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RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 







RatIoNALisM and radicalism exist to a certain extent in every 
country of Europe. But the Social Democrats of Germany and 
Austria and the Communists of France and Spain turn with horror 
from Russian revolutionists, who consider the programme of the Paris 
Commune of 1871 condemnably weak, and Felix Pyat, Cluseret, and 
their companions as little better than Conservatives. 

The Social Democrats and even the Communists of the rest of 
Europe have in view aims which, no matter how fantastic, are 
always of a sufficiently defined nature. They look forward to an 
entirely democratic form of government, and hope for a reorganisa- 
tion of the social world, under which all capital and property would 
be held either by the State or Commune for the equal benefit of 
everybody. They are levellers, but they are not destroyers. 

The revolutionary party in Russia, on the other hand, has no» 
definite aims of reorganisation or improvement in view. In its 
sight, everything as it now exists is rotten, and before anything 
new and good can be created, all existing institutions must be 
utterly destroyed. Religion, the State, the family, laws, property, 
morality—all are equally odious and must be rooted out and 
abolished. 

It is because ‘ nothing’ as it exists.at present finds favour in their . 
eyes that they have been called ‘ Nihilists.’ They desire to break 
up the actual social. organisation into mere individualism, with 
Vou. VII.—No. 35. B 
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entire independence for each separate person. They maintain that 
no one should be bound by laws or even moral obligations of any 
kind, but that everybody should be allowed to do exactly as he 
pleases. Their object is anarchy in the very truest sense of the 
word. They are only modest enough to decline the attempt to 
create a new order of things in the place of what they propose to 
destroy. That they intend to leave for a better and more enlightened 


generation. 
Nihilism cannot be better described than by the Nihilists them- 


selves in their speeches, proclamations, and writings. Here is a speech 
made in 1868, at Geneva, by the father of Nihilism, the arch-con- 
spirator, Michael Bakunin, to whose history we shall have occasion 
to refer later on. 


Brethren, I come to announce unto you a new gospel, which must penetrate to 
the very ends of the world. This gospel admits of no haif-measures and hesita- 
tions. The old world must be destroyed, and replaced by a new one. The Lie 
must be stamped out and give way to Truth. 

It is our mission to destroy the Lze; and, to effect this, we must begin at the 
very commencement. Now the beginning of all those lies which have ground 
down this poor world in slavery, is God. For many hundred years monarchs and 
priests have inoculated the hearts and minds of mankind with this notion of a God 
ruling over the world. They have also invented for the people the notion of 
another world, in which their God is to punish with eternal torture those who 
have refused to obey their degrading laws here on earth. This God is nothing but 
the personification of absolute tyranny, and has been invented with a view of either 
frightening or alluring nine-tenths of the human race into submission to the re- 
maining tenth. If there were really a God, surely he would use that lightning 
which he holds in his hand, to destroy those thrones, to the steps of which mankind 
is chained. He would assuredly use it to overthrow those altars, where the truth 
is hidden by clouds of lying incense. Tear out of your hearts the belief in the 
existence of God ; for, as long as an atom of that silly superstition remains in your 
minds, you will never know what freedom is. 

When you have got rid of the belief in this priest-begotten God, and when, 
moreover, you are convinced that your existence, and that of the surrounding 
world, is due to the conglomeration of atoms, in accordance with the laws of gravity 
and attraction, then, and then only, you will have accomplished the first step 
towards liberty, and you will experience less difficulty in ridding your minds of 
that second lie which tyranny has invented. 

The first lie is God. The second lie is Right. Might invented the fiction of 
Right in order to insure and strengthen her reign; that Right which she herself 
does not heed, and which only serves as a barrier against any attacks which may 
be made by the trembling and stupid masses of mankind. 

Might, my friends, forms the sole groundwork of society. Might makes and 
unmakes laws, and that might should be in the hands of the majority. It should 
be in the possession of those nine-tenths of the human race whose immense power 
has been rendered subservient to the remaining tenth by means of that lying 
fiction of Right before which you are accustomed to bow your heads and to drop 

our arms. Once penetrated with a clear conviction of your own might, you will 
be able to destroy this mere notion of Right. 

And when you have freed your minds from the fear of a God, and from that 
childish respect for the fiction of Right, then all the remaining chains which bind 
you, and which are called science, civilisation, property, marriage, morality, and 
justice, will snap asunder like threads. 
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Let your own happiness be your only law. But in order to get this law recog- 
nised, and to bring about the proper relations which should exist between the 
majority and minority of mankind, you must destroy everything which exists in 
the shape of State or social organisation. So educate yourselves and your children 
that, when the great moment for constituting the new world arrives, your eyes 
may not be blinded and deceived by the falsehoods of the tyrants of throne and 
altar. 

> Our first work must be destruction and annihilation of everything as it now 
exists. You must accustom yourselves to destroy everything, the good with the 
bad ; for if but an atom of this old world remains, the new will never be created. 

According to the priests’ fables, in days of old a deluge destroyed all mankind, 
but their God specially saved Noah in order that the seeds of tyranny and falsehood 
might be perpetuated in the new world. When you once begin your work of 
destruction, and when the floods of enslaved masses of the people rise and engulf 
temples and palaces, then take heed that no ark be allowed to rescue any atom of 
this old world which we consecrate to destruction. 


In another of his speeches delivered at Berne in December 1868 
he says :— 


Your beautiful civilisation, ye gentlemen of the West, which you flout in the 
faces of us barbarians of the Kast, is based on the compulsory servitude of the 
immense majority of the human race, which is condemned to a slavish and almost 
bestial existence, in order that a very small minority may be able to live in luxury. 
This monstrous inequality in the conditions of life is due to your West-European 
system. It is incapable of improverhent, for it is the necessary consequence of 
your civilisation, which is grounded on the sharply-defined separation existing 
between mental and manual labour. This degrading state of things eannot last 
much longer, for the manual labourers are determined to look after their own 
interests in future. They have decided that in future there shall be only one great 
class instead of two; that everybody shall have equal advantages for starting in 
life; that all shall enjoy the same privileges and support, the same means of 
education and bringing up ; finally, that every one shall have the same advantages 
from his labour, not in consequence of any law, but by the mere nature of the 
work which will permit everybody to labour with his brain as well as with his 
hands. 

I detest Communism ; it is the denial of freedom, and I do not like to picture 
to myself any human being without freedom. I oppose it because it concentrates 
and absorbs all the forces of society, and because it places all property and capital 
in the hands of the Commune or of the State. In demanding the abolition of 
Commune and State, I also wish for the annulment of the law of inheritance, 
which is nothing but an institution brought into life by the State, and a consequence 
of its principles. Give all children, from their very birth, the same means of 
support and education. Then grant to all grown-up people the same social 
standing and the same means of supplying their wants by their own labour, and 
you will see that the inequalities, which are now looked upon as being quite 
normal, will disappear, for they are merely the result of the difference made in the 
conditions of development. You can even improve nature by destroying the. 
present social organisation. For, when you have succeeded in making everything 
and everybody equal, when you have equalised all the conditions of development 
and labour, then many crimes, miseries, and evils will disappear. 


After proceeding to advocate the abolition of marriage, which he 
condemns as a mere political and religious institution, he concludes 


by saying :— 


B2 
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It is impossible to destroy the superstition of religion by means of arguments 
or education. Religion is not only an aberration of the brain, but also a protest of 
human nature and human hearts against the misery and narrowness of the reality 
by which we are surrounded. ‘As man finds nothing in this world but injustice, 
stupidity, and misery, he allows his fantasies to beget a new and a better one. 
When, however, the earth again receives her due, namely, happiness and fraternity, 
then religion will have lost its raison détre. We need but a social revolution to 


bring about its disappearance. 


And again :— 


Conscience is a mere matter of education. A Christian living in Europe, who 
has murdered anybody with cunning and premeditation, -usually experiences a 
certain kind of remorse. But a Red Indian, who is every bit as mucha man of 
flesh and blood, rejoices when he is able to surprise and slay a defenceless enemy. 
His conscience in no wise suffers from the act, for he has been taught from earliest 
youth that the more scalps he possesses, the better he will be received in the happy 
hunting-grounds of the great Manitou. 


The speech of another Nihilist is as follows :— 


Nothing, in the present state of social organisation, can be worth much, for the 
simple reason that our ancestors instituted it. If we are still obliged to confess our- 
selves ignorant of the exact medium between good and evil, how could our ancestors, 
less enlightened than we, know it? A German philosopher has said: ‘ Every law 
is of use. It rules the conduct of individuals who feel for one another and ap- 
preciate their respective wants. Every religion, on the other hand, is useless; for, 
ruling, as it does, our relations with an incommensurable and indefinite Being, it 
can only be the result of a great terror, or else of a fantastic imagination.’ Now 
we Nihilists say, No law, no religion—Mihil! The very men who instituted these 
laws ruling their fellow-creatures have lived and died in complete ignorance of the 
value of their own acts, and without knowing in the least how they had accom- 
plished the mission traced for them by destiny at the moment of their birth. Even 
taking it for granted that our ancestors were competent to order the acts of their 
fellow-creatures, does it necessarily follow that the requirements of their time are 
similar to those of to-day? Evidently not. Let us, then, cast off this garment of 
law, for it has not been made according to our measure, and it impedes our free 
movements. Hither with the axe, and let us demolish everything. Those who 
come after us will know how to rebuild an edifice quite as solid as that which we 


now feel trembling over our heads. 


In another speech it is asserted that the deeds of political assassins 
and incendiaries are not the offspring of any sentiment of personal 
hatred or vengeance. They know full well that one emperor killed 
will merely be succeeded by another, who in his turn will again 
nominate the chiefs of police and of the Third Section. Such 
deeds are justified by the necessity of rooting out from men’s 
minds the habitual respect for the powers that be. The more the 
attacks on the Czar and his officials increase, the more will the people 
get to understand the absurdity of the veneration with which they 


have been regarded for centuries. 


When it becomes evident that a person cannot be more severely punished for 
the assassination of his sovereign than for the murder of a mere comrade, then the 
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people will comprehend that it is quite as just to kill a man guilty of the abuse of 
power, as to execute a poor beggar who has been tempted by hunger to commit 
murder. Society of to-day, gangrened though it be, has, to a certain extent, un- 
derstood this, for Damiens-executions are things of the past, and in all legislations 
regicide is now assimilated to mere homicide. And how many are the murders 
and incendiarisms now-a-days which remain unpunished! Soon we shall see the 
authors of these so-called crimes enjoying the greatest consideration amongst us. 
The old world will have had its time. On its ruins the poor and oppressed will 
take each other by the hand, and the true disciples of Christ, that grand Nihilist, 
will smile when they remember the parable of the poor man in Abraham’s bosom 
refusing a drop of water to the rich man in hell, and saying, ‘Thou hast had thy 
time, now it is mine!’ 

Then there will arise a new generation, generous-hearted and independent, and 
all mankind will be happy; until the time when, like the fabulous phcenix, the 
spirit of evil will arise again from the ashes of the old world. The children of our 
children will be forced to begin our work anew; but the evils of the future will be 
of a less monstrous nature than those which we now deplore, just as these in their 
turn are less crying and odious than those to which our ancestors were subjected. 
And thus, from struggle to struggle, and after centuries of combat, mankind will 
finally attain perfection, and become what is called God. To arms, then, brethren, 
and follow me to the conquest of the Godhead. 


In March 1876 several Nihilist proclamations on their way to 
Russia were seized by the Prussian authorities at Kénigsberg. 
Paragraph XVI. of one of the documents in question ran thus :— 


You should only allow yourselves to be influenced (in the selection of your 
victims) by the relative use which the Revolution would derive from the death of 
any particular person. In the foremost rank of such cases stand those people who are 
most dangerous and injurious to our organisation, and whose sudden and violent 
death would have the effect of terrifying the Government, and shaking its power 
by robbing it of energetic and intelligent servants. 


§ XXIII. The only revolution which can remedy the ills of the people is that 
which will tear up every notion of government by its very roots, and which will 
upset all ranks of the Russian Empire with all their traditions. 

§ XXIV. Having this object in view, the Revolutionary Committee does not 
propose to subject the people to any directing organisation. The future order of 
things will doubtless originate with the people themselves; but we must leave 
that to future generations. Our mission is only one of universal, relentless, and 


terror-striking destruction. 
§ XXVI. The object of our organisation and of our conspiracy is to con- 
centrate all the forces of this world into an invincible and all-destroying power. 


Amongst the papers found on the Nihilist Lieutenant Dubrowin, 
who was hanged at St. Petersburg in May last for his association with 
the regicide Solowjew, were two letters of some importance. The 
first, addressed to Nihilist officers in the Russian army, contains the 
following passage :—‘ Our battalions are numerically so weak, and 
our enemies, on the other hand, are so mighty, that we are morally 
justified in making use of all attainable methods of proceeding which 
may enable us to carry on successfully active hostilities wheresoever 
it mav become expedient.’ 
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The second letter, dated December 1878, is addressed to Russian 
revolutionists, and is as follows :—‘The object of our: letter is to 
communicate to Russian revolutionists certain experiences which, 
according to our ideas, are necessary for the organisation of armed 
resistance to the Bashi-Bazouks of the police, and which, moreover, are 
indispensable to all those measures which social revolutionists must 
adopt in order to realise the ideas of the revolution. Unfortunately, 
the Russian Nihilists have not the revolutionary experience which 
the Overthrow party of other more favoured countries possess,’ &c. 

We have spoken of Bakunin as the founder of this doctrine of 
Universal Chaos; we must not omit to speak also of M. Tschernys- 
chewsky, who has done more than any one else to propagate it 
in Russia. Formerly editor of a monthly review called the Sowre- 
mennik, which was suppressed in 1862 on account of its radical- 
ism, he was sentenced in 1864 to sixteen years’ penal servitude in 
Siberia for having propagated revolutionary doctrines. This he had 
chiefly effected by means of a novel which he had written, entitled 
‘ What is to be done?’ and which, although strictly forbidden in 
Russia, has been printed both at Berlin and in Switzerland. This 
book has been described as being not only the Encyclopedia, the 
dictionary of Nihilism, but also as a guide to the practical application 
of the new doctrine. In its characters Nihilist principles are personi- 
fied, and examples given as to the means to be employed for their 
realisation. We are shown the ideal of a future state of society, 
absolutely free from all law and control. 

The aim of the author, as stated in the preface, is to increase 
the type of people which he describes, and it must be acknowledged 
that his teaching seems too well calculated to effect his object 
among those prepared to receive it. Twenty or even sixteen years 
ago Nihilism was comparatively rare in Russia, whereas to-day 
it has spread throughout the empire. Notwithstanding that the 
book is strictly forbidden in Russia, we are confidently assured that 
there is hardly a student of either sex at the universities and colleges, 
who has not read, and almost learnt by heart, this most baneful piece 
of literature. 

The first Nihilist with whom we have to deal in the novel isa 
poor medical student of the name of Alexander who ‘ finds it cheaper 
to get drunk than to eat or dress himself decently.’ In illustration 
of his faithfulness to Nihilistic principles we are favoured with the 
particulars of an intrigue with a rich danseuse, which lasted a 
fortnight, at the end of which she becomes tired of him and turns 
him out of the house. 

We next find him giving lessons to the son of a Government clerk, 
who manages to combine the business of a pawnbroker with his 
official functions. Finding that the pawnbroker has a pretty 
daughter of rather an independent character, named Vera, he first of 
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all converts her to Nihilism by means of conversations and books, and 
then persuades her to make a runaway match with him ‘in order to 
escape from the authority of her parents.’ The success of their plans 
of elopement was partly due to the friendly services of a Madame 
Julie Letellier, one of the most notorious lonnes of St. Petersburg, 
‘whose language was such that it caused even the greatest polis- 
sons of the upper classes to blush.’ At a breakfast given by this 
lady to the newly married couple, both the hostess and her two 
guests drink so much champagne that they all become quite tipsy. 
Julie, remembering that Vera was now a married woman, judged that 
it was no longer necessary to be guarded in her conversation, and 
ended by enthusiastically describing orgies in the most licéntious of 
colours. ‘ Suddenly Julie arose from the table and pinched Vera, who 
quickly rose in her turn and pursued her friend all through the rooms, 
jumping over chairs and tables.’ Having finally succeeded in catch- 
ing Julie, a struggle ensues, which ends by the two women falling 
down together in a drunken sleep on the sofa, whilst Alexander also 
falls asleep in another corner of the room. 

' A month or two later Vera takes it into her head to earn her own 
living; accordingly she sets up a dressmaking business under the 
immediate patronage of Julie and her friends. Twenty young 
needlewomen belong to this establishment, which is conducted 
according to Nihilist notions. At the end of every month the net 
profits are equally divided amongst all the members, Vera merely 
taking her share with the rest. The young women all live in the 
same house and take their meals together ; in this manner they are 
able to economise a great deal by buying all their provisions and 
necessaries at wholesale prices. They appear to have possessed 
everything in common and to have contented themselves with little, 
for M. Tschernyschewsky expressly informs us that the twenty 
young ladies only had five umbrellas amongst them. The financial 
success of the undertaking is so great that we actually find the girls 
at a loss how to invest their earnings profitably. Taking advantage, 
however, of Vera’s experience in the matter, they use their money to set 
up a pawnbroker’s business in connection with the dressmaking esta- 
blishment. The author dves not inform us whether the pawnbroking 
is also conducted according to Nihilistie principles. 

About a year after their marriage a third Nihilist makes his 
appearance on the scene. He isa medical student named Kirsanoff. 
We are informed that he is exceedingly clever, that he had thoroughly 
mastered the-French language by reading through eight times a 
French version of the New Testament, ‘a well-known book ;’ and 
finally that he had written a treatise on physiology which ‘even 
the great Claude Bernard of Paris had alluded to in terms of respect.’ 
In the same manner as Alexander is distinguished for perseverance, 
so is Kirsanoff remarkable for his kindness of heart, of which the 
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following instance is given :—Having fallen in love with a grisette 
of notoriously drunken habits, he allowed her to come and live with 
him as soon as she had earned @ sufficient sum of money by her 
vile trade to pay for a proper outfit. However, drunkenness and 
debauchery bring on consumption, and she dies shortly after the 
marriage of Alexander and Vera. 

Before proceeding any further the author takes great pains to 
assure us that Vera, Alexander, and Kirsanoff are persons of the most 
irreproachable and elevated character, and that their hearts only beat 
with generous impulses. To illustrate this he goes on to cause Kir- 
sanoff to fall in love with Vera, who, ‘ having now developed into a 
sull-grown woman,’ returns Kirsanoff’s affection, and has no hesita- 
tion in telling her husband all about it. The latter is not in the 
least offended by the news. Far from it! No, after devoting half 
an hour to considering the matter, he goes to see his friend Kirsanoff, 
informs : im of what Vera had told him, and ends by inviting him to 
come and live with them, so as to make matters quite nice and com- 
fortable. We are not to feel surprised at this proposal, for Alexander is 
one of those people who consider ‘ that a man of intellect should not 
allow himself to be subject to jealousy. It is a false, unnatural, and 
altogether abominable sentiment, a mere phenomenon of the present 
order of things, according to which I ought to allow nobody to wear 
my linen or to smoke my pipe. It is the unfortunate result of a 
person’s considering his helpmate in the light of private ownership.’ 
And again, apropos of the same subject, ‘Can contraband be con- 
sidered as a good thing? Isn’t it much better to do things openly 
and aboveboard ? In trying to hide matters we are forced to make 
use of falsehoods and all kinds of deceptions, and then, and then only, 
we become bad.’ 

However, Kirsanoff declines Alexander’s invitation on the ground 
that, although a ménage &@ trois would be quite in accordance with 
Nihilist notions, yet that people in general were still too old-fashioned 
and conservative in their prejudices to approve of such a proceeding. 
Vera also declines the proposed arrangement. But we must not do 
her the injustice of attributing her refusal to any false feelings of 
womanly shame. She distinctly states that ‘if a husband continues 
to live with his wife, there can be no cause for scandal, no matter 
what her relations with any other man may be.’ She merely refuses 
because, being under obligations to Alexander for having rendered 
her independent of the authority of her parents, his continued presence 
would become irksome to her. Accordingly Alexander disappears, 
and is reported to have committed suicide by drowning. On the 
following day, however, Vera and Kirsanoff receive a letter from him, 
informing them that under cover of this report he had secretly em- 

barked for the United States. Kirsanoff, having obtained the ne- 
cessary papers certifying his friend’s death, marries Vera a fortnight 
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later. They live happily, and carry on a most friendly correspondence 
with Alexander. 

Some time after her second marriage Vera discards dressmaking, 
and begins to study medicine under the auspices of Kirsanoff, who 
has now become a professor of it. We are told that she showed a 
special predilection for the study of anatomy, and the author warmly 
recommends this kind of occupation to his lady readers. 

Two years later Alexander returns from the United States and 
settles down at St. Petersburg under the assumed name of Charles 
Belmont. He is now a naturalised American subject, and the agent 
of a great New York tallow company. Making the acquaintance of 
a friend of Vera, named Katia, he converts her to Nihilism, and con- 
fides to her his true history, which, however, in no wise shocks her, 
for she readily consents to become his wife. A few days before their 
marriage they go together to see Kirsanoff and Vera, and the meeting 
is described as being of a most affectionate nature. Soon afterwards 
the soi-disant Charles Belmont takes his wife to live in the same 
house with the Kirsanoffs, with whom they continue on terms of the 
warmest friendship. According to the author they now become the 
centre of a choice and intellectual circle of friends. The entertain- 
ments which take place at their house are minutely described. 

Having frequently commended the elevated characters of Vera, 
Alexander, and Kirsanoff, M. Tschernyschewsky towards the end of 
his book becomes afraid that we should despair of ever attaining 
a similar degree of excellence. Accordingly he assures us that 
his three friends are the most ordinary Nihilists in the world, and 
that with very little trouble we may become like them. In 
order to prove the truth of his assertion he is good enough to in- 
troduce us, before leaving him, to a most superior kind of Nihilist, 
the quintessence of the new doctrine personified, whose name is 
Rakhmetoff. 

Rakhmetoff, we are told, belongs to an old Boyard family, and 
is very wealthy. At the age of sixteen he is obliged to leave home 
because he has fallen in love with a woman to whom his father was 
attached, so he comes to St. Petersburg to study at the University. 
He soon makes the acquaintance of some students, who provide him 
with Nihilist literature. Thanks partly to the books and chiefly to 
his friendship and intimate communion with M. Tschernyschewsky 
himself, Rakhmetoff rapidly attains a degree of Nihilistic excellence 
which it is useless for us to strive to equal. He now reads but very 
few books, and only deigns to associate with men who are known to 
exercise influence on their fellow-creatures. After the perusal of 
three or four pages of Macaulay’s works he throws them down in 
disgust, calling them a mere bundle of old rags. Nor are Stuart 
Mill, Adam Smith, and other writers on political economy better 
treated by this extraordinary youth. We are somewhat relieved, 
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however, to learn that Thackeray’s Vanity Fair finds favour in his 
sight. 

At the age of eighteen he deems that it is ‘necessary’ that he 
should cultivate his physical strength; for what reason we are not 
informed. Accordingly he declines all food excepting raw beef-steaks 
and apples; ‘ though he eats oranges when at St. Petersburg because 
the lower classes of that city also eat them.’ 

Leaving the University before he had completed his studies, he 
travels through the country as a common labourer, working at the 
anvil, at road-making, wood-cutting, and all other work calculated 
to develope the muscles; his favourite occupation being to tow 
barges ap the river. His strength soon becomes so great that he is 
able to stop a runaway horse and carriage by merely seizing hold 
of. the axletree of the latter. His amusements are of an eccentric 
nature. One morning he is found lying on a bed composed of 
inch-long nails pointed upwards, and covered with blood. In reply 
to inquiries he only vouchsafes to state that it is necessary that 
he should know whether he could support pain. A little later he 
leaves Russia, telling his friends that he had done all he can to 
propagate the new doctrines there, and that now it is necessary that 
he should make himself acquainted with the various customs and 
social organisations of other countries. After this we hear no more 
of him. 

M. Tschernyschewsky concludes by regretting that there are but 
very few people as high-minded as Rakhmetoff, and says that he has 
known but eight persons who could be compared to him, and that two 
of these were women. 


II. 


To Western Europeans it is almost utterly incomprehensible how 
thousands of human beings can entertain such notions as have now 
been quoted ; and above all, how they can have been adopted to such 
an extent as to form a menace to the Government. 

In order to understand, in any measure, their ready acceptance 
in Russia, we must take the character of the people into considera- 
tion. 

Their most prominent features are superficiality and sensuality. 
The Russian is the obedient servant of his senses, and is entirely 
governed by the impressions which his eyes and ears convey to him. 
He does everything on the impulse of the moment; he laughs with 
the merry, weeps with the sad, becomes as kindly and generous to 
misfortune and misery when they are brought before his eyes, as he 
is cold and indifferent to them at a distance. He is honest with 
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the honest, but readily falls into the ways of thieves when he finds 
himself in their company. Credulous and full of fantasies which 
rapidly flame up and are just as quickly extinguished, all the qualities 
necessary for steadfastness of purpose are entirely wanting in him. 
The abstract principles of right and wrong but feebly influence his 
actions. On the other hand he is all the more ready to pursue the 
shadows of principles, and to cling to any theories which the wind of 
the day may have blown across his path. The more glittering, the 
more plausible, the more unsubstantial they are, the more likely are 
they to carry him away. Without philosophical profundity, he never- 
theless possesses considerable ingenuity ; hence he is too ready to be 
seduced by specious arguments, and to accept the logical conclu- 
sions of premisses which he has never duly examined. 

Another fact must also be remarked. The Russians have no 
political history. Until quite recently they were subject to an 
autocracy which repressed any expression whatever of opinion con- 
cerning the Government. All power was concentrated in the hands 
of the Czar, and administered by an immense bureaucracy. The 
public discussion of political and administrative questions was for- 
bidden or jealously restricted. Political education under such a 
condition of things was impossible. Political character is the out- 
come of political strife in the forum and in the press. It is the 
political life of a nation which alone can furnish the individual with 
political character; and there is no such life in Russia. Until the 
present generation there was no regular organisation of classes in 
Russia ; everybody was equally subject to the will and pleasure of 
the Czar. 

Having therefore no political experience, the Russian people were 
ill prepared for the reforms which ushered in the comparatively liberal 
era of the present Emperor’s reign. In quick succession serfdom 
was abolished, trial by jury and the English system of judicial 
proceedings introduced, provincial, district, and municipal assemblies 
instituted, and liberty of the press granted in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. 

In addition to all these things the construction of an immense 
network of railways opened up communication with foreign countries, 
and admitted the influx of the political ideas of Western Europe. 
The abolition of serfdom introduced the principles of liberty and 
legal equality ; the new provincial, district, and municipal assem- 
blies introduced those of self-government; whilst the liberty of 
the press carried with it the novel right of protest, in the name of 
the nation, against the evils and oppressions of the Government. 
The more enlightened classes suddenly became aware of the immense 
power of the people, which had hitherto lain dormant. But un- 
fortunately, in consequence of political inexperience, they were un- 
able to give it a proper direction. 
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Again, the ill-considered educational changes recently introduced 
by the Government have had portentous effects. A Russian youth, 
more than any other, requires to have his studies regulated for him. 
Although remarkable for intelligence and quickness of percep- 
tion, he is unfitted for serious work by want of perseverance and 
by his proneness to exaggeration. Thus, for instance, a Russian 
boy, on having the astronomical chart explained to him, will perhaps 
ask why such and such animals had been selected for the definition 
of the various constellations. Unless an energetic hand brings him 
back to his studies, the precocious youth, who is scarcely able to 
describe three constellations correctly, will surprise his parents and 
teachers with a new astronomical chart of his own making, entirely 
different in its arrangement from that in his atlas. Instead of 
repressing this conceit, he is praised for his cleverness, and the 
teachers-who venture to doubt his genius are accused of being 
crotchety and narrow-minded. Naturally the lad who imagines that 
he has commenced by bettering the existing astronomical chart is 
disinclined to apply himself to the dull routine of mathematical 
study ; conscious of his own genius, he considers that intuition will 
enable him to dispense with further investigation. And so it is 
with other departments of study. At the age of thirteen he will 
have already worked out a constitution for Russia; at fourteen 
he will have written an essay on the physiological and anatomical 
failings of the human body, whilst at fifteen he will have invented a 
new religion. What we should punish as conceit in England is praised 
as genius in Russia. 

The knowledge of Latin and Greek which formerly constituted a 
sine qua non of all university and Government-service examinations, 
had served to a certain extent to compel proper application on the 
part of the Russian youth ; for their study demands downright hard 
work and perseverance. In 1862, however, Alexander the Second, 
desirous of maintaining the reputation of liberal-mindedness which 
the abolition of serfdom had earned for him, caused great reforms to 
be made in the Department of Public Instruction. The law limiting 
to three hundred the number of students at each of the seven univer- 
sities was repealed, and the colleges and gymnasiums thrown open to 
all classes. The numbers at the St. Petersburg University rose 
almost immediately to twelve hundred, and at Moscow to fifteen - 
hundred. 

M. Golownine, known for his liberal opinions, succeeded the 
obnoxious Admiral Poutjatine as Minister of Education, and at once 
relaxed all the severe regulations and discipline by which the students 
had previously been controlled. Latin and Greek were declared to 
be no longer necessary for University and Government examinations; 
and in their stead the study of realism and abstract science was 
introduced. Professorships of Natural History and Philosophy, which 
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until then had been badly taught by insufficiently instructed priests, 
were instituted. In imitation of the German universities, student 
associations and clubs, reading-rooms, and even debating unions, were 
not only allowed, but even encouraged by the Government. The 
discussion of politics, until then strictly forbidden, was now openly 
carried on, and the consequence was that the students began to devote 
much more of their time to the events of the day, and to criticism of 
the acts of the Government, than to their studies. They gradually 
became accustomed to consider themselves as ‘the coming race’ 
destined to regenerate Russia, and entitled to treat with contempt 
the conservative notions of their parents and superiors. 

The Government, however, soon began to open its eyes to the 
fact that all these favours and privileges had been dispensed both too 
suddenly and too lavishly, and that the young men were making a 
bad use of the independence which they had obtained. Some very 
serious disturbances in which students were implicated, and Karasoff’s 
attempt on the Czar’s life, brought matters to a climax; and in 
1866 M. Golownine was obliged to resign. 

Count Tolstoy, by whom he was succeeded, and who still remains 
in office, has the reputation of being the best-hated man in Russia. 
We are assured that he has done more to render the Government 
unpopular than any official now living; and the following letter 
which he received last year from the Central Committee of the 
Nihilists goes far to prove the truth of the assertion. ‘ Your ex- 
cellency has nothing to fear from us. We fully acknowledge the 
value of the services which you have rendered and still continue to 
render to our cause. We promise that your life shall always be very 
precious to us.’ 

His first act on entering office was to rule that Latin and Greek 
should again take an indispensable place in the university and civil 
service examinations. The effect of this order can hardly be imagined. 
Most of the students at Russian colleges and universities are the sons 
of small Government officials, of priests, and of tradespeople; and it 
may safely be asserted that at least four out of five of them are so 
poor that they are allowed to pursue their studies free of cost. Their 
only prospect in life was, and still is, to pass the necessary examina- 
tions, and then to be admitted to the lower grades of the Civil 
Service. For it must be borne in mind, that in Russia the Go- 
vernment service is the only career which allows any scope for 
ambition. In other countries, commerce and industries of all kinds 
offer a vast field of enterprise to young men. But in Russia, trade 
and manufacture are but little developed, and agriculture, which 
remains in the hands of the liberated serfs, constitutes almost the sole 
industry of the country at large. Nor do the learned professions offer 
any great advantages, for the white clergy (as the priests are called, to 
distinguish them from the black clergy, or monks) are utterly 
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despised in Russia, and in fact only treated a little better than the 
common peasant; the army is almost entirely reserved to the 
nobility, and trial by jury and freedom of discussion in courts of 
justice are of too recent introduction and too little appreciated, to 
afford much scope to the advocate ; whilst a literary career is even 
less remunerative in Russia than elsewhere. 

Despairing of being able to pass the necessary examinations in 
consequence of their ignorance of classics, many of the students 
thought it best to leave the universities and colleges at once. With- 
out means of existence, without position, and without any prospect in 
life, they became ready converts to Nihilism, the ranks of which were 
constantly augmented, not only by students who had failed to pass, 
but also by those who, having succeeded, were nevertheless unable to 
obtain admittance to the Civil Service. For since the number of 
the students at the various universities had so largely increased, the 
Government was no longer able to provide situations for all the 
young men who had creditably passed their examinations. 

Count Tolstoy rendered himself further unpopular to the students 
by repealing and abolishing many of the privileges which had been 
granted by his predecessor in office. Most of the former obnoxious 
regulations were restored. Professors and students were again forced 
to wear uniforms and subjected to military discipline, and the hated 
curators were reappointed. These curators are officials who represent 
the Imperial Government at every university, and are for the most 
part retired generals and colonels. Students, professors, and even 
the senate and the rector, are all alike subject to their orders and 
frequently to their eccentricities. 

Herzen tells us of a Prince Galyzin, who, when curator of the 
Moscow University, issued an order that whenever any one of 
the professors should be prevented by sickness from teaching, his 
colleagues should all take it in turn to lecture in his stead, no matter 
what their speciality might be. The result was, that on one oc- 
casion a priest who taught logic was called upon to lecture on 
obstetrics, whilst at another time the celebrated accoucheur Richter 
was obliged to hold forth on theology. Another pious old gentle- 
man, curator of the Kazan University, ordered that detached portions 
of human bodies, which had been used for the study of anatomy, 
should be afterwards solemnly interred with funeral rites. The 
curators strongly disapprove of all intimacy between the students 
and their professors, and attach much more importance to the 
political ideas of the latter than to their capacities for teaching. 
An excellent regulation ordains that professors of universities and 
Government colleges should be called upon to retire after twenty- 
five years’ service on a full-pay pension. They may, however, be 
re-elected for a further term of ten years, in which case they draw 
both their salary and their pension. This regulation has_ always 
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been held out asa great inducement to men of talent and learn- 
ing; .and formerly the various ‘chairs’ were creditably ‘filled. 
Now, however, the curator has the power of vetoing their re-election ; 
and this, together with the strict supervision to which they are sub- 
jected, has latterly caused a scarcity of competent professors. 

The administration of the educational department. has been 
accused, with some justice, of being more anxious to propitiate the 
Government of the time being, than for the welfare of the youth 
committed to its charge. And this may in a certain measure 
aecount for the otherwise inexplicable changes which are of so fre- 
quent occurrence. 

On one day privileges are withdrawn, on the next others are 
granted ; now certain studies are specially favoured, a few months 
subsequently entirely different ones will have the preponderance. 
This continual uncertainty and change has a most discouraging and 
irritating effect on the students. Naturally disinclined to serious 
study, these interruptions both confirm and excuse their natural in- 
disposition to serious work, and it is not to be wondered at if they 
discuss among themselves the injustice with which they are treated. 
Subjected to a system of espionage, there is a risk that any unfavour- 
able expression of opinion concerning Count Tolstoy’s administration 
may reach his ears, in which case it will probably be looked upon as 
treason ; and, indeed, apart from any evidence of disaffection, students 
are frequently expelled and even exiled, on the merest suspicion and 
without any hearing. Thus, for instance, a student at the St. Peters- 
burg University, named Organoff, was suddenly seized by night in 
1876, and detained for over two years in a distant town by the police, 
merely because he had had the misfortune to incur the displeasure of 
his superiors, nor was he ever able to obtain any hearing, or even 
explanation of the severe treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected. 

The Government, on the other hand, consider themselves justified 
in adopting very severe and even harsh measures in dealing with 
these institutions, which they regard as the very hotbed of discontent. 
This has especially been the case since the trial of Netchaieff and 
Solowjew brought to light the fact, that at least three-quarters of the 
Nihilist party are composed of graduates, students, and young men 
and women who, for one reason or another, have been unable to 
complete their academical career. The history of the ex-student 
Solowjew, who attempted to assassinate the Czar on the 2nd of April 
last, is merely that of most Nihilists. He was the son of a poor 
village apothecary on one of the estates of the late Grand Duchess 
Helena. After spending several years at the St. Petersburg gymna- 
sium, he matriculated at the university, the Grand Duchess very 
kindly defraying all the expenses of his education; but, for some 
reason or other, he was obliged to leave without having completed 
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his studies, and consequently experienced great difficulties and 
delays in obtaining a situation as village schoolmaster at Toropez. 
Whilst there he became a convert to Nihilism, and was dismissed in 
1875 for having been in communication with suspected persons. In 
imitation of M. Tschernyschewsky’s Rakhmetoff he now devoted his 
time to wandering about the country disguised as a common labourer, 
occasionally working at the anvil and propagating revolutionary 
doctrines among the people. In 1876 he married a young woman of 
the name of Catherine Tschelichteff merely in order to render her 
independent of her parents’ authority. They separated soon after 
the marriage, and Solowjew continued his wanderings under an as- 
sumed name till 1878, when he came to St. Petersburg and took up 
his abode there. He remained busily occupied in distributing 
Nihilist proclamations, pamphlets, and books, until April, when he 
made his attempt to assassinate the Czar. It may be added as 
characteristic of this Nihilist, who was hanged a few weeks later, that 
he spent the night preceding his crime in a house of ill fame. 

Before proceeding further we would now draw the reader’s attention 
to the history of Michael Bakunin, the founder of the doctrines of 
Nihilism, some of whose speeches we have quoted in the early part 
of this article. 

He belonged to a rich Boyard family, favourably known both at 
Court and in the army. One of his nearest relations is at the present 
moment an aide-de-camp General of the Czar, whilst another cousin 
occupied until quite recently the post of Governor-General of Eastern 
Siberia. 

Born in 1814, Michael Bakunin, in accordance with the traditions 
of his family, was destined for a military career in the Imperial 
Guard. At the age of twenty he entered the School of Gunnery at 
St. Petersburg, where, however, he already began to show signs of 
discontent and insubordination. The consequence was, that although 
he passed an excellent examination, he was refused admittance into 
the Guards, and appointed to a line regiment quartered in some out- 
of-the-way part of the country. In order to fully appreciate the 
hardship which this treatment entailed, we must explain that whilst 
the Guards are stationed at St. Petersburg and Moscow, the officers 
of line regiments have the prospect of spending their whole lives in 
some small Russian village or provincial town. Thoroughly dis- 
gusted, Bakunin now became a complete misanthrope, and neglected 
his military duties to such an extent that he was obliged to leave 
the army. 

Thus he found himself at the age of twenty-two without any 
occupation or prospect in life. Taking up his abode in Moscow, he 
joined Alexander Herzen and several other well-known Russians in 
forming a club for the discussion and study of Hegel’s social philo- 
sophy, which was then in vogue. He soon became the acknowledged 
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chief of his circle, and surpassed all his friends in enthusiasm for this 
new German philosophy ; in fact he began to consider that it was his 
special mission to propagate its teaching in Russia. In 1841 he went 
to Berlin in order to pursue his philosophical studies at their very 
source. Hegel himself was already dead, but his tenets still enjoyed 
the utmost consideration. 

Bakunin lived here for a time with the celebrated novelist Ivan 
Tourgeneff ; but he soon frightened all his Russian friends by the 
wild fanaticism with which he sought to adapt Hegel’s theories to 
everyday life. In 1843 we find him at Dresden writing the most 
rabid articles for a Socialistic review, under the pseudonym of Jules 
Elizard. A year later he went to Paris, informing his friends that 
there was nothing more to learn in Germany. 

Paris was then regarded as the spot whence the social reorgani- 
sation of the world would originate ; and Proudhon and Louis Blanc 
were then at their height of influence. The Russian Government, 
however, which had begun to look upon Bakunin with suspicion, now 
thought fit to request his return to Russia, and refused to renew his 
passports. Disregarding his recall, he spent the next five years of his 
life partly in France and partly in Switzerland, dependent to a certain 
extent on the good-will and pleasure of the police, owing to his being 
without papers. In 1847, however, he was formally expelled from 
French territory at the request of the Emperor Nicholas, in conse- 
quence of his having made a speech at a banquet on the anniversary of 
the Warsaw insurrection, urging the overthrow of the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, and the establishment of a confederate republic in its place. 
Tracked everywhere and constantly watched by the police agents of 
the Russian Government, which had offered a reward of 10,000 roubles 
for his capture, he was forced to wander about from one place to 
another, until the Revolution of 1848 rendered his return to Paris 
possible. But he was greatly disappointed when the Provisional 
Government turned a deaf ear to his tempting proposals that France 
should take the lead in revolutionising all Europe; and he soon re- 
ceived significant hints which caused him to leave France again 
towards the end of the year. 

Proceeding to Prague he made an abortive attempt to incite the 
youth of that city to revolt against the Government. Pursued by 
the Austrian police, he escaped to Dresden, where he arrived just in 
time to take a very prominent part in the serious disturbances of 
1849. The insurgents were in possession of the city, and only 
surrendered after a three days’ siege to the Prussian and Saxon 
regular troops. Bakunin, whose proposal to set fire to the city 
when its defence was no longer possible, had exasperated even the 
insurgents against him, was captured on the 10th of May 1849, at a 
short distance from Chemnitz. After a year’s imprisonment he was 
condemned to death by the Saxon court-martial. However, before 
Vou. VII.—No. 35. C 
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the sentence could be carried into effect, the Austrian Government 
demanded, and obtained, his extradition. Sentenced to death a 
second time by the Austrian judges for his doings at Prague, he again 
escaped the penalty, in consequence of a request made by the Emperor 
Nicholas that he should be transferred to the Russian Government for 
punishment. From 1851 to 1856 he remained a close prisoner in 
the dungeons of the St. Peter and St. Paul fortress at St. Petersburg. 

Owing to powerful intercession made in his behalf, Alexander, on 
the occasion of his coronation, commuted his punishment to banish- 
ment for life to the eastern part of Siberia. Being nearly related to 
Count Mouravieff, the Governor-General of the province, he was 
treated with comparative leniency, and even allowed a certain amount 
of liberty on parole. In 1861, he managed to escape in an” American 
trading schooner to Yokohama, whence he travelled through the 
United States to England. Here he was received with open arms by 
his former friends, Alexander Herzen, Ogareff, and the little Russian 
colony of political refugees established in London. 

Herzen was at that time engaged in editing a Russian newspaper 
called the Kolokol (the Bell) directed against the despotism of the 
Government. The illegitimate son of a Prince Jakowleff and pos- 
sessing a large fortune, he was at all times much more moderate in 
his political views than Bakunin, whose twelve years of prison had 
only had the effect of developing more thoroughly his doctrine of 
universal chaos. Herzen, although what we should call an ultra- 
radical, was never at any time of his life an adherent to Nihilism. 
Notwithstanding the fact that his paper was strictly forbidden in 
Russia, it was extensively read and appreciated throughout the 
Empire until the time of Bakunin’s arrival in London. The co- 
operation of the latter in the editorship had a most injurious effect 
upon it. The comparatively moderate views which it had until 
then professed were discarded, and Nihilism and universal anarchy 
preached in every number. In consequence it speedily lost the 
consideration and influence which it had enjoyed. After taking 
a@ prominent part in the organisation of the Polish insurrection 
of 1863, Herzen and Bakunin transferred their quarters to Geneva, 
where the Kolokol shortly afterwards died a natural death. Soon 
after their arrival in Switzerland, Bakunin separated from his 
friend Herzen (who died in 1870, leaving behind him several works 
of much interest, which are being published by his son), and lost no 
time in actively interesting himself in the various European revolu- 
tionary organisations. In 1867 we find him not only a prominent 
member of the ‘Internationale,’ but also on the permanent committee 
of the ‘ League of Universal Peace’ in Switzerland. The attempts 
which he made to convert these two organisations to his views met 
with but little success, and in 1868 he was formally expelled from 
both associations. Thereupon he founded the ‘Alliance Internationale 
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de la Révolution européenne’ in connection with the Nihilist party in 
Russia, of which he now became the acknowledged chief. A year 
later we find him in personal communication with the notorious 
Netchaieff, whom he ended by sending back to Russia accredited as 
the emissary of the chief committee of the Nihilists. 

In 1870, after the fall of the empire in France, he published a 
pamphlet entitled L’Hmpire Knouto-Germanique et la révolution 
sociale, in which he summons the proletarian classes of all Europe to 
assist France in bringing about a social revolution, and to free her 
from the Government which German bayonets had imposed on her. 
It also advocates the dismissal of all officials, the imprisonment of all 
landed proprietors, capitalists, and priests, the distribution of govern- 
ment and private property, and concludes by recommending that all 
Bonapartists should be transported for life. After the publication of 
this piece of literature, he betook himself to Lyons, hearing that the 
Commune had been proclaimed in that city. He arrived there on the 
morning of the 20th of September, and after having been most warmly 
received by Cluseret, Richard and other Communists, assisted at the 
storming of the Hotel de Ville by the insurgents. 

Twenty-four hours later the National Guards had recaptured the 
Hétel de Ville and dispersed the provisional Government established 
there. Bakunin himself was conducted to the railway station and 
seated in a train which brought him back direct to Geneva. The 
remaining years of his life were spent between Berne, Zurich, and 
Geneva, and actively employed in directing the revolutionary work 
in Russia. He died a few months ago at Geneva, and has been 
succeeded, as leader of the Nihilist party, by a M. Drogomonow, who 
resides in the same city. 

Netchaieff, whom we have referred to in connection with Bakunin, 
was a déclassé student of the St. Petersburg University. In 1869 he 
came to Geneva, saw Bakunin, and obtained from him a card bearing 
the following mystic words :—‘ Alliance révolutionnaire européenne ; 
le Comité Général, 12 mai, 1869.’ Armed with this document, he 
returned to St. Petersburg and spent the next four years in compara- 
tive ease, living at the expense of others. Russians still retain much 
of the Asiatic weakness for conspiracies, and Netchaieff had only to 
show the card in order to be received with the utmost enthusiasm by 
students and the discontented youth of both sexes, who regarded him 
almost in the light of a supernatural being, and were ready to obey 
his slightest behest. A 
He greatly impressed them by frequently talking about his 

secret chief,’ and succeeded in swindling many people out of large 

sums of money, which he demanded in the name of the revolutionary 

committee. _ Whenever there was the slightest hesitation about 

complying with any of his demands, he dropped hints about the 

deadly vengeance of the aie) In 1873 a young man of the 
0 
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name of Ivanoff, having declined to submit any longer to his extortions, 
and threatened to betray him to the police, Netchaieff stabbed him 
in the back, wounding him mortally. Although he managed to 
escape to Zurich, the Swiss Government made no difficulty about 
surrendering him to the Russian authorities as a common murderer, 
and in 1874 he was tried with closed doors at Moscow. In con- 
sideration of the important revelations which he was good enough to 
make, his sentence was commuted to penal servitude for life in the 
mines of Siberia. 

According to a preconcerted arrangement the 183 persons im- 
plicated by his confessions were all seized on the same day, the 20th 
of May, 1875. They consisted chiefly of the sons and daughters 
of priests, tradespeople, Jews, and small officials, and were accused 
of having sought to propagate Nihilism amongst the lower classes 
of the people. Some very curious: facts came to light during 
the trial. One of the accused, a girl named Idalia Polheim, 
acknowledged that she had received orders from the central com- 
mittee to become the paramour of a wealthy old landed proprietor, 
and then to poison and rob him of his riches in favour of the cause. 
On another occasion the same girl had been instructed by the 
committee to become the mistress of a certain Larinoff, who had 
threatened to desert the revolutionary party. A student of the 
name of Ituschin also confessed that a boy at Moscow had been 
persuaded to murder and rob his own father, and to hand over the 
plunder to the committee. Some astonishment has been expressed 
at the large number of young girls implicated in all these Nihilist 
conspiracies, who seek to emulate the conduct of M. Tschernyschew- 
sky’s Vera. We would, however, remark that in Russia, as elsewhere, 
women are apt to rush to extremes in politics as well as in religion; 
with them the heart is stronger than the head. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this monster trial, which lasted 
over eighteen months, should have taken place with open doors, for 
the conduct of the judges who presided was so weak, and even 
unseemly, that the dignity of the court must have suffered in the 
eyes of the auditors. 

The most extraordinary scenes were of daily occurrence. The 
accused were not only allowed to address the court, but even to 
preach the most rampant Nihilism from the prisoners’ dock. The 
lawyers for the defence not only seized every opportunity to vituper- 
ate the Government, and to hold up the accused as martyrs to 
its despotism, but also to excite the popular feeling against the 
gendarmerie and police, who after all had only obeyed orders in 
arresting the prisoners. On one occasion some of the counsel were 
even allowed to go so far as to insist on the withdrawal of an officer 
of the gendarmerie from the court, on the ground that the sight ‘ of 
his hated uniform excited the public.” The proceedings were not 
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terminated until the month of December 1877, when ninety-nine of 
the accused were sentenced to penal servitude in Siberia, thirty-six 
subjected to police supervision for a certain number of years, and the 
remainder acquitted. 

This great trial was scarcely over, when the Government was 
dismayed by the attempted assassination of General Trepoff, the 
chief of that Third Section of the Imperial Chancellerie which has the 
control of the Gendarmerie of the Empire. On the 5th of Febuary 
1878 he was shot down in the streets of St. Petersburg by a young 
woman, formerly a medical student, and named Vera Sassoulitch. 
In consequence of her acquaintance with Netchaieff she had been 
subjected to a constant supervision by the police, and goaded almost 
to desperation by their persecutions. The *‘ Committee’ had, there- 
fore, but little difficulty in persuading her to avenge a flogging 
which Bogobjuloff, a Nihilist, had been subjected to for some infrac- 
tion of prison discipline. It should be added that Bogobjuloff was a 
perfect stranger to her, and that she had never even seen him. The 
Government was advised not to treat her as a political offender, but 
rather as an ordinary criminal, and to have her case decided by a jury. 
Her trial, which took place at St. Petersburg, caused an immense 
sensation throughout Russia. Here again the presiding judges 
behaved in a most unaccountable manner, and allowed the proceed- 
ings to be carried on as if General Trepoff were the accused and Vera 
Sassoulitch the injured party. The consequence was that the jury 
brought in a verdict acquitting the prisoner of a crime to which she 
herself had pleaded guilty, and the judges directed that she should 
be set at liberty. The verdict was received with the most frantic ap- 
plause, not only by the persons present in the court, but also by a large 
crowd of students and others who filled the street. One young student 
present appears to have completely lost his head on receiving the 
news. Drawing a revolver from his pocket, he suddenly fired a 
first shot at a policeman, with a second he seriously wounded a poor 
woman who was standing next to him, whilst with a third he blew his 
own brains out. Vera Sassoulitch managed to escape from the super- 
vision of the police officials of the Third Section, and is at the present 
moment living near Geneva. 

The baneful effects of her trial soon became perceptible—political 
assassinations grew to be quite the fashion. On the 17th of August 
of the same year General Menzentsoff, who had succeeded General 
Trepoff as chief of the Third Section, was shot in the streets of St. 
Petersburg by a young man who managed to effect his escape. 
Baron Heyking, commanding the gendarmerie at Kieff, and Prince 
Krapotkin, the Governor of Charkoff, were also murdered in the course 
of the summer. General Drenteln, who had undertaken the direction 
of the Third Section after the assassination of General Menzentsoff, 
was shot in the early part of the present year, and matters have cul- 
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minated in the recent attempt to murder the Czar with which the 
world is even now ringing. Of late, however, the Nihilists appear to 
have changed their tactics to some extent, and to have adopted the 
famous prescription of Hippocrates, according to which, when medi- 
cines and the knife are powerless to heal, fire should be tried 
(* Quod medicamina et ferrum non sanant, ignis sanat’). Arson 
has become the order of the day, and conflagrations have increased to 
an enormous extent. During the month of last June alone 3,500 fires 
broke out in St. Petersburg, Orenburg, Koslow, Irkutsk, and Uralsk, 
destroying property to the amount of 12,000,000 roubles ; only 900 
of these fires could be properly accounted for, the remaining 2,600 
being attributed to Nihilistic incendiaries. There is no doubt but 
that the committee has considerable funds at its disposal. Agencies 
are maintained at Berlin, Paris, and London, where travelling 
Nihilists are fraternally received and provided with money and the 
necessaries of life. However, when their resources are too heavily 
taxed, they have no hesitation about levying blackmail. Thus, for 
instance, during the past summer, two wealthy St. Petersburg 
merchants received anonymous letters from the committee requesting 
sums of 20,000 and 30,000 roubles respectively, and threatening 
them with a violent death in case of refusal. The merchants in 
question lost no time in complying with the demands made upon 
their purses, and when blamed for not having sought the protection 
of the Government, replied with some justice, ‘If the chief of the 
police is unable to protect his own person from attacks, how can we 
possibly expect efficient protection ?’ 

The attempt on the Emperor’s life in April last caused such con- 
sternation that the Government thought it necessary to proclaim 
martial law in the greater part of European Russia. Six military 
Governor-Generals have been appointed with the fullest powers to 
suspend, when they think it expedient, any of the ordinary police and 
judicial proceedings. Nihilists are now tried by courts-martial, which 
are conducted in a more dignified and expeditious manner than the 
civil tribunals. 

Whilst referring to the latter, we would avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to offer a word of explanation concerning the astonish- 
ing conduct of the judges, to which we have referred above. When 
trial by jury and the West-European mode of judicial proceed- 
ings were first adopted in Russia in the year 1865, great fear was 
expressed as to the difficulty which there would be in obtaining 
judges sufficiently independent of any influence on the part of the 
Government and the aristocracy to administer justice equitably. 
The new judges, who were not chosen from the highest social grades, 
accordingly imagined that it was their duty to give both to the 
Government and to the aristocracy every proof of their independence, 
and, in fact, rather overdid the matter. Whenever the lower classes 
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came into conflict with either the aristocracy or the Government, the 
judges invariably decided in favour of the former, no matter how un- 
justly. Little by little they grew accustomed to look upon themselves 
as the representatives of the people, and as their protectors against 
the oppressions of the Government. It is, indeed, difficult to under- 
stand how the Russian Government can ever have hoped that men of 
real talent and conscience would consent to take any part in so 
half-hearted a concern as the new judicial system in Russia. On the 
one hand we have the open Courts of Justice with their juries and 
freedom of discussion, whilst on the other we find the notorious Third 
Section of the Imperial Chancellerie with its army of gendarmes, and 
with its power without trial to imprison, and to punish with penal 
servitude or exile to Siberia, at its pleasure. The newly-instituted 
judicial system is comparatively useless, since even when the judge 
and jury acquit an offender, he is liable to be immediately seized and 
punished by the Section for state reasons. 

With the exception of the emancipation of the serfs, almost all of 
the well-intentioned reforms of Alexander the Second have been 
nullified by the action of this Third Section, the chief of which has 
often been nicknamed the ‘ Vice-Emperor.’ For instance, the 
municipal district and provincial assemblies are powerless to adopt 
any measure until they have obtained not only the approval of the 
Minister of the Interior and of the Governor of the province, but 
also the consent of the commandant of the gendarmerie of the place 
who represents the Third Section. It is deeply to be regretted that 
when the Czar determined to institute these municipal district and 
provincial assemblies, he did not go one step farther and institute a 
national assembly ; a House of Representatives chosen by the nation 
is the only possible remedy in the present state of things. By his 
somewhat too hasty reforms in the early part of his reign, the 
Emperor gave his people a taste of liberty, and allowed them to 
acquire a taste for self-government, until then unknown in Russia. 
They now demand that this concession should be more fully developed. 
There are at the present moment many loyal and devoted subjects of 
the Czar, who would be horrified at the bare idea of becoming 
Nihilists themselves, and who yet regard the proceedings of these 
destructives with a certain degree of complacency, hoping that it will 
force the Government to concede that which even the Mikado of 
Japan has granted to his people—namely, a Constitution. A parliament 
controlling the national expenditure, protecting individual liberty, 
and demanding of the Third Section an account of its actions, would 
not only have the effect of restoring the financial credit of Russia, but 
would, by admitting the people to a share of the sovereignty, rally 
to the side of the Government—many excellent and liberal-minded 
men who are increasingly dissatisfied with the present state of 
affairs. 
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Nihilism deprived of the larger portion of its raison Wétre— 
namely, stifled discontent—would quickly lose the most capable 
of its adherents, and would probably prove as fleeting and unstable as 
are most of the impulses and ideas of the Russian mind. 


Fritz CunLirFre-OWweEn. 


Postscript. 


It may be of some interest to subjoin a literal translation from 
the principal article in the last number of a Nihilist paper (Narodnia 
Volya, the Will of the People), which is published in Russian at St. 
Petersburg by means of secret presses. 


ON WHICH SIDE IS MORALITY ? 


The Russian Press is bent almost double by the Imperial Government. Not- 
withstanding its disagreeable position, it does its utmost to curry favour of its 
oppressors. Whenever thefts, murders, or incendiarisms take place in Russia, the 
Press invariably attributes them to the Nihilists. There is an old proverb which 
says: ‘Slander, slander ; some result will always be obtained.’ Judging from the 
tone of the Press, some result has been obtained. According to its statements, the 
Nihilists are little better than wild beasts. We do not venture to assert that 
there are no bad men in our ranks ; but are yours entirely free from them? The 
number of bad persons amongst the Nihilists is so very small that we need hardly 


enumerate them. 
Since 1862, over 17,000 persons have been exiled to Siberia for political 


offences. 

You accuse us of adopting means of action which are unjustifiable in every 
way. But what can wedo? We are reduced to silence. We only adopt ques- 
tionable means of action very rarely, and then only in self-defence ; whereas you 
use them daily. 

The money obtained from private individuals by means of theft and blackmail, 
has not been levied by order of the ‘Committee,’ but by certain unscrupulous 
Nihilists acting on their own behalf. However, we are all the more ready to 
admit that such things have been done, when we remember that only five such 
cases are known to have taken place. 

Do you accuse us of being murderers, because of our attempts to take the life 
of His Most Sacred Majesty? Why, we would most gladly accomplish his des- 
truction, and he has only escaped until now in consequence of the many cowards in 
our ranks! It has been stated that Solowjew’s attempt in April last has disturbed 
the rest and peace of mind of many harmless and respectable citizens. Some of the 
Liberal papers even go so far as to say that it will have the effect of producing a 
reaction in favour of the Government. Why, what idle and stupid talk! These 
good newspaper proprietors, who love their ease and their books, must have been 
asleep not to have perceived that the reaction began sixteen years ago, not in 
favour of the Government, but against it. 

We are quite persuaded that if Solowjew’s attempt had succeeded, everybody 
would talk in a very different manner; even the slaves and asses who surround 
the throne would have rejoiced. 

It is very clear that Russia can’t remain in her present state much longer. The 
people become daily more impoverished, and are sinking into a very abyss of 
proletarism, whence they will never be able to rise again. The avaricious and 
hard-hearted ‘ bourgeoisie’ daily increases in numbers, and begins to raise its cruel 
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head. The standard of public morality in Russia has already sunk so low that we 
tremble for the future of our country. Bribery is common throughout the Govern- 
ment service, and has even found its way into the Senate. The National Treasury 
is robbed, and national property is distributed right and left to the unworthy 
favourites of the Government. Embezzlement is the order of the day, both in the 
Government banks and in the army commissariat department, and the poor 
soldiers are robbed in the most shameful manner. We would remind our readers 
of the case of Mother Mitrofania, formerly a lady of honour of the Empress, and 
latterly the superior of a convent, who was convicted of wholesale forgery in 1877 
(she was exiled to Siberia, and now lives in a pretty villa on the western frontier 
of Siberia). Also of that of Ovsianikow, who was convicted of embezzling over 
2,000,000 roubles of Government money in 1876, and who now lives in ease and 
luxury near Irkutsk. Of Tuchenzow, a chamberlain of the Czar, who was con- 
victed of robbing the Credit Foncier of Moscow of over 1,000,000 roubles, and 
who, when exiled to the Ural Mountains, travelled thither with his mistress in 
a carriage and four, &c. 

And how many others are there who have not figured in the prisoners’ dock ? 
Such as , who has made a fortune of over 1,000,000 roubles in the construc- 
tion of fortifications ; as , who, during the three years of his directorship of 
, at a salary of 30,000 roubles, managed to amass a fortune of 3,000,000 
roubles ; as Prince , who stole 600,000 roubles of public money ; Count ——, 
who has spent millions in debauchery; ——, who uses the State Bank as a kind 
of private gambling establishment for himself and friends. 

It is well known the Ministry of Marine is constantly robbed in the most 
shameless manner by ——. Unfortunately thieves such as these will never figure in 
the prisoners’ dock. Once a Count Bokinsky, Minister of Roads and Public Works, 
ventured to report to the Czar a peculiarly shameless theft. The answer, however, 
was not encouraging. ‘How dare you, varlet, mix yourself in the affairs of the 
Imperial family ?’ Thereupon Alexander dismissed him from his post of minister, 
and kept him under arrest for several months. This happened but three years ago. 

It is very difficult to do the Imperial family more harm than they do them- 


selves. 














If we were to relate all, it would disgust and{tire our readers. We repeat, that 
such a state of things cannot exist much longer. The immorality of the Imperial 
family is gradually demoralising Russian society, and is gangrening it throughout. 
The political persecutions and espionage of the haute police renders the life of 
respectable people insupportable. Sons denounce their fathers, wives their hus- 
bands, mothers their children. The ubiquity of the espionage frightens even the 
very gendarmes themselves; every denunciation is rewarded by the police; it has 
become a means of vengeance and an important factor in private quarrels. 

What is the use of complaining that people are hanged for the mere expression 
of political opinions differing from those of the Government? ‘What is the use of 
crying out for help in the streets, when we are attacked and ill-treated by the 
police? Nobody stirs, nobody protests. The citizens seem incapable of acting in 
self-defence. No: it is very wrong to call Solowjew’s attempt on the Czar’s life 
immoral ; on the contrary, it was an act of the highest courage and abnegation ! 
And, as for you moralists, why be so frightened at the sight of the blood of a few 
miserable gendarmes and mouchards ? 

Do not forget that besides being our cowardly enemies, who will never venture 
to a hand-to-hand fight with us, they are also the enemies of the people. Do you 
wish to use kindness and gentle persuasion with such brutes, and are you waiting 
for a change of government? They assume disguises, they make themselves 
acquainted with your private life, they obtain your friendship, and then they 
denounce you. These kind of people have nothing human about them, and are a 
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standing disgrace to society. You either remain silent, or you even applaud, when 
these savages hang our friends who are an honour to Russia; who love liberty 
and who devote their lives to the propagation of humanitarian and fraternal ideas. 

You blame us and get frightened when we happen to kill one of these rascals, 
Why, then, do you remain silent when we are kept for years in prison without 
trial, separated from our parents, our wives, and our children, whom we have to 
abandon to their fate, and often without means of subsistence ? We are goaded to 
madness, and entombed alive in the mines of Siberia, and yet you all cry out when 
you see Menzenstoff' fall dead in the streets. 

In answer to your inquiries as to who gave us the right to sit in judgment on 
you, we can only ask in our turn, who appointed you our judges. If you refer us 
to Russian history, and to the annals of your monarchy, we would beg to remind 
you that the history, such as it is,is written by you and taught by you, and is 
consequently false as far as we are concerned. 

Do not be surprised at these political assassinations—but rather be astonished 
that they are not more frequent. Unfortunately for our cause, the majority of 
Nihilists are too humanitarian, and hence are incapable of carrying out many 
necessary measures. Perhaps in time they will acquire the ‘aptitude’ necessary in 
critical moments ; perhaps it will be your conduct which will effect this change in 
them. Then in that case the responsibility of terrorism and assassination will rest 
with you, and not with us. 


? Menzenstoff, Chief of the Section, successor of Trepoff, was murdered last year 
in St. Petersburg; the assassin has never been discovered, 














GEORGE CANNING: HIS CHARACTER 
AND MOTIVES. 


Tue character of any remarkable statesman, whether living or dead, 
is nearly, if not quite, as much an object of national concern as the 
policy or the effect of his more prominent measures. A knowledge 
of circumstances apart from those which come within view of the 
public, and are calculated to influence the conduct or to exhibit the 
disposition of a Wolsey, a Burghley, or a Walpole, may assist con- 
temporaries or historians in forming a correct judgment of the 
motives whieh suggested their measures, and perhaps contributed to 
the glory or dishonour of their country. Disclosures of the nature in 
question have also the national advantage of operating as monitors 
on later candidates for the favour of a sovereign or the confidence of 
a people. The generous institutions of our country have opened the 
paths of honourable ambition to candidates of every class, and the 
whole community has a deep interest in learning from examples by 
what means, whether natural or acquired, success may be achieved 
in its civil service by individuals who, like the first Lord Chatham, 
have risen from the ranks, and kept their country’s welfare constantly 
in view. Considerations of this kind have led me to entertain a hope 
of rendering some little service to many of my countrymen by 
bringing to their notice particulars bearing on the character and 
views of a well-known minister of the present century with whom it 
was my good fortune to be personally connected, and to enjoy an 
affectionate intercourse at all times more or less intimate, and not 
unfrequently official. As a first-class statesman and orator, distin- 
guished in one department, at least, of literature for brilliant and 
effective ability, the name of George Canning still holds its place in 
the estimation of his own and the remembrance of foreign nations. 
Nevertheless it has long appeared to me that very imperfect justice 
has been done to his character and manner of acting under the 
occasional excitement of ambition and rivalry. It would afford me 
the liveliest gratification to fill up this incomplete portraiture of so 
illustrious a public servant, and an earnest wish to succeed in making 
the attempt inspires me with courage to risk a disappointment. My 
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impression of his merit in its fullest extent is grounded on many 
considerations. 

The circumstances which attended his entrance upon the great 
platform of life were untoward in the extreme. The principles on 
which he purposed to act increased the difficulties of his later 
position. His path was beset with temptations which have often 
misled the boyish possessor of uncommon capabilities. In manhood 
he had to contend with rival colleagues and able adversaries. Not- 
withstanding these successive obstacles, he rose to the summit of 
ministerial authority, and dying was honoured by a general feeling 
of sorrow for his premature decease. 

The infancy or early childhood of the future Prime Minister of 
England presents a sad contrast to this and other more formal 
marks of posthumous respect. His father had ceased to live; his 
mother had no resources beyond the hope attaching to youthful 
accomplishments and the precarious kindness of her late husband’s 
friends. Unfortunately their marriage had been so inconsiderate 
that every chance of aid from the natural quarter was peremptorily 
and permanently cut off. The child’s uncle, my own father, had 
shared with his elder brother the exclusion from every part of the 
family fortune, but wholly without any just or reasonable cause. He 
had consequently turned his back upon the Green Island, and settled 
in the British capital as principal member of a merchant’s establish- 
ment. There the orphan nephew—for orphan he might fitly be called 
even in his mother’s lifetime—found a home, and that care of his 
education which a parent would otherwise have supplied. 

It was not long before he drew attention to his great intellectual 
gifts. At the early age of four or five he surprised his relations 
by his manner of justifying himself when reproved on some trivial 
occasion. Even then the rudiments of that argumentative power, 
which in after years he displayed in public with so much effect, were 
suggestively apparent. Another of his natural gifts was a strong 
turn for poetical composition. He had not completed his ninth 
year when he wrote a poem remarkable for its promise of future 
excellence. Its subject was Greece, its character a contrast between 
the periods of Greek glory and Greek abasement. One day after 
dinner it was read aloud in the boy’s presence, and also in that of his 
uncle and aunt, who abstained from praising, but, when left alone, 
agreed in wondering at its precocity. It was printed a few years 
later as part of a number of the Microcosm, a work of four or five 
boys at Eton towards the end of the last century. It was doubtless 
not published without amendments; but Canning, who was one of 
the juvenile authors, told me long afterwards that he had been 
surprised by the very limited alteration required. 

I make no apology for quoting a few of the verses here, as they 
help to explain the turn of Canning’s mind towards the success and 
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fame of a public career to be obtained by soundness of principle, 


vigour of exertion, and the spirit of independence. 
Six opening lines explain the tenor of the whole composition :- 


Unrival’d Greece, thou ever honor’d name, 

Thou nurse of heroes dear to deathless fame, 
Tho’ now to worth, to honor all unknown, 

Thy lustre faded, and the glories flown, 

Yet still shall memory, with reverted eye, 

Trace thy past worth, and view thee with a sigh. 


The following detached passages may serve to figure out the 


remainder :— 
Confess what Persians slain 


Were strew’d on Marathon’s ensanguin’d plain. 
What millions bold Leonidas withstood, 
And seal’d the Grecian freedom with his blood. 


Witness Thermopyle ! how fierce he trod, 
How spoke a hero, and how moved a god! 


Let Leuctra say, let Mantinea tell, 

How great Epaminondas fought and fell. 

Who knows not, sees not with admiring eye, 
How Plato thought, how Socrates could die ? 
Here Homer's lip was touch’d with sacred fire, 
And wanton Sappho tuned her amorous lyre. 
Here bold Tyrtseus roused th’ enervate throng, 
Awaked to glory by th’ inspiring song. 

Here Pindar soar’d a nobler, loftier way, 

And brave Alcseus scorn’d a tyrant’s sway. 


This was thy state ; but oh! how changed thy fame, 
And all thy glories fading into shame. 
I make these quotations not so much for their merit as proofs of 

a natural turn for poetical composition, as for the indications they 
afford of the source whence our young author derived the first ele- 
ments of that character which he displayed in after life. There are 
passages in another poem, written by him when studying the law, in- 
tended for his future profession, which confirm almost to certainty the 
impression I entertain on this point. It would seem that he was in- 
vited by some college authority to write the verses which, according to 
custom at Oxford, were recited publicly to welcome a newly elected 
Chancellor of the University. In July 1793, the Duke of Portland 
was addressed in that character. The complimentary poem turned in 
substance on the resemblance as to spirit and effect between the 
solemnities at Oxford and the celebrated games of Greece. A 
stranger is told to recognise in both an identity of purpose. 


Think’st thou did Greece those solemn rites{display 
To gild the leisure of some festive day ? 

Did they but sweep in idle splendour by ? 
Meant they no more than met the vulgar‘eye ? 
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Oh! poor conception! then did Greece impart 

Her noblest lessons to the expanding heart ; 

Courage and dauntless toil; the thirst of fame, 
Unquenchable ; the blush of generous shame ; 

Their country’s loyal love, and friendship’s holy flame. 
Oxford no less. . ... 


Few, I conceive, and little to be envied, are they who can read 
a fair account of Canning’s life, and fail on reflection to perceive in 
all its prominent features a distinct expression of those ennobling 
qualities inculcated by Greece. Who without a blush could question 
his courage, his energy, his thirst of fame, his loyal patriotism, and 
deep sense of all that constitutes a sincere friendship ? 

I cannot leave this part of my subject without reminding the 
reader of other pieces of verse, comical as well as serious, which owe 
their existence to Mr. Canning’s pen. A list of them it is not in my 
power to give, but I may perhaps record a few not generally known 
as his. Of the serious kind in a separate form the most substantial 
is one entitled ‘Nelson and Trafalgar.’ It exhibits in strong con- 
trast the characters of Napoleon Bonaparte and Horatio Nelson, show- 
ing, at the same time, the qualities and’objects which on the one hand 
its author most condemned, and on the other most admired. In these 
respects it links on with the sentiments displayed in his earlier poems, 
and even repeats almost to the letter that passage in the Oxford 
address which I have particularly noted. My knowledge of the 
serious compositions is limited to four, namely, ‘The Pilot who 
weathered the Storm,’ the series of British kings in Latin verse, 
some lines on marriage when his own was in prospect, and an 
epitaph on his eldest son, whose life, to use the father’s expression, 
was ‘a long disease,’ and his death in early manhood what, in 
Shakespeare’s language, was ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.’ Mr. Canning’s contributions to the Anti-Jacobin appear 
to have been almost entirely ludicrous and satirical. The long and 
very impressive poem which closes that celebrated periodical has, I 
believe, been always attributed to him. What may be now stated 
with certainty is that some of the passages are so strikingly charac- 
teristic of his style and habit of thought as to leave no room for any 
other:claim to their authorship. The following lines, for instance, 
may, be confidently adduced in support of this remark :— 

Candour—who loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well, 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 
Convinced that all men’s motives are the same, 
And finds with keen discriminating sight 
Black not so black, nor white so very white. 
Give me th’ avow’d, th’ erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet, perhaps may turn his blow ; 


But of all plagues, good Heav’n! thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the candid friend. 
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The fugitive pieces of a lighter kind may be reserved for cursory 


notice in some later page. 
Mention has already been made of our orator’s power of argu- 


ment as cropping out rudimentally in his childish days. In my 
possession there is a letter; which exhibits not} only a far stronger 
proof of his early talent in that respect, but a clear exposition of 
the principles on which he was prepared to reason, whether in his 
private search or public assertion of truth. I can hardly be wrong 
in placing word for word on record here a complete extract of so 


precious a testimonial. 
Crewe Hall, October 15th, 1792. 


. . - Argument upon any topic I am so far from being anxious to avoid, or apt 
to hold cheap, that I desire nothing better than a fair and candid discussion of any- 
thing that I may at any time think, or say, or do. But I did mean to say—and I do 
mean to say—that the sort of argument which never did, or will, or in my opinion 
ought to make an impression upon my mind, is that which is derived, not from reason 
or inquiry into the truth or falsehood, the propriety or impropriety of the subject, 
but from example only—as when one hears, ‘Such a one thought so,’ ‘Such a one 
said so,’ ‘Such a one acted so’—brought as a sufficient ground for oneself being so 
to think, say, and do, without any investigation of the principles on which such 
habit of thought, word, or action, was established and to be justified ; and that too 
with regard to subjects not of skill and private professional dexterity (for on this 
sort of subjects the word or opinion of a practitioner may be, to a man who has 
not the same opportunities of knowledge, a sufficient direction), but upon broad 
general topics, which every man has equal opportunities of examining, and which 
every thinking man, according to my notions, is not only justified, but absolutely 
bound for his own honour and conscience, to examine for himself. 

Tell me that a farmer thinks so and so about seed; that a painter says this or 
that is the best method of mixing his colours; that a physician holds such or such 
medicine to be the specific for a particular complaint. And as I neither can nor 
need have, or pretend to have, any power of judging from my own knowledge of 
agriculture, painting, or medicine, I am willing (provided nothing has come within 
my own experience to contradict them) to adopt implicitly the opinion of the 
farmer, the painter, or the physician, 

But tell me that such a one (be the person who he may, be he one for whose 
abilities and penetration I have the highest respect, for whose person and character 
I have the warmest affection)—tell me that any person thinks so or so about morals, 
or about politics, or any other subject, if there be any other equally open to the 
consideration of all men, and for which no technical skill or particular habit is 
necessary, and where, therefore, I have the same opportunity, the same power, and 
consequently the same right, of forming my opinion, as that person had to form 
his opinion in such a case, though I should certainly hear the opinion with a 
deference, and examine it with an attention, proportionate to the consideration in 
which I held the person from whom it came ; yet, if, after such examination, I 
should find that my opinion did not coincide with his, I should no more think of 
conforming to that which I did not approve, because of the authority by which it 
was supported, than I should think of calling black white, or white black, in con- 
tradiction to my senses, and in compliance to the fancy of another. 

The sum, therefore, of what I expressed, or intended‘ to express, in my last 
letter, and of what I have more than once before endeavoured to convey to you at 
different times, is simply this: That so long as God continues to me the power of 
comparing, selecting, and judging between facts and opinions, it shall be my earnest 
endeayour to do so with as little prejudice and partiality as possible; and that, 
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whatever faults and errors I may commit, I will at least have the satisfaction of 
charging them upon my own responsibility ; and will not have it said to me—not 
justly said to me at least—‘ This you did on such a one’s opinion; thus you were 
the tool of that man ;’ ‘Here you were the echo of tother ;’ ‘Now your mind is 
warped by Mr. Tomkins ;’ ‘Sir John Simpkins gave you that notion of things.’ 
Such, I say, shall be my earnest endeavour. But in this, what is there of arrogance 
or self-sufficiency? Do I say I will never ask advice ? never hear reproach ? never 
collect information? God forbid; on every point I shall be ready and willing to 
profit by them all. But, that I may profit by them in good truth, it is necessary 
that they should never be received implicitly and from authority only, but heard, 
weighed, discussed, and finally adopted or rejected, with attention and respect, 
and a determination to get as near conviction as possible—with a resolution, in short, 
to act to the best of one’s own judgment, and with (what in a mind of common 
candour necessarily accompanies such feelings) a large, free, and unequivocal tolera- 
tion of other people’s opinions and actions, so long as they are not set up as an 
unerring rule whereby to measure and estimate mine. 


A man who in early manhood had fixed with due deliberation 
his rule of decision in doubtful cases of a practical kind, is surely en- 
titled to a first impression in favour of his having been actuated by 
honourable motives in every act of life exposed to public criticism. 
Well might the boys at Eton, when Canning was one of them, solicit 
and defer to his opinion with reference to some point on which their 
own impressions were vague or contradictory. For the correctness of 
this rather curious circumstance, I can appeal to a respected school- 
fellow of his, who brought it to my knowledge. It may be added 
that before and after he had taken part in state affairs he was 
habitually consulted by his nearest relations as one on whose judg- 
ment full reliance could be safely placed. Pitt must have set no 
small value on his opinion, for I have seen a financial sketch com- 
municated to him by that high-minded minister, with a request to 
know what he thought of going to war in such a state of the country’s 
resources. I have his own authority for stating what may be fairly 
taken as having in some degree a similar bearing. When Lord 
Cornwallis wrote from Dublin that Catholic emancipation could not 
be carried with the Act of Union, he advised Mr. Pitt to abstain from 
pressing the latter measure to its final accomplishment. The Union, as 
we all know,’was nevertheless carried through by itself, but followed at 
no great distance of time by the Act of Emancipation hoisted into an 
imperial law under the banner of a party previously opposed to it, 
and, stranger still perhaps, unattended as yet by its promised and 
expected consequences, contentment and internal tranquillity. 

I have seen it stated in some memoir that Mr. Canning’s first 
acquaintance with the minister of his choice was an invitation from 
Mr. Pitt. According to my recollection of what he told me himself, 
he sought, uninvited and without any previous introduction, an inter- 
view with the man whose ability, character, and policy he most ap- 
proved under the critical circumstances in which the country was then 
placed. A line in the Pursuits of Literature, an anonymous poem 
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of much note at the time, goes far to confirm this version of the 


incident :— 
Or seize on Pitt like Canning, by surprise. 


In either case the political connection had its origin in the same 
motives, and led to results of mutual confidence and mutual satisfac- 
tion, terminating only in the death of him to whom the words of 
Virgil may be justly applied :-— 


Utcunque ferent ea facta minores, 
Vincet amor patriz laudumque immensa cupido. 


The youthful survivor had been reproached with passing over from 
the Whig to the Tory party in order to open his way into Parliament 
and office. His own unsupported position and early acquaintances 
may have given birth to the suspicion, but there is enough in extant 
correspondence to show the real grounds of his preference, the total 
absence of anything which ought to have fettered his choice, and the 
independent spirit with which he gave it a substantial effect. 

Quotations more or less according with these assertions may be 
fitly preceded by a statement of two circumstances which are not 
without interest as bearing on this matter. 

First, there is reason to believe that Canning was aware of the 
Duke of Portland’s intention to secure his entrance into Parliament 
when Mr. Pitt obtained in his favour the nomination to Newport. 
He is known to have said that he foresaw the Duke’s transition to the 
side of Government, and was not prepared to move in the train of 
any one. 

Secondly, the late General Fox showed me a letter written by his 
father, Lord Holland, in reply to a female relation who had called 
upon him to renounce all intercourse with Canning on account of his 
supposed tergiversation, and vindicating him in terms highly credi- 
table to his calumniated friend. 

The quotations thus prefaced follow in the order of their dates. 
The first are copied from a letter addressed from the Temple to a 
friend who was travelling in Russia. The parts omitted with a view 
to brevity differ in no respect from the sense of those now brought 
into the light. 

Paper Buildings, December 4th, 1792. 


The state of the country at present is perhaps the most alarming that it is possib’e 
to conceive. The rapid progress of the French arms, and the wide diffusion of 
French principles, has given to a Republican party here such strength and spirit that 
there is,in my opinion, nothing mischievous and desperate which may not be appre- 
hended from them. This party is not, I believe, at this moment very numerous, 
but by its activity it is very likely to become so. Their principles are disseminated 
with an industry and success that is every day increasing. . . . The plan proposed 
by these gentry is no other than an exact imitation of all that has been done in 
France. . . . I have lately met with persons, and persons of education too, who 
have talked of the landing cf an armed force of Frenchmen in Scotland and 
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Ireland as an event not only probable, but very reasonably to be expected and 
desired. 

In Scotland the people are rife for insurrection, In Ireland the Catholics 
pursue their claims as yet with moderation and temper ; but if something be not 
done for them in the ensuing session of Parliament the consequence will be either 
war or massacre. Administration indeed, as I am told, and most sincerely hope, 
are well disposed to grant to them all that they claim; and their claims, God 
knows, are not exorbitant. They ask only that in trials of Papists, civil or criminal, 
the jury shall be, as is the law where foreigners are concerned, half of their own 
persuasion; and that they may be admitted, under the same qualifications as 
Protestants, to vote for county members. The Protestarts of Ireland, however, 
consider these demands as the most unreasonable that they ever heard of in their 
lives. 

Friday Evening, December 14th. 

There was a most violent debate in the House of Commons last night on the 
Address, Mr. F. Fox declared himself in a manner that cannot be thought 
equivocal any longer for the reforms. Windham and Burke spoke und voted with 
Government most decidedly ; but what puzzles me is that I am told the Duke of 
Portland’s family friends voted with F. 


In the following summer he became for the first time a member 
of Parliament. This beginning of his political career is recorded in 
a letter addressed to my mother from Oxford :— 


Christ Church, July 5th, 1793. 


I can hardly squeeze a moment out of any day in this week for any other 
purpose than that of going about to see and talk to a thousand different people, 
who are here from a thousand different places, 

I write to you, therefore, rather to show you the outside of this letter than 
to give you any satisfactory explanation of it in the inside. That I must 
defer till the present bustle is over. I shall only say for the present that I have 
the honour to represent in Parliament the respectable borough of Newtown, in the 
Isle of Wight, and that I have come in without one farthing of expense, or one 
farthing’s worth of obligation to any person in the world but one. That one you 
will easily guess; and if you guess it to be Mr. Pitt, you will be near the 
truth. 


It was not till the spring of 1796 that he entered into the service 
of Government as Under-Secretary of State, with Lord Grenville for 
his chief. By gradual success in speaking he repaid the confidence 
which his early reputation had founded; and he proved by his re- 
signation of office, when Pitt on retiring advised him to hold on, 
that he had accepted it, if not only, yet principally, as offering both 
means and occasions of promoting the public interests. His treat- 
ment of Mr. Addington has been ascribed to malice and the in- 
dulgence of other personal feelings. But surely it is more reasonable 
to view it as a natural consequence of his political consistency. He 
was convinced that the country required a strong government to keep 
it afloat under the pressure of accumulated dangers, that Mr. Pitt 
was of all contemporary statesmen the one most capable of steering 
aright, and that his appointed successor was not only incompetent to 
the high task, but wholly unconscious of his incapacity. Wit and 
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ridicule were the obvious instruments of a remedial kind, and Can- 
ning, a master of both, employed them in perfect good humour to 
shorten the rule of a weak administration unequal to the necessities 
of the time. He entered into no systematic opposition to Mr. Ad- 
dington in his parliamentary votes; he addressed himself courteously 
to the objectionable minister from his place in the House of Commons, 
and his shafts of ridicule, however successful, left no angry or unkind 
feeling in the bosom of their butt; for several years later, when Lord 
Sidmouth was Minister for the Home Department, he came out of his 
room on learning that Canning, member for Liverpool, was in his 
office, and shook hands with his former adversary with every appear- 
ance of good-nature and cordiality. 

On the close of the Duke of Portland’s administration in October 
1809, Mr. Perceval succeeded to the vacant post of Premier. In the 
private communications which had taken place just before between 
him and Mr. Canning, the latter thought he had reason to complain 
of the use, injurious to him, which had been made of the correspon- 
dence ; and he made up his mind in consequence to take no part in 
the new government, but to support or oppose its measures, according 
to his judgment, as an independent member of the House. All this 
appears with full explanations in a letter of his marked private, of 
which I possess an authentic copy. 

Wit, eloquence, and literary talent formed the capital of George 
Canning’s political column. Its base was character. What consti- 
tutes the force of character? What but command or influence, 
giving to one the power of many? How is this power to be obtained 
where fortune has withheld her favours, if not by the exercise of 
qualities engaging the admiration, the confidence, the sympathy of 
others on a scale proportioned to the interests at stake or the arena 
of competition? Distinguished to a high degree by the qualities 
here described, he had a fair claim to the chief direction of affairs ; 
but Perceval enjoyed the advantage of having been the ministerial 
leader of the Commons, and the duel with Castlereagh had not been 
viewed in its true colour by some influential minds. A detailed 
justification of Mr. Canning’s conduct was circulated immediately 
after the meeting, to which I now allude as furnishing an instance 
of his strong sense of public duty and his constant readiness to act 
upon its impulse at every risk—vitam impendere vero. Although his 
colleague’s challenge was a tissue, as he declared in reply, of mis- 
representations, he accepted it at once, and on Wimbledon Common 
exposed himself to the peril of a repeated exchange of shots rather 
than be the first to take shelter under the friendly interference of the 
seconds. 

Canning, in fact, had courage equal to any occasion. Though by 
no means quarrelsome, and having the habits of a civilian devoted 
to peaceful pursuits, he brooked no taunting reflection on his motives 
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of action, or slighting allusion to his mother’s history. On one re- 
markable occasion he carried resolution to its extreme. His life was 
seriously threatened by some anonymous assailant through the medium 
of a public journal. He sent a message to the menacing and 
murderous party through the editor of the newspaper, offering to 
meet him as adverse parties are wont to meet, and pledging his 
honour that he would go to the place of meeting alone, and without 
the knowledge of any other person whatever. 

More on this part of the subject can hardly be required. 

The incident of all others in his political career which gave a 
handle to detraction and obloquy was the embassy to Lisbon. A 
friend, perhaps a candid one, might question the prudence of the 
step in that light; but his long, minutely detailed, and wonderfully 
able speech, when brought face to face with his parliamentary censors 
in May 1817, reflected so clearly the principles of his conduct, as 
previously exhibited in writing and action, that his defensive state- 
ments, satisfactory as they were in themselves, derived as much 
confirmation from their consistency with the antecedents as from the 
very large majority which cleared him of all culpability, and scattered 
to the winds a futile, if not a malignant, attack. Sir Thomas 
Acland, the just, intelligent, and independent member for Devon- 
shire, bore witness in a few decisive words to the impression 
made upon the House by Mr. Canning’s defence. His closing words 
were these : ‘ After a speech which had thrilled through every heart 
jn the House, he would have been proud to have been so accused in 
order to have so defended himself.’ 

Reproaches were also thrown out against Mr. Canning for joining 
the Government in 1814, and remaining in office when the famous and, 
in seme respects, obnoxious Six Acts were carried through Parlia- 
ment by ministerial influence. Why, it may be asked, was he to be 
shut out from a Government from whose general policy he did not 
dissent, which opened its arms to receive him, and whose chief, Lord 
Liverpool, was his life-long friend? With respect to the Six Acts, it 
should be remembered that the nation, throughout a large extent of 
its three original kingdoms, was breaking into violent disorder caused 
by a general distress, verging in some parts on famine, for which the 
ministers were not answerable, and heightened to the point of ex- 
asperation by revolutionary agitators—in short, that the restrictive 
measures voted by Parliament, but unpopular in so far as they put 
a curb on the abuse of public assemblies and freedom of press, be- 
longed to the sad period of tumultuary processions, inflammatory 
harangues, and finally of the Cato Street conspiracy. It is but fair 
likewise to bear in mind that he retired from office not long after- 
wards rather than take part in the prosecution of Queen Caroline. 
To all appearance that act was the close of his official aspirations in 
England. The East India directors made choice of him for the 
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government of their possessions in Hindostan, and he was on the 
point of embarking for his remote destination, when the death of 
Lord Castlereagh restored him to Downing Street, and, to use his 
own expression, attached him to the labowring oars for life. Those 
who were urgent for his return to the Foreign Office were at first 
unwilling to concede to him the lead, as it is termed, of the House 
of Commons. ‘ Both or neither’ was the position he assumed, and 
his high-minded resolution prevailed, at the time, perhaps, to his 
regret. 

His second administration of foreign affairs, which lasted five 
years, had for its basis the maintenance of peace on principles of lib- 
eral order, political freedom, and international respect. The country 
in general, it might perhaps be said without exception, went with 
him. Some few may possibly have fancied that the liberality was a 
new light supplied by personal convenience or ambitious compliance 
with popular opinion. Appeal may surely be made to preceding 
statements in proof of its consistency with those impressions of his 
outset which led him to entertain a horror of the slave trade, to 
desire a more equitable state of law in Ireland, and even to sympa- 
thise with the first movements of revolution in France. But discri- 
mination was a powerful quality of his comprehensive mind, and he, 
no doubt, perceived that circumstances which at one time, by threat- 
ening England and all Europe with evils of the worst kind, forbade 
the loosening of any established authorities or diplomatic relations, 
left room, by their cessation at a later period, for a practical recurrence 
to the generous inspirations of his youth. 

Alike in both his appointments to the Foreign Office was the energy 
he displayed, in the former by his suggestion and urgent support of 
the expedition to Copenhagen, in the latter by the effectual rapidity 
with which he saved the independence of Portugal. Even in_ his 
study of the law, while passing from Christ Church to St. Stephen’s, 
he showed the same earnestness of action by exchanging his chamber 
in the Temple for a lodging at Oxford, where a greater command of 
books made up for a narrower field of amusements. 

His reputation for wit and agreeable conversation made him a 
welcome guest both in town and country ; but pleasantry now and then 
employed with a depreciating effect, and sarcasm used for the ex- 
posure of artifice or absurdity, raised here and there a notion that he 
was ill-natured and malicious. Never was a greater mistake. He was 
constitutionally good-humoured and kind; on principle, as I believe, 
he never yielded to a malicious feeling. The general character of his 
wit was light and playful; a contrast, a likeness between opposites, 
an illustration, a word used in a new sense, a ludicrous image, and 
other elements of fun were its usual forms. Punning was the only 
exception. Often as I have been in his company, I never heard him 

make a pun. His language in private was simple, amusing at the 
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time, but rarely so moulded as to claim a place in the addenda of 
Joe Miller. He was fully conscious of his power, and also knew its 
limits, for he told me on one occasion that he had never tried to 
raise a laugh at the expense of poverty or bodily defects. 

Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.' 

One remarkable incident in the House of Commons seemed to con- 
tradict this rule. It has not passed into oblivion, and the name of 
Ogden will suffice to recall it to the reader’s recollection. A reference 
to Hansard’s Debatee will also explain for what legitimate reasons the 
seeming exception involved no breach of the rule, but, on the contrary, 
was emphatically required for the establishment of truth and the 
vindication of justice. 

The case of poor Ogden was simple enough. He became an 
object of interest to Sir Francis Burdett and other politicians of the 
same class, to whom, through mistake or misrepresentation, he ap- 
peared in the light of a political victim, and by whom he was cer- 
tainly made an instrument of attack upon the Government. Can- 
ning acquired an exact knowledge of the facts, which proved to be the 
very reverse of those stated in support of the assault, and manfully 
produced them in the House of Commons, increasing not a little the 
effect of their truth by the strong flashes of wit which he threw upon 
the adverse and wholly misshaped statement. 

His early impressions of Grecian virtue did not fail him in the 
article of friendship. He was a steady, serviceable, and affectionate 
friend with respect to his early intimates and parliamentary sup- 
porters—affectionate, but varying in degree; serviceable, but according 
to what: the occasion afforded or duty permitted. In my possession 
there is authentic proof of his having provided for the fair pretensions 
of every individual in the limited number of his political party at the 
same time that he consented to join the administration in 1814. 

Somewhere about the year 1792, a young student of law occupied 
an apartment in the Temple. One morning a poor unacknowledged 
relation applied to him for relief. The student, having no money at 
command, gave him a portion of his clothes instead, and indemnified 
his servant for the loss of an eventual perquisite by the gift of his 
watch. The student was George Canning. 

Several years later, a retired statesman, under the pressure of want 
and sickness, applied to a statesman in place for pecuniary aid. His 
bond for 200/. accompanied the request. A cheque to that amount 
was sent in reply, and the bond was thrown into the fire. George 
Canning was the statesman in place. 

Of that student and statesman, the gifted in mind alone, no one 
has ever learnt the name without hearing of his wit as well as of his 
eloquence and ministerial celebrity. His talent of that kind has been 

1 Juvenal, Sat. iii. 152. 
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slily, perhaps even openly, stigmatised as not only sarcastic, but 
ill-natured into the bargain. Sarcastic it was, ay, and cutting to 
the bone, when artifice important enough to require exposure and 
rebuke warranted a sally of indignation; but ill-natured, in the sense 
I attach to ill-nature, it never was. I have seen many of his early 
letters, in some of which are names of persons familiar to the world 
at large, but all of an easy, light-hearted, good-natured character, the 
rare exceptions being sufficiently explained to justify the distinction. 
I had occasion once to consult him as to the manner in which I should 
treat a diplomatic colleague, of whose secret conduct, unwarrantable 
in form, and injurious to my diplomatic proceedings, I had acciden- 
tally acquired a knowledge. His answer was: ‘ Snub him, and leave 
him off” Iwill not name the man, although his roguery was dis- 
covered by his own Government, who treated him as a culprit, and 
employed him, nevertheless, privately, for he was clever enough to 
have a value independent of character. I once took the liberty of 
hinting to Mr. Canning that his manner of carrying on his political 
differences with the Duke of Wellington was rather below what the 
Duke might fairly think due to his great military services and 
almost unrivalled elevation. ‘He must take neighbour's fare, was 
all I got in reply. On another occasion I ventured to express some 
little surprise that he should have gone so far in the heat of party 
strife as to stop Mr. Brougham’s provoking invective by exclaiming, 
‘ That, sir, is false.’ His justification consisted in the assertion that 
the words, however unqualified, ‘ kad done a great deal of good’ The 
mention of these rather trivial anecdotes may be excused on account 
of their significance as indications of his manner of expressing him- 
self when explanation was to be avoided. 

This point of view may be further illustrated by sundry familiar 
anecdotes or fugitive compositions, which, however, can only be stated 
at the risk of repeating what is already known to the social or literary 
world. 

At the head of a dwarf selection may fitly be placed a sehoolboy’s 
epigram, written, as it would seem, with a feeling which in due 
season was to expand into patriotism :— 
When weigh’d with us you kick the beam, 
Say wags of Eton jealous ; 
If true, the reason’s clear, we deem— 
You are such heavy fellows! 


Eton at a later period was also the scene of what follows. Several 
boys met together for the recital of a poem composed by one of them. 
Among the verses was a line which ran’ thus, if long tradition be 


correct :— 
By the blue lustre of her languid eye. 


Objection was made to the italicised epithet, and various amend- 
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ments were suggested. Two or three of them were near the mark, 
but not so near as to be quite satisfactory. Silence ensued ; every one 
was lost in search of the precious but latent word—a word conveying 
the idea of ease in position and breadth of range in rotation. 
Suddenly a voice was heard: ‘ What say you to swivel?’ Gravity at 
once collapsed, and away into vacancy on a roar of laughter went 
poem and poet and all. 

The next illustration may be given in Canning’s own words. In 
September 1790, he writes from Crewe Hall :— 


Crewe Hall, September 4th, 1790. 
Mrs. Crewe, you must know, has a dog called ‘ Quan.’ A day or two ago, at 

dinner, Mr. Crewe said that poor ‘Quan’ had been very ill in the morning, and 
‘Tf he dies,’ said he to Mrs. Crewe, ‘ will you let him be buried in your dairy ?’ 
Now a dairy is rather too delicate a place to bury a dog in, and so Mrs, C. fought 
it off for some time; but at last, ‘ Well,’ said she, turning to me, ‘ Quan shall be 
buried there if you will give him an epitaph.’ ‘That I will, said I, ‘and with all my 
heart : 

Poor “ Quan” lies buried in the dairy, 

And is not that a sad Quandary ?’ 


Many years afterwards he had to entertain the King and 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands when they visited England during 
his tenure of the Foreign Office. He named Mr. Byng, so well 
known as the poodle, to act as master of the ceremonies to their 
Majesties. One morning arrangements were to be made for an 
excursion. A council was held, and every place in the carriage was 
supplied with an occupant, when some one exclaimed, ‘ You can’t 
leave Byng behind; how is he to go?’ ‘ Underneath, of course,’ 
said the Minister. A laugh ensued, but the poodle was seated 
with due respect. 

There is reason to presume that practical joking was a good deal 
in fashion about a century ago. The amusement was one which had 
its inconveniences, but they belong to the time of action, and the 
remembrance may be entertained without a spark of regret. Two 
instances in which Mr. Canning had a share still hold a place in my 
recollection. A party of young people were brought together at a 
country house in Derbyshire, when it happened one day that the 
conversation turned upon the manner in which trials were conducted, 
and a lady who was present expressed her ignorance of the forms 
and her wish to see them in practice. ‘Nothing more easy,’ said 
one of the company. ‘I think we are numerous enough to get up a 
trial without waiting till the Courts are in session.’ No sooner said 
than done. In a very few days the judge was on his bench, the 
lawyers, the witnesses, the parties concerned, all in their respective 
places. A respectable number of spectators made the representation 
complete. The pleadings, the examinations, the summing-up, were 
all carried through, and the judge, having received the verdict of a 
supposed jury, was on the point of giving sentence, when the leading 
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counsel (Canning, no doubt) stepped forward, and requested in 
earnest tones that an important witness, just arrived, might be 
heard. Consent was given with becoming gravity, and the new 
witness, a young female of colour, was ushered in. Imagine his 
lordship’s horror when he perceived that the engaging personation was 
his own wig-stand dressed up for the occasion, and disclosing in full 
blaze the secret, so carefully kept, of his premature baldness. The 
judge was no less a person than the late Right Honourable John 
Hookham Frere. 

Unqualified amusement, the rose without its thorn, must have 
closed upon the fish-dinner speech ascribed to Mr. Canning, and 
proved, one might say, by internal evidence to have been his :— 

Rising, gentlemen, to thank you for your kindness in drinking my health, I 
hope you will permit me to take a hint from the occasion which has brought us 
together. This, gentlemen, is a fish dinner. Fish drink much, and say little. 
While you follow their example in the first respect, allow me to follow it in the 
second. I drink most cordially to the health of every one here. 

To my understanding it appears that no unusual stretch of in- 
dulgence is required to find no shade of ill-nature or unkindness in 
these representative instances of our statesman’s wit, but on the 
contrary a general tone of lively good-humour bordering on fun, and 
only in some cases disparaging, as wit, the offspring of conscious 
quickness, must ever be when taking a personal form. 

What little remains to be noted wears a more serious and, in its 
close, a more sad and deplorable aspect. Mr. Canning, as I have said, 
was lost to England when the sudden decease of Lord Castlereagh 
brought him back from the port of his embarkation for India to fill the 
vacant places of Secretary for Foreign Affairs and leader in the House 
of Commons. There is no reason to doubt that his administration of 
Indian affairs would have redounded to his credit and increased his 
fame, but well was it for himself and for his country that Providence 
ordered it otherwise. The addition of five years and several months 
to his political as well as to his natural life was nobly, successfully, 
and gloriously devoted to the establishment of the best principles, 
and their corresponding enactments. 

To our foreign relations he gave a tone which had the effect of 
maintaining our national dignity without compromising the country’s 
peace, although he had often to deal with powers either hostile to 
our constitutional system or jealous of our commercial prosperity. 
He laid the foundation of Greek independence, he limited the action 
of despotic influence abroad, he recognised the revolted provinces of 
Spanish America as independent States, he defended Portugal when 
threatened by neighbouring powers with a vigour and efficiency seldom 
matched, he opened negotiations for the settlement of every outstand- 
ing difference with the United States. 

Liberal as he thus appears to have been, his opinions had root in 
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a love of popularity; their consistency resulted from conviction. He 
opposed Parliamentary reform at home as steadily as he promoted 
the cause of freedom abroad. Right or wrong, in that respect he 
held the same doctrines alike when Pitt was his chief and when 
Lansdowne was his colleague. 

It may be said with truth that when he was finally called to the 
helm, he owed that well-earned elevation to the united confidence of his 
sovereign and the people. Nor is it less true that his premature death 
a few months later was not only a cause of deep sorrow throughout 
his own country, but was felt as a loss by every nation capable of 
appreciating high qualities of mind, sound principles of conduct, and 
resolution to confront every kind of difficulty for the honour and 
welfare of his native land. 

STRATFORD DE REDOLIFFE. 
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An Englishman who travels from time to time'on the Continent, and 
on his way converses with some of the Frenchmen or Germans he 
meets, not unfrequently elicits ‘some opinion from them on the 
institutions or peculiarities of his own country; for he has a feeling 
that such opinions are perhaps free from the prejudices he is familiar 
with at home, and that consequently the views they express may be 
original, even if erroneous. He is accordingly prepared for something 
a little new, and there are a few subjects in which I think his 
expectation will not be disappointed. One of these is the education 
of the boys of our higher classes. Let us suppose that he is talking 
with an intelligent Frenchman, a man fully acquainted with his own 
country, who has also picked up what he can about England. He 
will find him highly appreciative of our public-school system, which 
appreciation the Englishman takes as a matter of course, having 
probably been educated at one himself, and having great faith in the 
training he has undergone ; but the reason the foreigner gives rather 
surprises him. It is not the intellectual training our lads enjoy 
which has excited his admiration; on that score he thinks his own 
lyceés in Paris are in no way inferior. Still less is it the almost 
unbounded liberty allowed to English boys; that he regards as a 
national idiosyncrasy which, if tolerably harmless in England, it 
would be madness to encourage in France; but he selects for his 
unqualified approval a feature of our educational system which has 
no counterpart in the establishments of his own country, that is to say, 
the culte of athletics. The Englishman is surprised because he is 
hardly yet prepared to say that athleticism is quite the most 
admirable feature in our schools, and he does not see why, if the 
thing is so much admired, it is not adopted in France. Now leaving 
the latter question aside, we have to consider firstly, whether 
athleticism is so highly spoken of with good reason; secondly, if 
there are grounds for thinking that elements of danger are contained 
therein ; thirdly, if this is the case, what measures should be taken 
to meet this danger most effectually. 

1. What then are the main reasons why athletics are encouraged 
among boys at school? or rather let us say, What ought to be the 
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reasons why they are encouraged ? for it often happens that a system 
is valuable on certain grounds, but is lauded and supported on others ; 
which perhaps we shall find to be the case in this instance. Firstly 
then, they are encouraged, and rightly so I think, on the grounds of 
health. Recent years have witnessed among all classes of society a 
growing attention to the health of the body, and the hygienic value 
of games for boys has never yet been seriously impugned. Few 
things are more consoling to our national vanity than the contrast 
presented by the spectacle of English boys engaged in one of our 
outdoor games, and that of a troop of sallow knock-kneed French 
youths filing in groups of three along the high-road, for this is their 
corresponding and solitary recreation. An English boy has probably 
tried the same thing at a private school, and hates the memory of it 
now that he is 14 and can play football regularly; but a young 
Frenchman of 17 has never known anything more attractive. He 
hears occasional rumours of a country where boys practise ‘le box’ 
and other strange pastimes, and wonders if they are happy ; while his 
young energy is never stirred by the delight of bodily feats successfully 
performed, or stimulated to prowess by eager companions. His youth 
passes wearily, and he looks back on it afterwards as the time of his 
life most productive of dismal recollections, a time of close restraint 
and unrelieved labour. We observe this contrast and believe in 
athletics as preservative of one immeasurably precious possession, the 
possession of health, and so leading to another yet more precious, for 
boys and men alike, the possession of happiness. Again, there is 
another most useful side to athletics not so commonly talked of; I 
mean their discipline. A boy is disciplined by them in two ways: by 
being forced to put the welfare of the common cause before selfish 
interests, to obey implicitly the word of command, and act in concert 
with the heterogeneous elements of the company he belongs to; and 
secondly, should it so turn out, he is disciplined by being raised to a 
post of command, where he feels the gravity of responsible office and 
the difficulty of making prompt decisions and securing a willing 
obedience. Good moral results of this sort may be expected from 
games wherever they have developed spontaneously, and where all, 
even to the youngest, eagerly engaging, choose their commanders, 
pugneeque cient simulacra sub armis. 

These are some of the satisfactory aspects of athleticism. More 
might be enumerated, but it would be superfluous, as Englishmen 
evidently are alive to all the merits of this national characteristic, 
and we may remark that this has been especially noticeable during 
the last quarter of a century or so. It is not easy to produce 
authentic information bearing on the importance attached to athletics 
before the lifetime of the present generation, but there are two facts 
showing clearly enough which way the stream runs, that are worth 
mentioning. Any one who played in the Oxford and Cambridge or 
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Eton and Harrow cricket matches thirty years ago can testify that 
there were scarcely enough spectators to form a continuous line round 
Lord’s cricket-ground. In the latter match it was not found neces- 
sary to use ropes till 1864, while now such is the importance of the 
annual pageant that it affects the duration of the London season. 
At about the same date a few keen partisans gathered together to see 
the Universities contend in rowing. Little was said about it, scarcely 
anything written. Nowadays the crowd assembled to see the practice 
of the crews equals the number of those who used to watch the actual 
race; moreover, the minutest facts connected with the play of each 
oarsman’s muscles are anxiously picked up on the spot, form a para- 
graph in the daily papers, and are telegraphed to the Antipodes. 
Deducting from all this the influence of fashion and the mere 
gregarious tendencies of society, it is quite clear that there has been 
a dead set of public feeling towards increasing the importance of all 
athletics. In short, the tide has borne all before it, and scarcely a 
warning voice has been heard hinting at the possibility of going too 
far; and consequently very many boys, soon after they enter the 
schools (some of them before), are impressed with the notion that 
athletics are to be pursued as the one important thing—in conjunc- 
tion with reading perhaps, st non, guocunque moilo—but pursued 
with every nerve they must be. 

Such then, briefly, is the system, its merits, and the light in 
which it is regarded. I come now to consider the elements of danger 
contained therein. 

2. At first sight anyone would say that its chief danger in the 
present day lies in the superfluity of time devoted to various outdoor 
pursuits at school. This is wrong. I do not deny, of course, that too 
much time may be, and not unfrequently is, absorbed daily by games ; 
but that is not the chief danger; authorities could easily suppress an 
extra hour or two if they saw fit. But it is not generally realised 
that the effects of games last far beyond the close of playhours. 
Leaving out of sight all physical considerations, over-fatigue, &c., 
which are, nevertheless, very important, let us look merely at the 
effects on the mind. Suppose the case of a lad in a school where 
athletics are much thought of, who is perhaps just emerging from 
obscurity because it is found that he can row or bowl well. He finds 
himself with an unlimited prospect of fame before him; if he makes 
a great strugyle, some important step in his ‘ young ambition’s ladder’ 
will be reached; he will be elevated into a social atmosphere now 
tenanted by the high ones of the earth, who look down on him scorn- 
fully, but, in the event of his success, would soon be walking arm-in- 
arm with him. A fascination, unimaginable by the outside world, 
urges him onward, and with a sense of his increasing importance 
comes an increasing appreciation of the method by which he has 
risen ; so that, even with his books before him, his mind is wandering 
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among the scenes of his ephemeral triumphs and reverses, while he 
ruminates on his last big innings or the prospects of distinction in a 
coming football match. Prizes, places in the school, are but little things, 
and are treated as of little worth. This statement of the case is not a 
whit exaggerated as far as the majority of athletes are concerned. It 
needs a very exceptional boy indeed, after having been engaged in an 
absorbing pursuit, to unshackle straightway his energies and thoughts 
simply at the call of duty, probably uninviting, irksome duty. But the 
athletes are not the only ones affected. Wherever athletics are very 
popular, around the coterie of successful gamesters is formed a large 
horde of hangers-on, boys who admire muscle without possessing it, 
and who, formed by nature for a very different line, adopt the habits 
and opinions of the superior class, till, perhaps without participating, 
their interest too is absorbed by the prevailing rage, and the tone of 
the whole community is affected. Under these conditions work, 
honest spontaneous effort in other lines but amusement, is impossible. 

In this way intellectual interests are gravely imperilled by any 
advanced growth of athleticism. But it may be said that there are 
some things even more important than intellectual interests, and 
provided that the action of athleticism on these is undoubtedly 
beneficial, we can put up with a considerable loss of book-learning 
in view of greater advantages. This leads me to consider briefly the 
complex question of the effects of athletics upon vice and immorality 
at schools. We are familiar with a widely-held opinion that healthy 
games are, per sé, a check upon vicious tendencies, but we do not 
account for the fact that among schoolboys the mere students are, as a 
body, more virtuous than the mere athletes; for that this is a fact I 
cannot doubt, though it is a little difficult to point to the reason. 
Probably any great amount of idleness and absolute supremacy of re- 
creation over study would act injuriously in this direction ; for though 
athleticism may easily so engross the attention as to stunt the higher 
life of a school, it does not appear that it is sufficiently powerful to act 
as a barrier to the lower tendencies; idleness, however caused, must 
be deleterious in this respect. On the other hand it is tolerably 
clear that at the Universities there is not a higher standard among 
mere students than among mere athletes, so that we must be careful 
not to attribute any evil effects directly to games; indeed, almost 
all agree in thinking that a student at the University, and certainly a 
hard-working boy at school, is the better for participation in them. 
Meanwhile, an energetic athlete without an idea of any other pursuit 
whatever, is better off and less likely to turn out vicious than a wholly 
idle University man, or schoolboy ; and the appreciation of this fact 
seems to have led people into investing athletics with a power of 
stemming vice; the truth being that they are in a limited degree 
obstructive of it, but only in a limited degree, and it is quite erroneous 
to suppose that in any educational institution a predominance of 
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athleticism necessarily brings with it a high standard of morals : there 
are so many undoubted advantages connected with a sensible pursuit 
of athletics, that we can well afford to be cautious in attributing 
to them hypothetical virtues. So I think we may quit this portion 
of the subject by saying that the beneficial properties of athleticism 
are not confined to a far advanced or excessive development of it, 
but are better brought into play by a system carefully controlled with 
reference to the intellectual claims of school life, and that in any case 
those properties are beneficial to the tone of a school in a very limited 
degree. Accordingly, if the intellectual life is ever clearly endangered, 
this aspect of athletics should not be brought forward as a counter- 
balancing argument of any weight. Let us now see how an ad- 
vanced growth of athleticism acts in reference to another important 
matter. 

As is well known, in the majority of public schools a considerable 
part of the disciplinary government is relegated to a section of boys 
who have reached a certain position in school order, that is to say, to 
those who are as a body the intellectual primates of the place. They 
are invested with great power by the authorities, and are supposed 
to represent the conscientious portion of the community, to suppress 
the unruly and guard the weak from oppression. They are called 
monitors. Now side by side with these another class grows up equally 
compact and generally about as numerous, but not invested with 
power or recognised by the authorities. These are the foremost 
athletes, and to them is paid spontaneously and without stint the 
allegiance of the main body of the school. Occasionally, of course, 
the two intermingle, and one boy unites in himself the two sources 
of influence ; but, speaking generally, a difficulty is always threatened 
by the co-existence of two powers; the one recognised as supreme 
by the constitution, the other chosen as the object of respect and 
affection by the subject classes of boys. The constitution is framed 
in antagonism to public feeling, and consequently the forces that 
work for good, the monitors, work under a difficulty. The power- 
ful athletic influence assumes in any given case probably an in- 
different, perhaps a hostile, attitude towards them, and if they are 
not actually thwarted by it they can scarcely ever calculate on its co- 
operation ; and thus a great power in the school so far from being 
utilised for good, is liable to constitute itself an enemy to discipline. 
Meantime, in a few schools, the monitorial system does not exist. 
In these, of course, the athletes find a freer scope for the exercise of 
their great influenee: they are the one section of the school to whose 
hands a controlling and guiding power is liberally entrusted. Their 
means of influence for good or evil are in some cases simply illimitable. 
As is sometimes remarked, no public functionary, no clergyman, 
no military commander, certainly no Prime Minister, assumes his 
powers entrusted with such absolute and unquestioning confidence, 
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as does a prominent public school-boy. His opinions are not disputed, 
no Opposition benches are ranged against him ; but his lightest utter- 
ance carries law with it, and in questions of right and wrong his 
behaviour goes far to shape the yet pliant dispositions of those around 
him, the future ruling class of the country. The question then 
arises whether an enlightened superior authority would naturally 
select athletes to be the holders of this power: and to judge from 
the definite constitution of a monitorial school, and the tendency 
of such few measures as deal with the matter in other schools, it is 
clear that we must answer this question in the negative. In other 
words the exaltation of athletics and athletes creates complications in 
school government. 

These, then, are the dangerous aspects of athleticism. It is liable, 
if allowed full play, to damage seriously the intellectual interests of 
a school without raising appreciably the moral tone, and also to be- 
come a hindrance to school government. It is quite obvious, then, 
that great care should be taken to control this development of school 
life. It should be looked upon as ever tending to form an excrescence, 
and may be compared to the pet lion A’schylus speaks of, which when 
kept in check is a constant source of pleasure, but which, having 
grown in stature and escaped from control, works mischief far and 
wide. Is it the case then that athletics have become dangerous? if 
so, in what quarter is the danger chiefly to be found? Now, in answer 
to these questions, it would not be difficult to institute a comparison 
between different schools, showing the amount of hours per diem 
devoted in each to athletics; but this would be useless, for, as I have 
indicated, the grave fact is not the amount of time spent in particular 
games, but the consumption and absorption of energy consequent 
upon the excessive admiration paid to those games. We know too 
that the halo which surrounds athletics is not at all the same in 
different schools, and so the effects of athleticism must vary a 
great deal. It would be absurd to suppose that all our public 
schools suffer from the same complaint; but it is certain that 
in some of them athleticism has advanced far enough to be con- 
sidered an evil, and that, if its indirect etfects are carefully taken 
into account, the number of schools so affected will be found tolerably 
extensive. To particularise further would be useless for my purpose, 
because I now have to consider the ways of meeting this evil, and as 
tke circumstances of different schools vary so much, it is impossible 
to take them singly. The subject must be treated generally, and 
what follows must be taken, of course, as applying only to schools 
where athleticism has become dangerous, for the reasons I have already 
given. 
3. The evils of excessive athletics should be dealt with, I believe, 
by measures of a twofold character, direct and indirect, the first directly 
diminishing the importance attached to them, the second augmenting 
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the interest in higher subjects, that is to say in subjects of more 
practical value, more refining, more edifying. 

We may, then, first ask the question: What is the secret of the 
importance attached by schoolboys to athletics? and omitting such 
recondite causes as Teutonic nationality, climate, &c., let us see if 
there are no less complex, more preventible causes at work with 
which it is our object to deal. I am assuming that, on the whole, 
masters are alive to the nature of the problem: that though they 
may freely partake in games with the boys, yet that they are ever 
trying to stem the current of their feelings where they think that the 
stream runs too fast, by pointing out how ephemeral and secondary 
the claims of athletics are in comparison with other things. But yet 
it is certain that in many cases they find the opposing force too strong 
for them, and that they cannot diminish it because the motive power 
lies beyond their sphere of action. That motive power is the con- 
sensus of fashionable public opinion which acts externally on the 
feelings of the school and produces such results. Now we may well 
suppose that their attempts to modify public opinion may fail, but 
there remains another course open to them, that is, to leave public 
opinion alone, but take away as far as possible the means of its acting 
upon schools, and withdraw the boys from its influence. The force 
may continue to exist, but it need- not be allowed to tell upon so sus- 
ceptible a community. For instance, the authorities of any school 
where the devotion to athletics is undeniably excessive, may very likely 
find that there are certain recurring occasions on which this remark- 
able feature of public opinion is presented in a most imposing and 
dazzling form to the boys. In such a way even the youngest comes to 
perceive that contests which from their character should excite a con- 
fined and local interest solely, are made the occasion for a striking 
manifestation of wide-spread public enthusiasm, and gradually he 
draws the inference that there is something intrinsically noble and 
worthy of homage in a sport which can so stir a multitude. Within 
the school walls he finds (so we assume) a body of men who are 
continually telling him that there are higher interests in life, and 
that to these his attention should be given, but 


Quid faciunt pauci contra tot millia fortes ? 


He looks upon them as a class bound to preach such doctrines in the 
position they hold, and that it is only to be expected they should do 
so; but as for really thinking that they are right when, as it appears 
to him, the whole of England is the other way, that he cannot bring 
himself to do. He does not reflect that it is the few who have a really 
intimate acquaintance with the subject who say such things, while 
outside it is perhaps only one of the unaccountable and erratic im- 
pulses of modern fashion which for a time carry all before them in 
the contrary direction. He weighs no ‘pros and cons,’ but starts 
Vou. VII.—No. 35. 
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meantime on his school career heavily weighted with a load of 
athleticism, and cannot consider anything except with reference to 
this all-pervading influence, this rightful réXos of a boy’s existence. 
I am convinced that this is no exaggerated statement of the case, 
and I can see no rational corollary to it but this:—that steps should 
be taken to suppress or greatly change the character of, or opportunity 
for, such ebullitions of public feeling, seeing that the feeling itself is 
certainly irrational, and perhaps evanescent, but that, while it exists 
and is allowed such free and direct action upon any school, its effects 
are baneful. Of course the difficulties, and also the necessities of 
earrying out any drastic remedy of this kind, vary with different 
schools, and I only indicate in outline the nature of the reform to 
which a consideration of the subject seems so imperatively to lead. 
Any alteration of this sort, if carried out, would act directly in 
reducing the prestige of athletics. We now have to consider some 
indirect methods, designed to raise the importance of more serious 
matters. But, before considering them, we may remark that they 
should operate part passu, and in the same proportion as the over- 
grown influence of athleticism declines, Supposing that in any 
school the mass of boys suddenly realised that they had lavished their 
affection more or less on baubles, and ceased to devote themselves 
as they did before to games; there would obviously be created a 
vacuum in the daily outcome of energy; many a mind, before fully 
occupied, would find less to think about, and would have abundant 
leisure time, where formerly there was little or none. Now we can 
all conjecture, since the days. of Dr. Watts, what would be the result 
of a suddea increase of leisure among boys. The more ‘ idle hands’ 
there are, the more mischief they do, and every one who has con- 
sidered the question knows that herein lies a great practical difficulty. 
Athleticism is able to cope with many indolent bad boys, who are 
stirred up to indulge in an occupation at once healthy and absorbing, 
and are so kept from the multifarious evils which flourish among the 
wholly idle. Diminish the power ofathleticism, and vice is, so to speak, 
unfettered and turned loose. Such is the difficulty as it exists at present. 
But this difficulty rests upon a certain low and hopeless view of English 
boys, which is adopted by those who suppose that an abnormal growth 
of athleticism is necessary in order to check their strivings towards 
wickedness; who say that it is unwise to remove this predominating 
influence, which so often lies like a pall upon the higher life of the 
school, for fear that evil so released will be sufficient to outweigh the 
good. And yet the view is not wholly false. There is truth in it, 
enough truth to make us insist again on this caution: that when it is 
held necessary that boys’ minds should be diverted from athletics, 
care should be taken to supply their place, so that the house which 
is thus swept and garnished may be filled at once with a really fitting 
occupant, the desire for such knowledge, a wish for such self-improve- 
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ment, as is potent to preserve the inner life vigorous and pure, and 
train it for useful doings in the world. Such a suggestion, however, 
would be unpractical without some consideration of the means neces- 
sary to this end. In what direction are we to look for those means? 
What are the grounds for hoping that they can be found ? 

Of late years a very important change has been noticeable in the 
education of our higher classes. Certain conditions have given birth 
to a now widely accepted theory of education, which in all probability 
will effect still more marked alterations than it has hitherto, The con- 
ditions are these. Owing to the increase of population on the one hand, 
and the advance of learning on the other, we are brought face toface, not 
only with an increasing number of subjects to be learned, but also with 
an increasing necessity of learning them. Many members of the class 
from which, thirty years ago, the ornamental men of leisure were re- 
cruited, now find that existence has assumed to them a more sombre 
hue; paths formerly open to them are open no longer, and through 
knowledge alone an access to ease and affluence is to be obtained. Ac- 
cordingly, the avenues to knowledge have been made smooth, and every- 
thing invites the unwilling to learn. The results of many years’ 
unintermittent labour are presented in a compressed form in every 
description of handbook and pocket-primer, for it is only permitted to 
a comparatively few to remain ignorant and be content therewith. The 
field of knowledge has thus been greatly extended and opened out, and a 
great diversity of subjects have been grappled with in one way or an- 
other ; and in spite of the fact that much of this great movement pro- 
duces a paltry caricature of learning, new interests have been excited 
and minds stimulated which would have lain stagnant before. The 
managers of the various seats of education have roused themselves to 
supply the needs of the time and extend their resources; and they 
now present to the public a programme far broader and more in- 
viting than that of a quarter of a century ago. In this way various 
special lines of education have been more widely adopted, and their 
adoption has influenced the purely general education, with this result : 
men now perceive that boys’ minds are almost infinitely various, and 
that knowledge of various sorts must be presented to them in various 
ways—anything to awaken interest and encourage voluntary in- 
tellectual effort. Now it is from the development of this theory 
that I think we may expect results having an important bearing on 
the matter in hand. The introduction of subjects likely to attract 
boys’ interest, and the general idea of teaching them by exciting that 
interest, tend to upset the notion that dull work is valuable per se, 
quite independently of the subjects worked at. It must be 
admitted that this notion has been allowed every chance. Men have 
aimed at educing solid effort by a curriculum of study which could 
only be attractive to a select few. Let us hope that the idea has 
really had its day, for besides being, as many now think, compara 
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tively useless in itself, its effect on an overgrown athleticism is 
positively pernicious. So long as the graver occupations of a 
boy’s life are slavish and detested, he will throw himself heart 
and soul into any kind of amusement, and set himself to find his 
only happiness therein, while all knowledge, all that is either use- 
ful for practical life, or merely refining in itself, he will vaguely 
think must be in a way dismal ; his view of it will be coloured by the 
memory of the toilsome and sterile hours he has spent with his books. 
And even if he is forced to learn something, such knowledge as he 
gains will be unproductive ; he has no affection for it and does not 
care toimpartit. Itis remarkable how many men seem half ashamed 
even of such useful knowledge as they do possess. If boys’ minds are 
to be elevated from athletics to anything higher, it will not be by 
such methods as these. 

So let us suppose it to be admitted that a system of voluntary 
learning is desirable : how is it to be obtained? In answer to this it 
cannot be expected that any complete formulated scheme should be 
presented which would be certain to produce the effect desired. The 
working out of the general idea depends principally on individual in- 
fluence for its success, and numberless obstacles have to be overcome ; 
all that can be done is, that every one interested in education should 
consider and see if this idea of teaching is not the freest and most 
enlightened, in the hope of inducing unanimous effort in the same 
direction, and so increasing the amount of that individual influence. 

There are, however, a few subsidiary points worth noticing. The 
numerous subjects which men of science, with Sir John Lubbock at 
their head, have succeeded in getting taught in public schools, have 
in most cases produced, or been incorporated with, the ‘ modern sides,’ 
that is to say, certain curricula designed for those who wish to learn 
(besides science) modern languages, and certain forms of mathematics, 
&c., required for the army or diplomacy. But the movement has 
not stopped here. A further and most satisfactory result is notice- 
able in the recent establishment of workshops under proper control, 
where boys can gain some idea of the value of manual labour, and the 
respect due to careful handicraft. Museums too are encouraged, 
since they help in extending the front, so to speak, of the intellectual 
interest presented to the boys, and so increase the chance of alluring 
a greater number to pursue knowledge for its own sake. For those 
who know the natures of average boys, know that the process of leading 
them to learn is in reality a process of allurement. Thousands of 
boys have a strong instinctive antipathy to intellectual effort ; their 
point of view with regard to it has to be modified; and if the 
attempt is made abruptly it will be ineffective; they suspect some 
sinister design, n¢t knowing yet that what they are being led to is 
beautiful for its own sake, and capable of making them useful 
members of society. And to further this innocent deception, such 
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things as debating societies are valuable. They may induce an in- 
tellectual activity in quarters where there is often a marked tendency 
to stagnation, and stimulus may be given to thought, arrangement of 
ideas, and the hearing and imparting of facts, without aid of lexicons 
or fear of the ferule. But they are not often made to serve this pur- 
pose without considerable efforts being made towards sustaining 
them after they have once started. Transitory conditions may start 
them, and then generally a crisis supervenes demanding great care. 
Supposing, however, that this has been survived in safety, the society is 
liable to change its character. The debating element in its constitution 
is seen to lose prominence, and a club is formed of boys elected for 
their popularity, an aggregation of the influence of the school. There 
is of course a natural tendency to this, and the result is not unsatis- 
factory. Such a club embraces a class of boys whom a purely 
literary or debating society would probably exclude. They join it 
without the least intention of learning anything ; but its usages 
should compel them by means of debates to take a livelier interest in 
rational subjects and enlarge their mental horizon. But there will 
very likely be room then for a purely literary society of a less com- 
pound nature, to co-exist side by side with this club, and provide 
solely for the more studious portion of the community. For it can 
hardly be expected in any school that a club with members elected 
for popularity, should coincide with another consisting of the scholars 
and the foremost devotees of learning. 

Many schools also publish periodicals, written and supported by 
the boys themselves, and these periodicals are of two characters: 
those devoted wholly to the record of athletics, and those which, 
besides being athletic journals, contain original compositions, 
both poetry and prose. They serve a useful purpose, as well as the 
societies, by fostering a mental activity among the class hardest to 
reach. Many a young athlete must have first been induced to exert 
his immature powers, by writing (say) some reflections on certain 
aspects of football. The theme, doubtless, is somewhat humble, but 
he has to do his best, as his readers know the details of the 
question thoroughly, and will express their opinion as plainly as any 
weekly review. Perhaps he learns for the first time that having ideas 
is not the same thing as expressing them. But to promote the exist- 
ence of journals which deal entirely with the school games is 
dangerous. A very definite impression is made on the younger boys 
if they are led to think there is only one subject on which their supe- 
riors think it worth while to express their ideas. An indefinite 
prestige is added to any subject, and still more to any name, by being 
immortalised in a few lines of letter-press, and it seems advisable 
that this glamour should not be thrown around one set of interests 
solely. The periodical should have a double character, and ought 
then to act in the same way as the two kinds of debating society 
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existing together; the serious portion of the jourral would be the field 
for the literary efforts of the studious and the scholarlike, as the lite- 
rary society would be for their speeches; while the athletic records 
can teach athletes to write, just as the debates of the fashionable 
club would help them to speak. 

Now it may be said that these suggestions are unsatisfactory be- 
cause they deal so much with the athletes, and tend to neglect the 
clever and industrious portion of the school. Unsatisfactory they 
may be, but not, I think, for that reason. The efforts of many 
educational reformers have been directed too exclusively to the 
improving of those who least need improvement ; that is, to render- 
ing the intellectual boys more intellectual, and the brilliant more 
brilliant still. It is a fascinating work, and rapid indeed is the 
progress made by a teacher among such learners. But any com- 
munity suffers if chasms are allowed to form between the sections of 
its society, and numberless difficulties will be lessened if hearty efforts 
are rather made towards the improvement of the common run of lads, 
the bulk of the school. At present the opinion of the common run is 
apt to check individual development in different lines. It exacts ex- 
cellence in one only, and to that alone pays its tribute of respect ; and 
this general narrow-mindedness is a source of trouble, as will be 
seen plainly if we consider again the difficulties attendant on 
the government of boys by boys, the monitorial system. This system, 
as at present constructed, cannot be considered an ideal. The ideal to 
be aimed at is that certain boys, in virtue of certain excellences, should 
be chosen by the authorities to control the mass—those and those only 
whom the mass, if left to itself, would naturally choose. The same ex- 
cellences which raise a boy in the eyes of the masters set over him, 
should at once commend themselves to the vulgus he is appointed to 
govern. At present there is no security that this result is arrived at, 
even in a fair number of cases. The boys’ idea of what is admirable 
is often sadly at variance with the type set before them, and when- 
ever that idea is formed solely from admiration of athleticism, there 
is a liability to social anarchy. 

The boyish type of excellence should be modified: the young 
heroes of the time, the athletes, should be fitted for government ac- 
cording to school requirements, and then all would go well. No 
doubt these seem rather airy suggestions for resolving so grave a 
complication ; but the practical outcome from them is this: If one 
class in a school is to be selected from the rest as especially demand- 
ing the care and attention of the masters, we should select not neces- 
sarily the most promising boys, the clever and the quick, but the 
class held in highest honour by the generality, that: is to say in most 
cases, the athletes, no matter if, so far from being promising, they are 
lethargic and slow. 

Such in main outline is the great athletic question as it has un- 
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folded itself to the masters of most of our public schools. I say most, 
because it must be borne in mind that excessive athleticism is not 
a universal evil. In some schools, principally the newer ones, the 
masters feel and lament the absence of an athletic spirit. They feel 
that they must foster one, and their task, though far less complex 
than the one we are considering, deserves our hearty sympathy. But 
that should not prevent the evil consequent on an excess of this 
good thing, this athletic spirit, from being clearly seen. It appears 
that the gist of the evil resolves itself into this:—Granted an over- 
grown development of games, the boys’ minds are so engrossed that 
they cannot be diverted to any branches of work, literary or practical, 
which would benefit them and their surroundings far more. Now it 
is often the case that when anything is going wrong, the promoters 
of that wrong, the very agents by whom it is kept up and continued, 
are the only ones who really know the extent of the damage done, 
and in this case I believe that very few know the power of athletics 
over a boy’s thoughts and wishes save the athletes. ‘lhe fascination 
of making progress in a game is unspeakable; the uninitiated, if I 
may use the term, cannot fully realise it. But athletes know its 
power, many of them from rueful experience; they know too that 
its infection is very potent, and, if unchecked, works among others 
than the athletes, setting loose among them a spirit of amusement, and 
estranging them from the love of work. And because this insight 
into the heart of the matter is confined to them, a laissez-aller 
attitude is so commonly adopted by the people most immediately 
concerned—the parents of the boys. It is not at all right that they 
should not heed this question, seeing that while most material 
issues are involved in its solution, that solution depends principally 
upon them. Let us see how this is so. Such practical suggestions 
as can be made in this matter, are concerned with certain arrange- 
ments in school management which may have a useful effect upon 
the boys during term time. But what is to be said about the life 
at home? It is a farce to talk of debating societies and the like 
being really available to combat this or indeed any other difficulty, so 
long as boys are sent to school, primed since the nursery with the one 
idea that amusement is to be sought at school, and that a boy, if he is 
worth anything, will find it and make the most of it. The efforts of 
the professional teachers depend to a great and generally unappre- 
ciated extent on the co-operation of the parents. Meantime the mis- 
chief is frequently done before the school training begins. It is not 
very uncommonto find parents who have sent their son to a fashionable 
school, previously urging him to keep out of debt and make ‘ suitable’ 
acquaintances, but at the same time warning the poor child against 
getting too fond of books. Others no doubt are more cautious ; but the 
traces of a genuine stimulus from home towards useful work are lamen- 
tably rare, and more rarely still are habits of reading encouraged away 
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from school. Not, however, that we need always postulate reading; 
we may perhaps confess to a strong bias in its favour; we may recollect 
that discerning men, when the great literary pre-eminence of Germany 
is talked of in their presence, have been wont to point with pride to 
the broad diffusion of pure literary interest through the upper strata 
of our society, quite independent of any profession or hope of emolu- 
ment, and challenge one to find the like in foreign lands; and we 
may judge from such indications as I have spoken of, and doubt if 
this superiority is as noticeable as ever. Again, we may feel besides 
this, that to bring up a boy in ignorance or contempt of reading is, 
from many points of view, a deplorable error. Non-reading parents, 
we may think, do not know what it is they are keeping from their 
son; how they are depriving him of a great safeguard against 
temptation in his youth, and a lasting resource against weariness in 
his maturer age. They cannot know what it is for harassed minds to 
be able to turn to literature and find there a refreshment that never 
fails in the midst of petty worries or heavy affliction, and not 
knowing this they tell him that he can do without reading, as if it 
were a thing of little worth. All this we may feel, but it is only a 
matter of opinion; our point of view just now may be thought 
peculiar ; anyhow, we readily admit numberless other methods of 
awakening in a boy a genuine interest in one at least of the multi- 
tudinous forms of intellectual life which expand daily around him. 
There is no excuse for sending a boy to school with a disposition 
framed for frivolity, with idle instincts, to be freshly infused by every 
holiday time; whenever it so happens, something has gone wrong 
which need not have done so, and yet so it happens in thousands of 
cases every year. Parents do not do this designedly. It is not easy 
to realise at once that a boy requires incessant support if he is to 
overcome his natural antipathy to learning anything, and certainly 
they have very little idea what are the dangers attendant on an idle 
school career. Anyhow the result is an influx into so many schools 
of boys bred up to a spirit of inertia, and encouraged from home to 
nourish it. 

From this unwise preparatory training the unruly growth of 
athleticism has sprung, the effects of which most of our older 
schools are now feeling. To the credit of our lads be it said, that 
the numbers who have been nurtured at home to idleness have 
chosen athletics, and have built up the great fabric we see before us. 
It has been réared contemporaneously with many great developments, 
and has reached its full stature in these times when men scrutinise, 
re-adjust, and improve everything around them and in them—from 
the principles of religion to those of dentistry and drainage; and it 
can hardly be expected that this less pretentious movement will long 
escape investigation. In that case, what attitude will people assume 
towards it ? 
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They will look back first on what athleticism has done for us. They 
will realise that it has played an important part in the growth of a 
great national peculiarity, the training of the boys of our higher 
classes. It is a peculiarity which amidst such questionings of all 
our institutions, whether peculiar or otherwise, Englishmen still con- 
template with pride. From time to time they realise that this 
training is shackled by many an antiquated abuse, and sadly marred 
by countless stupidities which attend its operation. But they attribute 
to it the growth of a certain buoyant energy which foreigners admire 
with an envious admiration, and which we believe still helps to 
raise us from the ruck of peoples. Since, then, our training is 
thought to be the cause of something we prize, the more we investi- 
gate the matter, the clearer we shall see that one of the principal 
ingredients of that training, the athletic spirit, exists as a beneficial 
force, a characteristic of which we are the fortunate inheritors. Its 


dignity may be yet more recognised, but the recognition of it will 
be more solid and discriminating than at present, and if we arrive 
at a juster sense of what its use has been, we may avoid the un- 
pardonable folly of suffering it to be abused. 


Epwarp LytTrEe.ton. 
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PHADRA AND PHEDRE. 


‘Of the servile expressing antiquity in an unlike and an unfit subject, it is well 
said: “Quod tempore antiquum videtur, id incongruitate est maxime novum.”’ 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning. 


Happy was that portion of Sarah Bernhardt’s audience in London last 
summer whom Nature had laden with a sufficient weight of years to 
remember the great Rachel. Salvini, Ellen Terry, and a hundred 
others were brought into requisition by rival and less fortunate 
critics, but in vain; their remarks were unheeded, they were mere 
babes in theatrical knowledge, and those who had seen the great 
Rachel sat, as it were, on a glorified pinnacle of experience, where it was 
impossible to approach them. Unfortunately acting is not, or rather 
people’s opinions about acting are not, to be gauged by ordinary tests, 
such as evidences of application or natural qualification ; nor, in the 
generality of cases, is any neutral ground furnished where adversaries 
can meet in fair field of argument. One man’s dictum is as good as 
another’s, and an actor’s greatness, being in fact equivalent to his 
success, is put to the vote and decided by the majority. Neither is 
there any strong connecting link between actors of the present and 
the former generation, for the power of retailing impressions is rare, 
and acting is not amenable to description. 

Much of modern criticism is little more than an attempt to 
number ‘ alpha’ ‘ beta’ without the setting forth of any particular why 
or wherefore, and this is more especially the case with regard to the 
theatre, where the why and wherefore are difficult of application. Now 
this system of subordination does not, I confess, recommend itself to 
me, especially as many of us are not careful to insure absolute simi- 
larity of conditions before making comparison. I cannot understand 
why your gratitude to your host of to-day should be at the expense of 
last night’s entertainer. Are we all stomach and no heart? ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ it seems to me, should be the art- 
critic’s motto in theatrical matters, where his enjoyment is entirely 
dependent on ephemeral conditions; but if he is spared for the day 
after, and the day after that, let him tax his memory with the recol- 
lection of his enjoyments. 
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The critic may compare without finding it necessary to record 
his verdict as to the relative greatness of the subjects of his com- 
parison. 

With respect to the stage, however, as few critics have sufficient 
special knowledge to treat of representation in regard to technical 
ability, the best test of which is the momentary effect on the audience 
or on a series of audiences, he must either confine his criticism to a 
retailing of subjective impressions, or look to exceptional opportunities 
in order to make any just comparison between rival actors. Such an 
opportunity is afforded by different interpretations of one réle—not, I 
mean, as regards minutiz, where one rendering must be contrasted 
directly with the other, but with respect to the broad conception of 
the character as the author drew it, where the critic is not hampered 
by ignorance of dramatic technique, but can form an imdependent 
judgment for himself. 

A comparison of the two renderings of that réle, Phédre, which is 
to the French theatre what Hamlet is to the English, cannot, I think, 
fail to excite interest, even if the task be indifferently done. The 
interval which has elapsed between the death of Rachel and the 
advent of Madame Bernhardt, of course enhances the difficulties of 
the undertaking. We are conservative in our appreciations, and 
what we have admired in our youth is hallowed to us by association, 
so that we are perhaps prone to be perfunctory in our judgment of 
the rising star of our maturer years. Let me ask my reader, then, 
to put aside all recollection of Rachel as he has seen her, if indeed 
he has had that good fortune, and consider without prejudice the 
evidence which I shall here adduce, for which, where space permits, 
I shall cite chapter and verse. 

My purpose is not, as I have said, to form any comparative esti- 
mate of the greatness of the two actresses. No! let the admirers of 
Rachel believe in her; let Sarah Bernhardt’s disciples still continue 
to sit at her feet. This is no concern of mine. All I wish is to con- 
sider which has been most faithful to the original conception of the 
author. 

I may be pardoned, I think, for reverting to the Greek original, 
and to the circumstances attendant on its production, when I cite the 
following passages as proving the existence of manifest errors of fact 
in those books to which people anxious to be informed on the subject 
would naturally have recourse. Alfred de Musset speaks of Racine 
as a poet who ‘ spent two and a half years in translating almost verse 
by verse the Phaedra of Euripides,’ while Mr. Hallam calls Racine’s 
play ‘a more splendid work of genius than the Greek,’ and says that 
‘in both tragedies the character of Phedra herself throws into shade 
all the others.’ 

It is evident from the prompt action and extended character of 
dramatic criticism that dramatists are of all authors most influenced 
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by the prevailing sentiment of their day. In any truly dramatic age 
the drama has given expression to the national ideas. 

Greek drama sprang from the worship of Bacchus, in all proba- 
bility the indigenous religion of the country, and, as it gathered 
development, absorbed the creeds of the other component tribes, till 
the very form of tragedy, as it existed in the days of Aschylus, hada 
deep religious and ethnical signification. 

Given a passion and an obstacle, we have the modern drama, says 
Alfred de Musset; and so with the Attic tragedy. The prevailing 
principle of the Greek religion was harmony: an act wrought in 
violation of the universal harmony was invariably followed by natural 
retribution ; and as the gods were deified natural laws, they became 
the instruments of revenge. The mythical repertory of the Greeks, 
bound up with every religious and patriotic sentiment, was taken 
to illustrate this broad principle. Hence the Aschylean drama drew 
not so much upon the sympathy of the spectators as upon their re- 
ligious feelings. It excited not compassion, but awe. 

The scenic conditions contributed to the intensification of this 
effect. Tragedy was, we know, the offspring of chorus and rhapsody ; 
but, as the dramatic element was developed, the office of the chorus 
decreased in importance till it became nothing more than a mediator 
between author and audience—‘an idealised, or rather typical, 
‘spectator.’ It was necessary also to the religious character of the 
drama to merge the individuality of the actor. This was effected 
partly by the mask, which insured a suitable cast of countenance, 
though of course not subject to variation of expression ; partly by the 
cothurnus, which equalised the stature of the actors; and partly by 
padding the chest, which increased their bulk. Mechanical contriv- 
ances were, for a like purpose, inserted in the mask, in order to 
increase the power of the voice ; so that the effect of these appliances 
was, while doing away with the natural inequalities of the actors, to 
raise their naturai powers to a level more than human. This mag- 
nification was necessitated by the vast size of the theatre, which was 
built to contain the whole male population of Athens; for, if we 
accept the calculation of Professor Donaldson, the furthest spectator 
must have been at least a hundred yards from the stage. 

Thus tragic representation was divorced from the circumstances 
of every-day life, which would have been by no means consonant with 
the mythical and antique character of the AZschylean drama. It was 
also no doubt partly in accordance with this feeling, and partly because 
the contrivances above detailed rendered rapid movement impossible, 
that all action was eliminated from the stage ; all delineation of mental 
conflict became impossible, and the dialogue was therefore retrospec- 
tive. The archaic effect was also heightened by the employment of 
antique phraseology. The representation of Greek tragedy has been 
likened to a group of figures in a frieze, presented in profile and in a 
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state of semi-quiescence. De Quincey calls Attic tragedy ‘a breathing 
from the world of sculpture,’ and says with regard to the development 
of the tragic interest: ‘The story of the tragedy was pretty nearly 
involved and told by the implication in the tableaux vivants which 
presided through the several acts,’ expressions of actual emotion 
being probably limited to such actions as veiling the face, lying on 
the ground, or conveyed by variations of the voice, though these 
must have been limited in number if we believe that the dialogue 
was delivered in monotone. Such was the schylean drama. 

/Eschylus was the father of tragedy; Euripides was the last of his 
worthy Greek descendants. The palmy period of the Attic drama 
was scarcely more than a century ; but short as was the interval which 
elapsed between the death of A’schylus and the first public appearance 
of Euripides, a great revolution had taken place in the world of thought. 
A school of philosophers had arisen with Anaxagoras at its head, who 
promulgated the theory of an ideal principle in connection with 
matter. It was scarcely more thana surmise, but its very inadequacy 
caused the disintegration of the harmony of Greek thought, and 
paved the way for the self-sufficiency of the Sophists. Thus Euripides 
wrote in a transitional age, and his writings reflect the changing colours 
of the time. He has suffered much injustice at the hands of Aris- 
tophanes and the Germans; but the recent publications of English 
scholars have gone far to restore to him his just place in the first 
rank of authors. He has not been appreciated because he has not 
been understood. He was the first who made his characters play a 
sustained dramatic part, and this innovation has not been recognised. 
To quote Mr. Browning’s lines about him : 

Euripides, 
Well, I acknowledge! Every word is false 
Looked close at; but stand distant and stare through, 


All’s absolute indubitable truth, 
Behind lies—truth which only lies declare. 


It is no place here to speculate as to his character; though, from 
the internal evidence of his works, we may be inclined to adopt Mr. 
Mahaffy’s view that he was a man of a great and reflective mind, 
living apart from the political world, and untouched by its corruption; 
conservative in his views, but not blinded to the social evils of his 
day ; halting halfway between religion and scepticism ; dissatisfied 
with the crude mythology of his forefathers, yet inclined to believe 
that it contained the germs of deep spiritual truth. We cannot 
wonder either if we detect here and there a vein of cynicism. He 
had seen Athens at the height of her glory; he had watched her 
gradual descent as her foundations were sapped by the venality of her 
administration. He had seen his teacher from whom he had im- 
bibed his philosophic creed, who had taught him where to look for 
truth in humanity, sentenced to banishment; he had seen Pheidias, 
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the greatest artist of that age of art, haled to prison and an early 
death. ‘The mournfulstories of great men rather prevail’ is the con- 
cluding sentence of the Hippolytus. But together with this speculative 
attitude towards the old religion of Athens, Euripides appears to 
have had an earnest and practical desire to further social reform. If 
we compare the subject matter of his plays with the prevailing 
defects of Athenian civilisation, we shall find a more than casual 
similarity. He has been stigmatised as a misogynist, and there 
seems some ground to suppose that he had no very favourable opinion 
of female character as it existed in his day. Still he associated with 
Aspasia, and must have known many highly cultured members of the 
Hetaira class, whose freedom from the restraints to which respectable 
women were subjected left them open to the influences of the time. 
Nearly all his great characters are of women. He seems to have 
laboured for their emancipation from the stringent laws which made 
them mere slaves of the harem, while their husbands were at liberty 
to gratify every chance appetite. [He had doubtless additional 
motives, both in the fact that this was comparatively untrodden 
ground, and in the knowledge that the solemn tragedy of A¢schylus 
and Sophocles had already begun to pall. Euripides drew the charac- 
ter of women in all their relations capable of dramatic treatment: he 
drew them ‘ as they were; ’ he drew them ‘as they ought to have been;’ 
he drew them as mothers, wives, and daughters; he drew them also 
as victims—victims of defective social organisation, victims of divine 
wrath. We have no means of knowing what he really thought and 
felt about them, but doubtless it was some such moderate view as this: 


Ta yap yuvatxav Svoxepy mpos apcevas, 

kay Tais Kaxatow dyabal pepeypéevat 

pucovpe 

The scenic conditions bequeathed to Euripides were not highly 

favourable to the representation of feminine passions. The stately 
movement and the cumbrous costume of the old tragedy consorted 
but ill with the rapid alternations of woman’s emotion. In like 
manner the absence of all action from the scene furnished no field 
for the display of these emotions. Accordingly Euripides was forced 
into innovations; he endeavoured to compensate for the stationary 
character of the scene while in representation, by interweaving and 
contrasting scene with scene. The three great tragedians were all 
moral teachers, but we may make this distinction between them. 
/Eschylus endeavoured to educe moral consistency from the popular 
mythology ; Sophocles dealt with morality as necessary, but sub- 
ordinate to art; Euripides treated special questions of morality 


1 ¢ Difficult is the relation of woman to man ; 
The good and ill are confused together, 
And we are hated.’ 
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intimately connected with his audience. Thus we express the 
superficial difference between these poets rather crudely when we 
say Adschylus wrote to please the gods, Sophocles to please him- 
self, Euripides to please the people. An Athenian audience ‘was, 
we know, possessed of extraordinary critical acumen, but, like all 
audiences, it was liable to errors of judgment. It was necessary for 
Euripides, however, in his capacity of reformer, to flatter its pre- 
dilections. Hence the sophistical tournaments and other blemishes 
by which his plays are disfigured. He flattered them, however, in 
another and more laudable fashion—by narrative passages contain- 
ing some of his most vigorous poetry,‘ by contrast of costume and 
external circumstance, by a display of metrical skill, These charac- 
teristics are to be perceived in the play of Hippolytus, of which I will 
now give the plot. 

The prologue spoken by Venus! consists of a recital of the insults 
offered her by Hippolytus, son of Theseus, who lives in chaste and 
mystical communion with Diana. The plan of her revenge follows, 
involving also the death and disgrace of Phedra. In the first scene 
Hippolytus enters from the chase, does acts of worship to Diana, but, de- 
spite the warnings of his attendants, neglects the shrine of Venus. He 
quits the scene, and Phzedra, already enfeebled by disease and voluntary 
starvation, is brought on. Her nurse extorts from her the secret of 
her love for her stepson Hippolytus, and her consequent resolve to 
die; then, under pretence of procuring a remedy for her mistress’s 
disease, she quits the scene in order to divulge to Hippolytus the real 
state of affairs, and thereby save the life of Phedra. The noise of 
Hippolytus abusing the nurse discloses to Phzedra this act of treachery. 
Hippolytus enters, curses the race of women, and departs. Phedra 
then, imprecating vengeance on her nurse, goes to her death. 
Theseus returns from a visit to the oracle to find his wife hanging a 
corpse with a letter clutched in her fingers. This he reads, and dis- 
covers therein that Hippolytus is accused of having betrayed his 
father’s trust, and accomplished by force the object of an unlawful 
passion ; he prays to Neptune for vengeance ; and Hippolytus appears 
to defend himself, but, being bound by an oath to the nurse not to 
reveal the secret, cannot convince his father. Shortly after his exit 
a messenger enters with the narrative of the execution by Neptune 
of the vengeance of Theseus; and Hippolytus is brought on, a pal- 
pitating mass of wounds and dislocation. Diana comes from heaven 
to clear his character, ascribes the catastrophe to Venus, threatens in 
a mysterious way to take vengeance on her by killing Adonis, excuses 
herself for not: having interfered, as, in addition to being afraid of 
the Lord of Heaven, it is not etiquette for one god to thwart the 4 
desires of another, but promises Hippolytus compensation in the shape 
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of worship and remembrance on earth. Hippolytus then pardons his 
father, and the play ends. 
The motto of the tragedy is: 


Tipaiow, & rai, Satudvev xpjoba xpeor, 
which may be translated : 


We must conform to the prerogatives of the gods, 


i.e. we must not neglect to worship a deity because her ways are not 
our ways. Euripides made tragedy descend from the mystic heights 
of fable where it had reigned before. The misfortunes of Hippolytus 
and Phedra are caused by the petty jealousy of Venus, the 
meanest character in Euripides’ plays ; and we find her sacrificing an 
in nocentwoman fora personal grudge which she has against some one 
else. It is possible, however, that the requirements of poetic justice 
were satisfied in other plays of the tetralogy with which each poet 
contended for the tragic prize. It seems too as if Euripides meant 
in some of his tragedies to teach a lesson by arousing anger in the 
minds of his audience against a religion and a state of society which 
allowed such consummations as these to be literally in consonance with 
the received ideas as to piety and morality. I shall presently have 
occasion to say more about the character of Phzdra, and will now 
pass on to a consideration of the theatre of Louis the Fourteenth and 
Racine’s play of Phédre. 

It is characteristic of the history of France that the changes, 
political and religious, which it has undergone, have been supported 
only by insignificant minorities. It has been agitated for a brief 
space by startling revolutions, soon to relapse into quiescence under a 
strong hand. The revival of classic literature which followed the 
fall of Constantinople, while, in other countries, it sank deep enough 
to create the desire and the means of religious reform, took no deep 
root in France, but served only to beautify and render attractive the 
existing tenets and institutions of the Jesuits. In the times of which 
I write, the simple faith of Loyola and Xavier was no more; religion 
had been subordinated to a lust for political power; and the closely 
knit body of the Jesuits ruled, to the exclusion of the lay nobility. 
Cardinal Richelieu had divorced the interests of the land proprietors 
from their estates, and they, splendid satellites forsooth, danced 
attendance upon minister and monarch. So, when the internal 
dissensions of the Fronde were agitating Paris, and the more sensible 
portion of the nobility had begun to see that they were sacrific- 
ing their real interests for a few gaudy ornaments and decorations, 
no real fusion betwixt the discontented nobles and the oppressed 
people could be created, and a little seasonable suppleness on the part 
of Mazarin gained the victory. These circumstances, however, con- 
tributed to produce perhaps the most splendid circle of courtiers that 
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Europe has ever seen. Lord vied with lord in magnificence, and 
a man was happy if the splendour of his féte was the current topic of 
a few passing days. It was not surprising, therefore, that patronage 
of the theatre should be in vogue, and that dramatic representation 
should play a part in the general pageant of the times. 

At Athens every citizen had an interest in political theories, the 
practicability and popularity of which meant life or death to his state. 
But at Paris the political existence of the citizen was no more. Both 
Euripides and Racine wrote in a time of war. In the former case, 
the war was one which imperilled the supremacy of Athens, and the 
city had a voice in the condemnation or otherwise of the generals. 
In the latter case, the wars of France were for the most part carried on 
beyond her borders, and were the fruit of Louis the Fourteenth’s ambi- 
tious designs, in which the people had no further interest than having 
to make up the deficiencies in the royal treasury. The court and the 
people lived-as it were in separate kingdoms; the one was occupied 
with petty intrigues, dreams of universal conquest, and the champion- 
ship of Roman Catholicism; the other dragged on uneventful lives 
in servile penury. It has been said that the resources of France were 
developed during this reign by distant expeditions and colonisation ; 
but theze were the result chiefly of personal or Jesuitical enterprise, 
and did not affect the masses. The empire of Louis the Fourteenth 
might be compared with his summer palace at Versailles. It was no 
natural growth, it was a splendid excrescence. Like that costly para- 
dise, it was built with the life-blood of the people: gold, won by the 
sweat of their brows, was torn from them and bartered for foreign 
wares. It was not French in character, and France had no sympathy 
with it. As Louis tore up the bills of the expenditure on Versailles, so 
he refused to consider the consequences of his unceasing warfare. He 
saw at last it was a mistake, but not till his palace had been stripped 
of its ornaments, and his country of its wealth and its defenders. 

Of this vainglorious folly of Versailles classic tragedy may be said 
to have become a part. Owing its origin chiefly to Richelieu, and in 
its early days supported by his munificence, the theatre, when Louis 
stepped into the place of general patron, fell under his dominion. 
The most constant of actors himself in the realities of life, he was 
attracted by the mimic triumphs of the stage. The mighty monarch 
who would take his tent for a few weeks into the plains of Flanders, 
and call the expedition a campaign—who would make a journey to a 
tottering city, in order that he might get the credit of having forced 
it to capitulate—who was head of spiritual France, king of secular 
France, and arbiter of Europe—did not disdain to point the dramatic 
criticism of his court. As the literature of Greece was chained to the 
triumphal car of Rome, so in later times it played lacquey to the 
majesty of the French king. His approval was sufficient to insure the 
success of Racine’s comedy, which had previously been hissed. A 
Vor. VIT.—No. 35. F 
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few rhymes of flattery to him on his marriage were worth a yearly 
pension to Racine of 600/.; and that worthy tragedian himself was 
never more happy than while reading his royal master to sleep. Racine 
had, however, no lasting hold upon his audience; a court cabal 
banished Phédre from the stage for a year in favour of the composi- 
tion of a wretched dramatic hack. He retired for fifteen years from 
theatrical life, disgusted with the prejudice of his compatriots, and 
when at length he returned he could only gain a hearing in the par- 
ticular clique to which Madame de Maintenon belonged. Every 
circumstance under which he wrote was calculated to cramp the free 
exercise of imaginative intellect. The Academy, who haggled over 
particular expressions like fishwives at market, and wrote long treat- 
ises upon the immorality of the conjunction ‘ car,’ called upon him to 
obey a set of arbitrary rules, founded upon a misconception of a pas- 
sage in Aristotle, which have ever since formed the creed of French 
tragedians until M. Victor Hugo had the courage to trample it 
under foot. For the most part he drew his subjects from a material 
which awakened but little interest even in the minds of the educated 
courtiers who frequented the theatre. ‘Quod tempore antiquum 
videtur, id incongruitate est maxime novum.’ The subject was Greek, 
and the form was quasi-Greek ; but for the Greek thought, for the 
Greek theatre, for Greece itself, were substituted France and the 
court intrigues of an idle and self-seeking nobility. Racine felt that 
it was not a reproduction, but rather a rehabilitation, of the Greek, 
that was required. He had already had a warning as to the too literal 
rendering of classic matter into French in the ill-success of his 
Britannicus ; and Racine was peculiarly sensitive to the failure with 
which the irony of fate so often embittered his triumphs. He brought 
his peculiar gifts to bear upon the subject in hand. ‘Personne,’ says 
St. Simon of him in his private character, ‘ n’avait plus de fonds d’esprit, 
ni plus agréablement tourné: rien du poéte dans son commerce, et 
tout de lhonnéte homme.’ This may in part be applied to him as an 
author. His perseverance, his common sense, his gifts of pleasing and 
facile expression, rising from time to time to genuine power, and 
lastly his unaffected and religious conscientiousness, rendered him 
especially fitted for the task of adaptation, or rather re-creation. 
While preserving as far as possible the outward characteristics of 
Greek tragedy, he endowed his composition with that simplicity 
which makes a true work of art always modern, Despite the wonder- 
ful skill of his verse, he employed a very limited vocabulary. We are 
reminded, by Boileau’s words—‘ I] n’y a en effet dans les vers de M. 
Racine aucun terme qui ne soit commun et fort usité’—of the question 
put by Sir Roger de Coverley while witnessing an adaptation from 
one of Racine’s plays. ‘Should your people in tragedy always talk 
to be understood? Why, there is not a single sentence in this play 
that I do not know the meaning of.’ But the concessions which 
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Racine made to the requirements of modern civilisation will best be 
seen from the plot of the play itself. 

With reference to the controversy between Schlegel and La Harpe 
as to the comparative merits of the Greek and French plays, we may 
say that the former is wrong in treating Racine’s play as inferior 
to the Greek in proportion as it varies from it, and in failing to per- 
ceive the different aim of the French author; while La Harpe is of 
course absurd in such statements as ‘ On dirait que toutes les fois que 
Racine se sert de ce qu’un autre a fait, c’est pour montrer comment 
il fallait faire;’ and ‘Racine a partout substitué les plus grandes 
beautés aux plus grands défauts.’ Again, the question whether Phédre 
is a legitimate character as Racine drew her—that is, to attract 
sympathy—is hardly relevant: it seems scarcely necessary to repeat 
such a platitude as that to excuse a crime and to excuse the person 
who commits it are leniencies of very different degrees of morality. 
Racine had the disadvantage of an inferior language, an unrepresen- 
tative audience, and a material which was in no way an historical 
element of the society of his day. The first two evils he was obliged 
to stomach as best he might, but the last he endeavoured to remedy 
with considerable ingenuity. He seems to have made an estimate in 
his own mind of the conception, and the amount of knowledge, 
which his audience had of ancient Greece, and to have coloured his 
subject accordingly. Nothing, for example, is more skilful than his 
preservation of the determining influences of the Greek gods without 
a display of such anachronistic feeling as to amount to apparent 
incongruity. He appears to have conveyed the idea of a presiding 
deity chiefly by passages of reference and description—some of 
which are among the finest in his play—which have no direct 
connection with the action of the play, or concern a personage who 
has finally quitted the scene. The stage Thésée, however, hardly 
realises one’s conception of the hero of the mythical exploits with 
which he credits himself on his first entry. A man must be very 
great to blow his own trumpet, but I suppose Thésée is not 
Theseus. 

The impossibility of representing divine agency on the stage 
rendered necessary several important modifications of the story, as 
will be seen from the following plot. The scene is laid at Trézéne, 
whither Phédre had originally banished Hippolyte, and where she her- 
self has now been brought by the desire of Thésée. 

In the first act we are made acquainted with Hippolyte’s love for 
Aricie (sole survivor of a house, the bitterest of his father’s political 
enemies), the condition of Phédre, and her resolve to die. Phédre 
then confesses to her nurse (Enone her unlawful love for Hippolyte, 
and a messenger announces the death of Thésée and the consequent 
anarchy at Athens. Thereupon (Enone exhorts Phédre to live. in 
order that her children may benefit by her political influence, and 
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suggests that her love is now only ‘an ordinary passion.’ To these 
arguments Phédre yields. 

Act II.—After a love scene between Aricie and Hippolyte, Phédre 
seeks her stepson’s presence and declares her passion ; he receives it 
insilence. Then with remorseful frenzy she throws herself upon him, 
and adjures him to kill her. An announcement of the election of 
the son of Thésée and Phédre to the Athenian crown concludes this 
act. 

Act III.—Phédre commissions (Enone to bribe Hippolyte to 
love with the offer of the Athenian crown, but the nurse speedily 
returns with the news that Thésée lives and has arrived at Trézéne, 
and accordingly persuades Phédre to allow her to slander Hippolyte 
to his father. Thésée returns, and Phédre rouses his suspicions by an 
enigmatical speech ; but Hippolyte, not choosing to defile his lips 
with the odious secret, refuses an explanation, and, incredulous of 
Phédre’s evil intentions, resolves to gain his father’s sanction to his 
marriage with Aricie. 

Act IV.—CEnone has already accused Hippolyte to his father of 
a passion for Phédre and of a‘ projet audacieux’ ‘pour parvenir au 
but de ses noires amours,’ adducing as proof his sword. 

A scene follows between father and son, in which Hippolyte is met 
with the accusation of his alleged crime, but he protests his innocence 
and confesses his love for Aricie. But neither this nor his vague 
hints of Phédre’s infidelity gain the credence of Thésée, who calls on 
Neptune for vengeance, and banishes Hippolyte from his native land. 
Remorse now prompts Phédre to confess her guilt, but her jealousy, 
aroused by the disclosure of Hippolyte’s love, checks the good impulse. 
(Enone endeavours to palliate her mistress’s sin with blasphemous 
remarks about the domestic life of Olympus, but the latter turns 
upon her, and accuses her of having been the author of all her woes. 
(Enone quits her presence to seek self-destruction. 

Act V.—Hippolyte persuades Aricie to fly with him, and she, 
though still respecting her lover’s secret, further unsettles the mind of 
Thésée. The narrative of Hippolyte’s death now follows, and Phédre, 
after drinking the poisoned cup, confesses her guilt and dies. 

Racine knew that the virgin Hippolytus would not gain much 
sympathy from the gallant Frenchman; he knew also that any 
attempt to connect the gods with the direct action of the play would 
verge on absurdity ; he was therefore constrained to the invention of 
Aricie, whose moderate and lawful love would contrast with the 
violent and illegal passion of Phédre. Hippolyte, too, deprived of the 
chaste fellowship of Diana, would have hardly conformed to the poet’s 
ideas of dramatic symmetry. Thus we may note the following inno- 
vations as introduced by the French author. 

1, The substitution of Phédre for Hippolyte as the principal 
character. The change is indicated by the title of the tragedy. 
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2. The amplification of the political background. 
3. The invention of Aricie and her love for Hippolyte. 

4. The personal declaration by Phédre to Hippolyte of her love 
for him. This is borrowed from the Latin tragedy Hippolytus of 
Seneca. 

5. The various incidents which contribute to the justification of 
the character of Phédre, to be noted hereafter. 

6. The postponement of Phédre’s suicide. 

7. The display of jealousy on the part of Phédre on learning of 
the loye of Hippolyte for Aricie which forms the motive of the 
fourth act. 

8. The confession by Phédre of her crimes, taken from Seneca. 

9. The omission of the revolting display of the bodies of Phédre 
and Hippolyte, justified in the Greek play by the size of the theatre, 
and the necessity, in the absence of action, of the production of 
striking effects. 

Let us return for a moment, before we analyse the character of 
Phédre, to the Greek Phedra. 

We may be justified, as I have before remarked, without disre- 
spect to the Greek author, in failing to perceive the dramatic justice 
of the Hippolytus. We may feel that the punishment of Hippolytus 
is out of proportion to his crime; that Phedra, who is represented 
both by Venus and the chorus as an illustrious woman, has done 
nothing to merit her awful fate. Euripides felt this too, and put 
the traditional presiding influence of the deity into a somewhat bold 
and abrupt form in order to justify her. But Phedra is a secondary 
character, whose office is to furnish justification for the diatribes of 
Hippolytus against womankind in general. If it is true of the 
principal characters in Greek drama that they are drawn with little 
light and shade, it is doubly true of the secondary characters. For 
example, compare Medea and Pheedra, handed down to us as having 
roused the indignation of the Athenians on account of their un- 
qualified wickedness, and we shall find that justificatory passages are 
few in the Hippolytus compared with the other tragedy. Although 
the poet introduced some touches of pathos in the character of 
Phedra, such as her love for her husband and her children, they 
will be found on examination to be qualified with more selfish expres- 
sions of feeling with regard to her own good name. She appears also 
to have inherited something of the brute, from the frequent allusions 
to the amours of her mother Pasiphae. The aim of Euripides 
appears to have been to represent Pheedra as an object of horror; 
he has invested her with none of the characteristics which are wont 
to awaken sympathy. No doubt he was aware that, in order to 
keep the interest fixed on Hippolytus, Phedra’s character must be 
made persistently unsympathetic. The scenic conditions, too, as I 
have before explained, did not allow of the delicate shading of cha- 
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racter which a modern poet would have adopted in such a case. 
Pheedra is never flattered with a gleam of hope; she comes on the 
stage prepared to die; and her every action shows that, unless she 
can conquer her passion, her death is inevitable. Her promptness of 
action shows that her mind is made up. The crime which she really 
commits is the betrayal of her secret. The intention of Euripides 
was, as I have said, to present her as an object of horror; she is 
almost at the point of death when she is brought on the stage; 
disease and famine have wasted her face, the chorus frequently call 
attention to her horrible appearance ; she raves under the influence 
of Venus; she recounts how her ancestors have been the victims of 
that goddess; she describes how she has wrestled with her rising 
passion, but she now recognises it as inevitable ; she feels it gaining 
the mastery over her ; she must silence it by death; she betrays her 
secret ; she is advised to yield and live, but such mean counsel she 
rejects with scorn ; her nurse plays traitor; and Phedra turns on her, 
blasting her with a terrific curse, and, having uttered mingled senti- 
ments about her husband, her children, and herself, leaves the stage 
to die. She is discovered, when the folding doors are opened, with a 
letter in her hand, that falsely accuses Hippolytus. She perjures 
herself with her latest breath. Such a crime as this is peculiarly 
repugnant to modern sentiment. La Harpe expresses his horror 
at the deed very forcibly when he says: ‘ Ainsi la mort, qui est 
pour tous les hommes le moment de repentir, a été pour Phédre le 
moment d’un dernier crime.’ The deed, however, must not be judged 
altogether from a modern standpoint. It was not a crime to practise 
deceit in Attic times: to break one’s oath was sacrilege, but a Greek 
was bound by the words, not by the spirit, of his promise. Hippolytus 
keeps his oath, but because it is so worded that he cannot escape. 
To deceive your enemy and keep your oath was, for a Greek, the 
triumph of dipiomacy and patriotism. But the last act of Phedra, 
regard it how you will, bears testimony to her unalterable strength of 
purpose. 

Such is Phaedra: her will and her passions are strong, but her 
body is weak, and that is the slave of heaven. Where she chiefly 
exhibits strength is in her power of repression. She relaxed once, and 
the momentary weakness was fraught with woe to her and to her good 
name. LEuripides intensifies the horror of her personality by an 
insistence on the loathsome features of her illness. He intensifies 
this effect by the contrast which he has so pointedly made between 
her first entry and that of Hippolytus, coming as he does girt with 
his hunting apparel and bearing fresh flowers from the dewy woods, 
his face all ruddy with the glow of healthful chastity. Euripides 
deprives Phzdra of all sympathetic qualities by giving her no gleam 
of hope that thé object of her passion will be realised, nor does she 
herself desire it. The expression of her love itself is without tender- 
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ness, for in treating of the love of man and woman the Greeks laid 
less stress upon its intellectual than upon its animal features. 

I have said that Phédre is the French Hamlet. What I meant 
was that both these characters furnish the quick transitions from 
emotion to emotion which make a good acting character (Voltaire 
called Phédre the best), and that these transitions proceed from a 
reluctance to perform a certain action enjoined them. There, how- 
ever, the resemblance ends: with Hamlet, this reluctance proceeds 
from an intellectual and emotional activity which presents to him in 
detail the consequences of that action; with Phédre it is caused 
partly from a want of courage to take the necessary step, partly from 
the hope that something will occur to change the face of events, 
Phédre is a good acting part; the Greek Phedra would have by no 
means fulfilled the dramatic conditions of the modern stage, or even 
of the ancient as the Medea did. I have pointed out how the Greeks 
endeavoured to secure a monotone in acting, consonant with the 
religious feeling, antagonistic to the predominance of the individual 
actor, and caused by the machinery employed to magnify the person 
and voice of the performer so as to accord with the vastness of the 
theatre. On the French stage, however, there were no such condi- 
tions; the actor was predominant and responsible for the success of 
the play, nor was there any chortis to break the contact between 
author and audience. There was no religious feeling to create indul- 
gence in the mind of the spectator, and tide over the unattractive 
passages of necessary ‘ business.’ The actor, or the author in proxy, 
stood face to face with the audience. He must be provided with 
varied scenes and varied emotions to enable him to display his 
different powers: ‘the breathing from the world of sculpture’ was 
impossible now. There must be no cessation in the action; the 
whole drama must be replete with modern sentiment; the broad con- 
trasts of the Greek must be modified to the subtler refinements of 
modern art. Compassion must take the place of horror, and love 
must be written in accents of tenderness. Such a revolution did 
Racine work in the character of Phédre, whom he now made the 
central personage of the piece. 

The status of woman had altered since the Attic age. Roman 
Catholicism and the songs of the troubadours had inculcated a reve- 
rence for her ; and these were the last of those chivalrous days in 
which her love had urged the flower of knighthood to do battle for 
her sake. The heroism of the weaker sex during the stirring times 
of the Fronde, the power they exercised in the conduct of political 
intrigue, the influence of the king’s mistresses, the courteous bearing 
of the monarch himself towards them, and, perhaps more than all, the 
misfortunes and death of the exiled queen of Charles the First, who had 
taken the rival tragedians, Racine and Corneille, under her wing, and 
inspired them to write in her honour, rendered Louis the Fourteenth’s 
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contemporaries peculiarly sensible to the worth of woman. So, if the 
Phedra of Euripides had stirred the resentment even of the slavish 
wives of Athens, Racine must make considerable changes in that cha- 
racter before it conformed to the enlightened ideas of his time. He 
modernised and he humanised her; she is no henge as Mr. 
Swinburne calls her in his fine lines, 


Half a woman made with half a god. 


‘Ce sont les entrailles d’une maratre, qui s‘émeuvent a l’aspect d’un 
beau jeune homme.’ 

It will be seen that Racine sacrifices a great deal in order to 
excuse the crimes of Phzdra and render her sympathetic. He dis- 
plays her as a wife outraged by the infidelity of her husband ; he 
makes her credit the news of his death, which is announced by a 
messenger in a circumstantial manner, so that she believes that no 
obstacle exists between her and the object of her passion, except the bar 
of relationship, which Racine takes care that (Enone should explain is 
only objectionable on the ground of sentimental scruples. With a 
like object the repulsive details of her personal appearance are not 
insisted on, and her madness is modified. The amours, too, of her 
mother are all but ignored. 

The political background is painted more clearly in order that 
her love for her son may serve the distinct purpose of placing him on 
the throne. The hint of her maternal affection is taken from the 
Greek play, and made the keynote of her character. Her excuse for 
speaking to Hippolyte is that she wishes to intercede with him for 
her son. 

Souvenez-vous d’un fils qui n’espére qu’en vous 


are the words with which (Enone restores her failing courage. She 
begins the interview with pleading for her child. But the likeness 
of Hippolyte to his father strikes her, and the tide of uncontrollable 
love sweeps over her soul. In vain she tries to persuade herself that 
it is this likeness to Thésée which is the cause of her tenderness. The 
dam is burst, the waters are out, and the dreadful truth leaps forth : 


La veuve de Thésée ose aimer Hippolyte. 


This personal declaration by Phédre of her passion, contrasting as 
it does with the reserve of Phzdra, has been censured. It however 
accords with the impetuous character of Phédre, and cannot be con- 
sidered as vulgarising her. It is the scene on which hinges the whole 
play, and one of the most dramatic ever written. Phédre almost 
justifies herself by offering her breast to the sword, and Hippolyte for 
the first time displays his true character by casting that sword from 
him as a thing defiled. 

Racine has managed very skilfully to relegate the action of the 
play to this particular scene. To the audience the true characters of 
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the dramatis persone are disclosed, but to Phaedra the silence of 
Hippolyte is ambiguous. He is savage, she says, like his mother, 
the Amazon, and cannot love. (Enone, too, despairs and counsels 
flight, but Phédre cannot fly. At the very word she rouses herself to 
further effort. 
Et Vespoir, malgré moi, s’est glissé dans mon cceur, 
Toi-méme rappellant ma force défaillante, 
Et mon aime dé6ja sur mes lévres errante. 
She hopes. Hippolyte does not know how to love, she says. 

(none, il peut quitter cet orgueil qui ¢e blesse. 
That ‘te’ is a fine dramatic touch, and indicates an important 
feature of Phédre’s character, viz., to shirk responsibility. She for- 
gets her former excuse for her interview with Hippolyte, the good of 
her son. She cannot rule; her energy is absorbed by her fatal passion. 
She bids (Enone bribe Hippolyte with the crown of Athens. But 
she excuses the change of feeling : 

Il instruira mon fils dans l’art de commander, 

Peut-étre il voudra bien lui tenir lieu de pére. 
(Enone has hardly left when she returns with the news that Thésée 
is alive and in the country. Phédre is overwhelmed; she fears the 
wrath of Thésée, but excuses her fear with the remark that she is not 
a hardened sinner, and cannot rest with a guilty conscience. Death 
is inevitable. 

Mourons! de tant d’horreurs qu’un trépas me délivre ! 

Est-ce un malheur si grand que de cesser de vivre ? 

La mort aux malheureux ne cause point d’effroi. 
The prolixity of the announcement betrays her infirmity of resolution. 
She laments the hard lot of her children, and a few words from 
(Enone suffice to draw from her the exclamation that, as regards 
Hippolyte, 

Je le vois comme un monstre effroyable & mes yeux. 
A sudden revulsion of feeling, but in accord with her character. 
(Enone suggests that she should slander Hippolyte, but from this her 
better nature revolts. 

Moi! que j’ose opprimer et noircir l’innocence ! 

Her maternal feelings are again worked upon by (Enone, and her 
morality is quenched by the appearance of her husband; though 
even then she cannot bring herself to pronounce the wicked words. 
She throws out a dark hint, and quits the scene. But scarcely has 
(Enone poisoned the father’s mind against the son, and Thésée prayed 
to Neptune for Hippolyte’s destruction, when remorse drives Phédre 
upon the stage to confess her crime. There, however, she learns that 
the beart of Hippolyte has been conquered by another than herself; 
and again her good resolves are swept away. - 
Hippolyte est sensible et ne sent rien pour moi, 
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she exclaims—‘ moi! ’—jealously. She pictures to herself the innocent 
love, rival of her guilty passion, which now bursts upon her in all its 
native hideousness. It is now that she first really reconciles her mind 
with the idea of death. She has no more hope now. The meeting 
with Minos on that awful throne of justice is presaged by her in grand 
realistic lines. One feels it will be a meeting between a father 
and a daughter. There is still, however, a feeling of irritation in her 
mind, which a blasphemous speech from CEnone calls into words. 
She turns upon her old nurse. Her fidelity is forgotten; but the in- 
discriminate nature of her friendship is remembered. It is CEnone 
who is the cause of her evils. The Phédre of Racine has no indepen- 
dence of character. This act of justice done, and Hippolyte dead, 
Phédre, with the poison of Medea sapping her life, confesses her 
crimes and dies; and Thésée, sinking his political feud in regret 
for his son, adopts her to whom Hippolyte has pledged his love. 

Phédre is a weak, emotional woman, full of excuses for the com- 
mission of crimes which she has no strength to forego. Sympathy is 
awakened for her, because infirmity of will renders possible, and so 
furnishes an excuse for, a passion seeming unlawful only in name. From 
time to time she is buoyed up with the hope of realising her object, 
but no sooner are these hopes raised than they are dashed again to 
the ground. For a while she resists the disclosure of her secret, but 
when a chink is once made in the barrier of her conscience, her 
whole morality oozes through, and she is tossed hither and thither by 
currents of emotion, while the broad flood bears her on to destruction. 

The whole part is one in which realistic representation of physical 
horror and moral depravity should play a lesser part than that quality 
which Alfred de Musset describes as ‘ce qui vient du cceur’ et ‘va 
au cceur ’—pathos, sympathy, human nature, or whatever you care to 
call it. The interest of the audience is centred in the woman, not in 
the crime. The sense of her struggle is made possible by the secret 
recognition of the freedom of the agent, and her want of steady 
purpose becomes a natural accompaniment. Her fall may be likened 
to the fall of a man from a lofty tower: she clutches first at one pro- 
jection and then at another. When she reaches the ground she is 
dead ; but her features retain their human mould, when the body of 
Pheedra is a shapeless mass like one who has been hurled from heaven. 
The subject is repugnant to our feelings ; but Racine wrote at a time 
when Greece was a synonym for propriety, moral and artistic. 

Rachel appears to me to have represented Phédre rather as 
Euripides drew her, i.e. as an incarnation of evil from above, with 
attendant details of ghastly disease and disfiguring famine. 

I had hoped, when I began to write this paper, that I should have 
been able to prove my point by citations from the contemporary 
criticism of Rachel’s day. respecting the particular intention and 
relative importance given by her to different passages; but I have 
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been foiled in my endeavour by the impossibility of discovering 
sufficient literal criticism either in French or in English. In this I 
have been thwarted, but I have collected, I think, a sufficient number 
of passages to exemplify the general feeling exhibited by the press 
towards Rachel, and thus make good my assertion. It would be 
useless for me to conceal the fact that I have here and there come 
across passages which seem to ‘be in opposition to my view—passages 
penned by critics who appear to have found in Rachel’s Phédre those 
qualities which I do not suppose really existed there; but I would 
add that in many articles where I have been struck with the coin- 
cidence of the critic’s views with my own, I have had the satisfaction 
of learning that the author was one who was entitled to credence. 
Oral evidence also supports me. 

Fora general idea of the main features of Rachel’s acting, I must 
refer my readers to the famous chapter headed ‘ Vashti’ in Charlotte 
Bronte’s Villette. Rachel was undoubtedly a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. By her own unaided genius she brought back the French 
tragic muse to Paris after an absence of, I think, ten years. She 
drew greater crowds to hear her than even Talma had done. But 
her power was not sufficiently varied to keep them at her feet; she 
tried play after play and failed in them. She never really gained 
the sympathy of her audience ; for that which a Frenchman prizes so 
highly, the expression of pathos, was, except with peculiar qualifi- 
cation, foreign to her dramatic nature. The criticisms which are 
known to most of us, and very delightful they are, are Alfred de 
Musset’s. He finds pathos in: her acting; but it must be remem- 
bered that he wrote from a personal knowledge of Rachel, and at a 
time when her youth, her poverty, and her simplicity of living cast 
a sort of pathetic charm about her. He wrote at a time when Rachel 
was tender over the reputation of her fellow-actresses, and when she 
was disgusted with the vulgarity of Corneille for writing such a line as 

On peut changer d’amant, mais non changer d’époux. 
But it was not till many years after this that she played Phédre. 
The truer view will be found in the following extracts from criticisms 
on Rachel’s rendering of that character. 
































Atheneum: 

It would be impossible to speak of Rachel as a careless or meagre actress, but it 
is as impossible to deny that she is monotonous. Nature has bound her round with 
bars of adamant through which her genius either cannot or will not break. The 
softer affections and tenderer emotions, which give even a redeeming grace to Lady 
Macbeth and Shylock, seem to be as far beyond Rachel’s grasp as ever. She awes 
more than moves us: her power corrodes, but does not subdue. Few spells as 
strong as hers leave us with as little wish for their repetition. 


Four years previously the same paper said : 


With every intention to display the intensity of her passion for Hippolyte, she 
has neither sufficient tenderness nor fascination in her control. She moves a fiend, 
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not @ gorgeous queen—destroyed, not intoxicated, by her fatal desires. With all 
her grace, dignity, and intensity, we felt she was hardly on her own ground till she 
turns on (Enone with ‘ Malheureuse,’ &c. It is impossible for art to go further 
than this. 

The Times marks the realistic manner in which Rachel depicted 
the physical condition of Phédre in the first act: ‘The state of 
suffering, the weakness of the limbs, and the utter hopelessness of 
heart are exquisitely rendered by Rachel, who gives to every syllable 
a mournful expression.’ The paper also adds a similar criticism of 
the portrayal of the decline of physical power at the end of the play. 

I will also add, at the risk of wearying my readers, quotations 
from three authors who are pre-eminently qualified to form a judg- 
ment in the matter—Macready, Madame de B——, Rachel’s bio- 
grapher, and Mr. George Lewes. 

Macready’s Diaries, 1847 : 

It was a very striking performance, all intensity, all in a spirit of vehemence 
and fury, that made one feel a want of keeping. I could have fancied a more self- 
contained performance, more passionate fondness—not frenzy—in her love, and 
more pathos. I could imagine a performance exciting more pity for the character 
than she inspired, and equal effect in the scenes of rage and despair. 

Speaking of the first representation by Rachel of Phédre, Madame 
de B—— says, in allusion to Rachel’s immediate predecessor in the 
character : 

Mademoiselle Duchesncis was, certes, very inferior in some points to her young 
successor, but she possessed qualities most indispensable to tragedy, of which 
Rachel was entirely destitute she had from nature the faculty of expressing ten- 
derness in its most moving form, depth of feeling in its most sympathetic, heart- 
stirring, passionate moods. Phédre, the rdle of her début, had remained her fayour- 
ite one throughout her long career, and she had never acted it without drawing 
tears from every spectator (?). 

Again of Phédre in 1854, when some people considered that 
Rachel was at her best, Madame de B gives the following 
description : 





She concentrated the tragedy on herself. She embodied the event, began and 
developed it, foreshadowed the end. She incarnated the character, the action. 
When she appeared as Phédre, bending under the weight of the diadem that burned 
that brow like a fiery circle, shrinking from the veils that enrobed her, she was the 
type of suffering, the living image of Destiny’s victim: her curse and her crime 
are present throughout the play. 


I cannot imagine a more truthful description of Euripides’ Phedra 
than this. 
Mr. George Lewes ends my list : 


Rachel’s range, like Kean’s (he says in Actors and Acting) was very limited, 
but her expression was perfect within that range. Scorn, triumph, rage, lust, and 
merciless malignity, she could represent in symbols of irresistible power ; but she 
had little tenderness, no womanly caressing softness, no gaiety, no heartiness, She 
was so graceful and so powerful that her air of dignity was incomparable ; but 
somehow you always felt in her presence an indefinable suggestion of latent 
wickedness. 
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The portion of Mr. Lewes’ paper which refers to Phédre was 
copied from an earlier paper of his, written in 1850, from which I 
shall quote in preference as being slightly more explicit : 


Nothing finer could be seen than this picture of the unutterable mournfulness 
and yielding despair of a soul torn with an incestuous passion, conscious of its 
guilt, struggling with its guilt, yet so filled, moved, possessed by it, that the verse, 
‘C’est Vénus tout entiére & sa proie attachée,’ was realised. Her appearance as she 
entered, wasting away with the fire that consumed her, standing on the verge of 
the grave, her face pallid, her eyes hot, her hands and arms emaciated, filled us 
with a ghastly horror. . . . In the second act (the declaration) Rachel was tran- 
scendent. There was a subtle indication of the diseased passion, of its fiery but 
unhealthy, irresistible and yet odious character, in the febrile energy with which 
she portrayed it. It was terrible in its vehemence and abandonment, eloquent in 
its horror, tierce and rapid as if the thoughts were crowding upon her brain in 
tumult, and varied with such amazing compass of tones that when she left the 
scene our nerves were quivering with an excitement almost insupportable. 


This ends my list of quotations, which I think will prove my 
point as far as any point can be proved by quoting the opinions of 
others, that the Phédre of Rachel was strong in those parts alone 
which bear resemblance to the Greek. But I have shown what 
relation they have to the whole play. 

It is not my purpose to enter into detailed criticism of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt’s rendering of the character, since most of those 
who are interested in such matters must have seen it again and again. 
M. Sarcey gives it as the opinion of those of his acquaintance who 
have seen both actresses that in the first three acts Rachel is sur- 
passed. It is in these acts that the qualities of Madame Bernhardt 
supply the deficiencies of Rachel ; and it is in the last two acts that 
the characteristics of the Greek Phzdra are predominant, notwith- 
standing the fact that they possess nothing of the Greek original in 
them, and that the other acts contain whole passages adapted. 
Phédre has returned again to Mlle. Duchesnois; and to my mind 
that is the truest reading of Racine’s Phédre. 

LionEL TENNYSON. 
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Sir Joun Exror, the purest patriot of a generation not wanting in 
patriots, when he desired to be made a colonel and a deputy-lieutenant 
of his county, tried to smooth the way by sending 20/. to 40/. in 
money to be distributed amongst the subordinates of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office. No thought that he was doing anything wrong 
seems to have crossed his mind. A century later, the members of 
Parliament who, when they dined with their political chief, expected 
to find a bank-note in each napkin, though hardened to it, were more 
conscious of their dishonour. In our own time it may be hoped that 
the grosser form of bribery, the payment of a sum of money for 
advancement to a public office, has become impossible. And as with 
public men, so it is with that large class of unpaid trustees on whom 
so much in English life depends, and to whom the protection of so 
many interests, and the care of so much property, public and private, 
are committed. Malversation is almost unheard of. 

Almost, but, alas! not quite. With one class of trustees alone, 
by a strange and inexplicable anomaly, the very reverse of improve- 
ment has been going on, and the public conscience has been growing, 
not more sensitive, but more and more callous. Patrons of Church 
preferment alone have been gradually permitted by the law, by public 
opinion, and by the acquiescence of the clergy, to convert what was 
in its essence (if not in form) simply a trust, into a means of raising 
money for themselves. The trustee of a charity ‘or of a marriage 
settlement, or the guardian of a minor, would be disgraced for life if 
he were detected in taking money to influence him in the exercise of 
his trust. Patrons of Church livings daily advertise the next pre- 
sentations to them in the newspapers, with only just sufficient sense 
of shame to make them conceal their names, A system has grown 
up, partly legal and partly illegal, by which, in plain language, 
patrons are enabled to plunder the clergy for their own benefit. 

In tracing this fatal change, it is not necessary to stop to define 
the word Simony, or to consider whether an Act of Parliament can 
or cannot alter the meaning of the word, and make the act usually 
expressed by it morally right or wrong. Simony in any sense, such a 
state of things as is legal now, would not have been tolerated for a 
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moment in the Church, with all its faults, of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
The story of Tetzel and his indulgences was then too recent for that, 
the notion of any spiritual privilege or office being saleable for filthy 
lucre too abhorrent to the very idea of Protestantism. There had been 
no concealment, no euphemism, no mistake about Tetzel’s purchase- 
system. It had been thrust insolently, defiantly, upon the world. 


So bald das Geld im Kasten klingt, 
So bald die Seel’ ’gen Himmel springt, 


had been written in plain German on his money-boxes. It was the 
crowning iniquity, the spark which had set Europe in a flame; and 
Protestant England, once free, was not likely, for some time to come 
at least, to tolerate the cloven hoof in any shape. 

And so in 1547, albeit a time when a good deal of Church 
property was changing hands not always in creditable fashion to 
those concerned, it was enacted by the Injunctions that : 


To avoid the detestable sin of simony, because buying and selling of benefices is 
execrable before God, therefore all such persons as buy any benefices, or come to 
them by fraud and deceit, shall be deprived thereof and made incapable at any time 
after to receive any spiritual preferment, and such as sell them, or by any colour 
bestow them for their own gain and profit, shall lose their right and title to the 


patronage.’ 


This was confirmed verbatim hy Elizabeth in 1559. 
By Canon 40 of 1603: 


To avoid the detestable sin of simony, because buying and selling of spiritual 
and ecclesiastical functions, offices, promotions, dignities, and livings is execrable 
before God, therefore . 


any one entering upon any spiritual cure was to take the follow- 
ing oath : 

I, N. N., do swear that I have made no simoniacal payment, contract, or promise, 
directly or indirectly by myself, or by any other to my knowledge or with my 
consent, to any person or persons whatsoever, for or concerning the procuring and 
obtaining of this ecclesiastical dignity, place, preferment, office, or living . . . 


an oath exacted up to our own time, and, with a slight modification 
(to be noticed later), exacted still. : 

It would seem that by the early part of the next century evasions 
of the law had begun to be practised, for in the last year of Queen 
Anne a statute was passed to prevent persons in orders from buying 
next presentations, directly or indirectly, any such contract being 
declared to be simoniacal. This act did not declare the bona fide 
purchase by laymen of next presentations to be illegal; but that the 
legality of such sales was doubtful, or at least that they were not 
often practised, may be inferred from the fact that until early in the 
present century it was generally considered that a sale of a next 


1 Phillimore’s Zoclesiastical Lam, p. 1107, 
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presentation was simoniacal if the incumbent was in a dying state. 
This opinion was at length negatived by the judgment in the case of Fox 
v. the Bishop of Chester, in which Chief Justice Best decided that no 
such distinction could be made. His decision, however, was given 
against his inclination, and in laying down the law on the point he 
indicated his own dissatisfaction with it. ‘It may be wise,’ he said, 
‘to carry the restraint on the sale of this species of property still 
further, and to say the next avoidance shall in no case be sold. Un- 
doubtedly much simony is indirectly committed by the sale of next 
presentations.’ ? 

About twenty years ago an act originated by Lord Westbury was 
passed for the purpose of enabling the smaller livings in the gift of 
the Chancellor to be sold in order to increase the remainder with the 
proceeds. However desirable the object to be immediately attained 
may have been, the passing of such an act in disregard of the canon 
law and of the more scrupulous instincts of the public conscience, 
helped to throw a legal sanction over the unrestrained traffic in 
advowsons, and added to the difficulties in the way of regulating it. 

One obstacle remained, which ought to have been a serious 
one, in the oath (already quoted) required to be taken by the presentee 
at institution toan incumbency. But this oath, it was found, let in the 
many, while it kept out only the few who were specially scrupulous. 
For though required to abjure simony, the presentee, it may be 
supposed, would excuse himself for a certain laxity of interpretation 
by saying that he had no means of knowing what was meant by it— 
simony according to English law being one thing (and that not a 
well-defined or settled matter), and simony according to canon law 
being quite another thing, and having a much wider meaning. And 
so in practice he usually put his conscience in his solicitor’s hands, 
and acted on his opinion without troubling his head about Canon 40. 
To meet this objection the oath was a few years ago altered to ‘I 
declare that I have not made any payment, &c., which to the best of 
my knowledge and belief is simoniacal,’ which is scarcely an im- 
provement on the old one, as it almost presupposes, and certainly 
does not condemn, a convenient ignorance on the part of the deponent 
of what he is swearing about. 

Thus step by step it has come to pass that presentations and 
advowsons, the spiritual charge of parishes, to sell which in Queen 
Elizabeth's time was ‘ execrable before God,’ are now bought and sold 
as readily as sacks of corn in the market, or shares on the Exchange. 
If we have no Tetzel haranguing in our streets, we have ‘clerical 
agents’ advertising in every newspaper. Tetzel’s wares were pardons 
in another world, the best places there in exchange for the longest 
purses—a mere delusion and imposture. The ‘clerical agent’s’ wares 


2 Phillimore’s Zeclesiastical Lam, p. 1114. 
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are the ‘ cures’ of thousands and ten thousands of souls—not a delusion 
at all, but a very important kind of chattel, if indeed it is a fact that 
the English Church has any mission at-all in England. Our law, at 
any rate, still holds that it has, for it bids the clergy pray on 
Sundays in the Ember weeks that ‘ the bishops may lay hands sud- 
denly on no man, but faithfully and wisely make choice of fit persons 
to serve in the sacred ministry ’ of the Church ; yet with an astonishing 
and audacious and scandalous inconsistency, by way of commentary 
thereon, by way of indicating how the ‘ fit persons’ are to be chosen, 
it permits the charge and cure of souls, in prospect and contemplation 
of which ordination is conferred, to be put up on Monday to auction 
to the highest bidder, and enjoins the bishop, under penalties, to 
institute the presentee thus selected! Innocent people who suppose 
that it does not much matter, because, if a man is once ordained by a 
bishdp, he must be, or ought to be, fit for any preferment, little know 
what the average mental and moral calibre of candidates for ordina- 
tion is. It is absurd to suppose that a bishop does or can make 
any real selection out of a crowd of men of whose antecedents he can 
know as little as he does of their motives and intentions in taking 
orders. The real responsibility for the character and efficiency of the 
clergy rests in practice far more with the patrons than it can possibly 
do with the bishops, except so far as the latter are also patrons. 
While purchase is allowed we might at least be spared the mockery 
of using the prayer for the Ember weeks. 

A modern clerical agent does not write couplets like Tetzel’s, but 
when he has ‘ highly desirable preferment ’ to dispose of, he is just as 
plain-spoken in puffing its various recommendations, the advanced 
age (it may be) of the present incumbent, suggesting a charitable 
hope that he may soon be removed toa better world, the salubrity 
and beauty of the neighbourhood, the excellence of its society,—for 
it is to those spiritual pastors who hope to purchase a step in the 
social ladder that such opportunities appear to be most attractive ;— 
lastly, perhaps, the small number of inhabitants and consequently 
sinecure nature of the ‘ investment.’ 

Advertisements of preferment for sale are to be seen in the news- 
papers almost every day. But wishing to know something more 
about the mysteries of the traffic, and observing an advertisement in 
the Times of a ‘Church Preferment Register, containing full and 
confidential particulars of advowsons, presentations, chapels, &c., for 
sale, in almost every county and diocese, by private treaty, sent on 
receipt of four stamps,’ I wrote for the publication. The proprietor 
replied requiring to have ‘the name of the clergyman for whom a 
living is intended’ before sending his Register. To this no answer 
was sent, but nearly three months afterwards he changed his mind 
and sent acopy. To do him justice, the author and proprietor of 
this production seems not a little ashamed of histrade. It begins with 
Vou. VII.—No. 35. G 
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two pages of notices to vendors and purchasers, one of which tells us 
that— 


The important and very often intricate nature of these negotiations require 
that they should be placed in the hands of a responsible and experienced third party. 
. . » The essential features in the Sale of Church Property is undoubtedly privacy, 
and this is entirely frustrated if the matter is indiscriminately published about. 


Then follow about 150 advertisements of the usual kind. It is 
enough to give one of them as a specimen :— 


DrvonsHiRE.—Advowson of a Rectory situate in a southern part of the county, 
within four miles of a railway station. Diocese Exeter. Population of the parish 
about 500. Net income derived from tithe rent charge and glebe amounts to 
about 5307. a year. There is an excellent residence containing three sitting-rooms, 
seven bed-rooms, and two dressing-rooms, with convenient domestic and out-offices, 
There are also beautiful grounds and good kitchen-gardens. Excellent water. 
The present rector has spent some 2,000/. upon the property during the last few 
years. Situation most lovely and healthy. Immediate legal possession, the rector 
having the offer of other preferments. Price only 5,300/., subject to references, 


One thing in the ‘ Register’ deserves special remark. In most of 
the advertisements the age of the present incumbent is mentioned as 
an element in the value of the preferment, but in the above, and in 
nearly fifty other instances, 7.¢., in nearly one-third of the whole, ‘ im- 
mediate legal possession’ is offered. Now, lax asthe law is, the sale 


of the next presentation is absolutely illegal if the benefice is vacant. 
Therefore almost the only case in which immediate legal possession can 
be given upon a sale is that in which the incumbent has been offered, 
but has not yet formally accepted, other preferment. Such a period 
is necessarily of short duration, and it is needless to say that the 
forty-odd advertisers who offer ‘immediate legal possession’ cannot 
thus be accounted for. It is therefore difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that the majority of them are deliberately contemplating a dis- 
graceful, if not actually illegal, proceeding—a proceeding differing 
probably in different cases, but most often, it cannot be doubted, 
involving collusion between patron and incumbent by which the 
latter shares in the profits of the sale, that is to say, takes a bribe of 
so much hard cash to resign his incumbency at such time as may be 
convenient to the patron and the purchaser. 

And, as if this were not bad enough, the proprietor of the Church 


Preferment Register 
begs to remind intending purchasers that he has always many desirable and (in 


some cases) cheap livings passing through his hands privately, and which do not 
appear in this register... . 


What sort of transactions are carried out under this head must be 
left to the imagination of the reader. The evidence given before 
the Committee of the House of Lords on Church Patronage will throw 
some light upon it, 
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This evidence makes it abundantly clear that there are scarcely 
any legal means of putting a stop to even the most scandalously 
simoniacal transactions. In one case,* the bishop, having reason 
to think that there was an irregularity, put questions to the 
clergyman, and refused him institution. The only legal ground 
upon which the bishop was advised that he could rest his refusal was 
that the presentee had not got the signature of the bishop whose 
diocese he was leaving, to his testimonial. But even this was held 
to be unnecessary, and the case was decided against the bishop. 
‘ Practically,’ asserts Mr. J. B. Lee (legal adviser to several of the 
bishops), ‘it comes to this: by the law as it now stands, the bishop 
of the diocese into which the presentee comes has no right to require 
beforehand sufficient evidence from the bishop of the diocese as to 
the man’s good character or conversation.’ ‘ 

The only means open to a bishop of preventing a transfer of a 
benefice for corrupt purposes is the power he possesses of refusing to 
accept a resignation. But by accepting other preferment an incum- 
bent ipso facto vacates his benefice, and so in this case the bishop has 
no power whatever. Consequently the clerical agents keep a stock in 
trade of advowsons, generally of small intrinsie value, which ‘ float 
about in the market,’ and are purchasable by any incumbent who 
may wish to resign his living, either to cover a nefarious pecuniary 
transaction, or because he is for some reason under a cloud. Of this 
stock in trade by far the most convenient and available portion for 
this purpose consists of benefices called donatives, which have this 
peculiar anomaly attaching to them, that they are absolutely free from 
all episcopal control, so much so that a presentee obtains full posses- 
sion by the mere act of the patron, to whom he may also resign it at 
a moment’s notice without any episcopal intervention whatever. Few 
though they are, these donatives can be made to cover any number of 
transactions, as there is nothing to prevent their being accepted and 
resigned as often as may be found requisite. One of them, it appears (its 
name is not mentioned in the evidence), situated in the diocese of 
Bath and Wells, is owned by a firm of clerical agents and made to do 
duty like the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, and by its means a 
holder of a benefice can wriggle out of his responsibilities, without being 
subjected to inconvenient questions, at any time that may suit him.° 

The next presentation to a living is of course not readily saleable 
if the incumbent is young and there is no prospect of a vacancy 
occurring for some time. If a vacancy occurs unexpectedly without 
the next presentation having been sold, the opportunity for doing so 
is past for this turn, as it is illegal to sell it when the benefice is 


8 Marshall v. Bishop of Exeter. 
‘ Minutes of Lvidence before the House of Lords Committee on Church Patron- 
age, p. 33. 
* For instances, which there is not space to quote, see Minutes, pp. 76, 77. 
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actually vacant. In this case it is tothe pecuniary interest of an un- 
scrupulous patron to put in the worst life, the most aged and infirm 
man he can find, so as to enable him to sell with better prospect of 
early possession. There are actually no legal means of rejecting a 
presentee, even though he may be absolutely incapable, from age or 
infirmity, of performing the duties of his office. In one case the new 
incumbent thus appointed, 


when taken there for induction &c., had to be supported up the aisle by two 
persons; jelly and wine, or wine and water, had to be given him at the reading- 
desk. In the morning he was not able to get through the reading the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; he was removed to the inn in a nearly fainting state. In the afternoon, 
however, he did, being brought down to the church, finish the reading the said 
Articles, Another clergyman from a neighbouring parish had been sent for, to be 
ready, if wanted, to finish the service. So fatigued was the poor man with the 
effort, that he was detained in the neighbourhood under circumstances causing 
great apprehension for his safety. He neverresided. Within these few weeks the 
living has become vacant again. . . . It was said—I have never heard it denied 
—ihat this poor paralytic man, who was on his arrival at his benefice supported 
upstairs, was unable to leave his chair without help, and died before the legal 
transaction of the sale was completed:® 


This traffic in ‘livings,’ which in Queen Elizabeth’s time was 


justly accounted ‘execrable before God,’ becomes constantly—so the 
witnesses agree ’—more scandalous, more unrestrained, more a matter 
of course. No doubt a clerical agent, like a house-agent, may add a 
little to his list and exaggerate the number of his clients, in order 
to magnify his own importance; but, making liberal allowance 
for this, what must be the extent of the traffic when the Register 
of a single clerical agent, such as we have quoted, contains the 
particulars of no less than 150 livings; another, referred to in the 
Minutes, 182.° 

Yet the laity look on with indifference, or with a contempt, un- 
expressed it may be, but not the less deep and wide-spread, for the 
high pretensions of a hierarchy which can submit in silence to a law 
and custom which tolerates practices so degrading. The clergy, too 
many of them, ready enough to strain at a gnat in a Public Worship 
Act, a Burial Bill, an Education Act—at anything affecting the 
dignity, real or fancied, of their office—can swallow without a word of 
protest a law and custom which permit increasing numbers of their 
order to put their consciences as regards the simony oath into the 
keeping of their father-confessors the clerical agents, and to enter 
into the charge of their parishes and set about ‘ saving souls’ with 
something very like a lie in their right hands. 

The Bishop of Exeter says, in his evidence, in answer to the 
question, ‘ What are the evils which you think exist in connection 
with such sales ?’— 


* Minutes, p. 106. ” Thid., pp. 32, 65, &e. § Ibid., p. 110. 
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I think the worst evil of all is the shock to the religious feeling of a great 
number of people. . . . I think the evil is so great that it cuts, as it were, at the 
very reason for the existence of a church at all, because a church only exists to 
help people to be Christians, and to be better Christians; and this, I think, isa 
positive hindrance in their way. I have constantly found in conversation with 
them, that they look upon it as a personal humiliation when the advowson of the 
parish in which they live is sold, and I have no doubt at all that in that class a 
considerable number of quiet religious people become Nonconformists, simply from 
their hatred of what seems to them so exceedingly wrong in principle. That, I 
think, is the worst evil. But then I think, in the second place, there is a very 
great evil in the demoralisation of the clergy. In respect to this matter I find 
constantly that the artificial character of the law of simony has the effect of making 
clergymen insensible to the evils of simoniacal transactions altogether.® 


Wholly unsupported from without, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
in conjunction with several other bishops, late in the Session of 1875, 
brought in a bill embodying the recommendations of the Church 
Patronage Committee. These recommendations were clearly in the 
right direction, though they went a very little way—less far, we 
believe and hope, than the majority of the committee intended. For 
most unfortunately, through the absence of three of the bishops from 
the committee on the day the report was considered, the chairman’s 
motion ‘that it appears to the committee that it is desirable, if 
practicable, to prohibit or restrict the sale of next presentations apart 
from advowsons’ was lost by a majority of one. When the bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords, a clause was moved to be in- 
serted in accordance with this proposal, making the sale of next 
presentations illegal after ten years from that time. This, it is 
deeply to be regretted, was lost. The bill remained much the same 
as when first introduced, passed the House of Lords, and fell through 
for want of time in the House of Commons. Since then nothing has 
been heard of it. In the hope that at no distant date a fresh Bill, 
containing a clause making next presentations unsaleable, may be in- 
troduced and pushed with more energy, I give a summary of its 
provisions. 

It abolished the anomalies of donatives, putting them on the same 
footing as other benefices. 

It empowered the bishop to refuse to institute a presentee who is 
more than seventy-five years of age, who is physically incapable of 
performing his duties, or who does not produce a sufficient testi- 
monial from three beneficed clergymen of his former good life and 
behaviour. 

It made compulsory the registration of all grants of advowsons 
and presentations, the register being open to public inspection. 

Payment of interest on the purchase-money of advowsons until a 
vacancy was made illegal. 

Power was given to a patron, by depositing a deed to that effect, 


* Minutes, p. 61. 
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to extinguish the saleability of next presentations to the benefice for 
all future time. 

The bill of course raised an outcry of opposition from those whose 
gains were likely to be affected by it. A meeting of patrons of 
livings, for organising a defence against what the circular convening 
it called the ‘ spoliation clauses’ of the bill, was held in Langham 
Place in June 1875. It was attended, according to the report in 
the Times, by sundry patrons and clergymen; and the feeling ex- 
pressed and unanimously assented to was, that the Church was an 
institution concerned with certain valuable property, of which they, 
the speakers, were holders; that this bill would be likely to lower 
the price and saleability of stock, and was therefore to be absolutely 
condemned. This certainly is a plain and simple view of the ques- 
tion. One speaker alone, a clergyman, while entirely endorsing this 
view, appeared to be dimly conscious that any moral considerations 
could by ignorant outsiders be urged in opposition to it. 

The speaker spoke in strong terms of indignation, in which the audience mani- 
festly concurred, of the clause in the bill which rendered ‘resignation bonds’ 
illegal. . . . Lay as well as Church property was subject to similar arrangements, 
and great estates were the property of mere babes. Save by purchase there seemed 
to be a very poor chance of a young clergyman obtaining a benefice.. If it were 
true that patronage itself—for they were not there to defend the abuses of the 
system—was morally and religiously wrong, by all means let them be deprived of 
it at once. But surely in that case they were entitled to fair compensation. It 
was not the wont of Parliament to be virtuous at other people’s expense. When 
slavery was abolished throughout the British dominions, the planters were indemni- 


fied at the cost of 20,000,000/. But, according to this obnoxious bill, patronage, it 
seemed, was not to be abolished, but simply to be transferred to the bishops.!° 


‘Not there to defend the abuses of the system’! What, then, 
are the abuses of the system, if not those against which the bill 
(only too feebly) was aimed? But the speaker’s comparison of the 
abolition of simony to the abolition of slavery is not an inapt one in 
some respects, though, as has been shown, patrons would not have 
anything like as valid a claim to compensation as the slave-owners 
had, if ever it were proposed (which no one has) to abolish lay 
patronage altogether and at once. 

To say that the bill sought to transferjpatronage to the bishops is 
the old device of trailing a herring across the scent. The bill did 
no such thing. It did not propose to put a single restraint on the 
pure and legitimate exercise of private patronage. Lay patronage, 
with proper securities for its being purely exercised, is perhaps, on 
the whole, the most desirable of all ways of filling benefices. The 
Bishop of Exeter says : 

I think the Church gains in many ways from the existence of private patrons. 


I think it gains very greatly in the variety of the modes by which incumbents 
obtain their preferments, I think it gains very greatly in the interest which it 


10 Times report, July 1875. 
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thus attaches to the Church, All those private patrons are in reality officers of 
the Church, entrusted with a very responsible office ; if they could only be made 
sensible of the importance of their office, it would be of the greatest value to the 
Church, that there should be this large body of persons who are so deeply interested 
in the prosperity of the Church, and I think that there are a great many of them at 
this moment who are very sensible of their duty in this matter, and who discharge 
their duty in the very best possible way. Then I think that the tie which exists 
between the patron and the parish is very often an exceedingly valuable tie, and 
the family connection, which often is the result of it, between the patron and the 
incumbent, is very often exceedingly useful to the parish itself. I should say, 
looking over my diocese, that, on the whole, it would be a very serious loss to the 
diocese, if the great bulk of private patronage were finally and altogether transferred 


to public hands." 

The arguments, or rather the absence of argument, of the Langham, 
Place meeting require no further comment. But some expressions 
fell from one or two members of the Patronage Committee, less 
coarsely worded, but scarcely less opposed to all just feeling on the 
matter, which call for remark. 

‘Would you see no detriment to the Church,’ it was asked by one 
of the committee, ‘from the loss of that communication which now 
exists between those who have mercantile or personal property 
and the Church, which would be created by this cessation of all 
money transactions connected with appointments to livings?’'* The 
Church in peril for want of men trained early to a due appreciation 
of loaves and fishes! A Church not holding accursed all trafficking 
in the disposal of its offices, but seeking strength by striking its 
roots into the muddy waters of wealth and ease, if not into the 
deeper slough of corruption and equivocation—a sort of joint-stock 
company, depending for its influence on the mercantile credit of its 
shareholders! Truly this is a remarkable ideal of a Church ! 

Still more extraordinary is the suggestion offered, or at least 
hinted at, before the Committee,’* that, in order the more easily to 
get rid of immoral or otherwise objectionable incumbents, it may 
perhaps be desirable that they should have the power of selling their 
office. Unquestionably to those immediately concerned it may be 
very desirable, as it is sometimes very desirable to bribe a thief or a 
poacher to remove to the next parish. But for the State to put a 
premium on vice is not generally supposed to be a means of en- 
couraging virtue. 

Rightly or wrongly, purchase has been abolished in the army. 
That an officer should buy his promotion, more or less irrespectively 
of his merit, over the heads of those who could not buy, was denounced 
as a scandal, as unjust. Have we abolished purchase in the army to 
maintain and justify it in a form a hundredfold more objectionable in 
the Church? There was much to be said in its favour as it existed 
in the army, not one word of which could be said for such a system 
in the Church. We did not on Sunday pray that the Commander-in- 


18 Tid. p. 74. 





13 Thid. p. 24. 
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Chief might bestow commissions ‘suddenly on no man, but faithfully 

and wisely make choice of fit persons to serve’ as officers in Her 
Majesty’s army, and then on Monday put up a commission in a 
regiment to public auction. An officer might possibly be a better 
soldier for being rich, better mounted, better provided, in time of 
stress, perhaps (as during the Crimean winter), better able to procure 
comforts for his men. But a wealthy clergyman too often gives an 
impression of having missed his vocation. He can take duty or not as 
he likes ; he can choose a pleasant part of the country, and amongst 
a sparse and ductile population. And what is he to do with his 
wealth? Why should he not travel for the enlargement of his mind, 
keep a hospitable home for his friends, horses for them to ride, game 
for them to shoot, a good cook, anda good cellar? And so perhaps he 
has a curate, though there is only work enough for one clergyman— 
why should he not ?—and no doubt pays him liberally, and therefore 
need not scruple to leave most of the worktohim. And if it be asked 
what is the harm of such a clergyman, the answer is, what is the good 
of him? He is not doing what he promised at his ordination to do: 
why did he not remain a layman? Would it not have been a more 
reasonable and creditable and satisfactory arrangement for all parties 
if the curate who does the work had also had the office and authority 
and stipend of incumbent ? 

It may be said that such a man is what Sydney Smith called a 
‘Squarson, and that Squarsuns are a very useful class. No doubt 
they are, or rather have been, for their raison Wétre is less since the 
country has become more thickly inhabited by well-to-do people, and 
now that the labourers, more ripe for instruction and less needy, 
require patient teachers rather than judicious almoners. But a 
Squarson nascitur non fit. He is indigenous to the soil, and a 
purchasing stranger Squarson is a very inferior form of the species. 

Doubtless there are plenty of places in the poorer parts of London 
and in the populous towns where wealth might be an instrument of 
great good in the hands of a clergyman. But somehow the rich 
among the clergy do not, as a rule, gravitate to the East end of 
London. _ Is it likely that they should ? 

Those who talk of the advantages of introducing wealth into the 
Church by the perpetuation of the present system should remember 
that, by permitting preferment to be purchased, the incumbent is 
pro tanto mulcted for the benefit of the patron. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire. The clergyman’s stipend is the pay for his work. 
If he has to buy preferment, he is deprived, to the extent of the 
purchase-money he has paid, of that which is his due. It is neither 
more nor less than a conversion pro tanto to his own use, by the 
patron, of the stipend of the clergyman, by a proceeding which 
has gradually obtained legal connivance, without any foundation 
in right. The miserable plea that the jus patronatéis arose in 
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consideration of the liberality of the founder, and that what he gave 
his representatives may claim back again, is utterly worthless. The 
origin of the gus patronatéis is in most cases lost in antiquity. A 
claim to raise money upon such a right would (as has been shown) 
have been indignantly repudiated two or three centuries ago, and is 
the outcome of a growingly lax morality on the subject in com- 
paratively recent times. The jus patronatis can no more justify the 
sale of a presentation to a living than to the office of master of a 
college or of a public school. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the vested interests 
which would be injured by too sweeping a measure have grown up with 
the connivance more or less of the legislature ; and what the legislature 
has wrongly permitted to be built up it must take down with care. 
Under all systems, however bad, there are men who live innocently 
under them, who take customs which they do not fully understand as 
they find them, in all simplicity, without questioning, and who work 
well and faithfully wherever they may find themselves placed by 
circumstances. There are, I know well,many faithful, honourable, and 
excellent incumbents who have bought preferment, just as (to borrow 
the comparison of the speaker at the Langham Place meeting) there 
were many kind and just slave-owners who were beyond compari- 
son better men than most of the abolitionists who attacked them. 
This is no argument for retaining the system, but it 7s « reason for 
usipg care and caution in abolishing it. 

Take the not improbable case of a young clergyman, anxious for 
honest work, and not more than fair pay, in his profession. If prefer- 
ment were unpurchasable, he would take his chance along with others, 
as a young barrister or doctor does, in the reasonable expectation that 
sooner or later he might hope to obtain such preferment as he was 
fit for. But the field of purely administered patronage is greatly 
narrowed by the purchase system, and his chance thereby diminished, 
and so perhaps he loses heart, and, being advised by his solicitor that 
it is quite legal, expends, it may be, a large portion of his capital in 
purchasing preferment which ought to be bestowed upon him, or 
upon some one in like circumstances, gratis. Now suppose the 
clergyman to die young before entering upon it. In this case his 
capital would be lost, and his family perhaps left destitute, if, by too 
suddenly making purchase illegal, the widow or children were deprived 
of the power of reselling. Such a case shows both how bad the 
purchase system is, even if legitimately worked, and also how careful 
it is necessary to be in altering it. 

In order to meet cases such as this, the Bishop of Peterborough 
proposed to allow a period of ten years to elapse before the clause 
making the sales of next presentations illegal came into operation. 
This was going rather far in the way of tenderness to vested interests ; 
and, considering that more than five years have passed since the 
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proposal was made, and warning thereby given, a five years’ respite 
would now surely be amply long enough. 

Advowsons, or rights to present in perpetuity, stand on a different 
footing, as regards purchase, from next presentations. In principle, 
indeed, it is not always easy to make a just distinction between them, 
but practically some means must exist for a patron who is unwilling 
or incompetent to discharge the duties of his trust to divest himself 
of it; and it is not easy to suggest any means: except a sale. No 
doubt, as matters now stand, many of the scandals connected with 
the sale of next’ presentations could be perpetrated by buying advowsons 
and selling them again after presenting. But by making registration 
of all sales of advowsons compulsory, and imposing a heavy ad valorem 
stamp-duty on each transfer, they could easily be made too expensive 
to be often resorted to. Why should not a five per cent. or a ten per 
cent. ad valorem duty be imposed at once, rising two or three per 
cent. every year till the rate had reached fifty per cent.? This 
would be a powerful incentive to mere speculators to get rid of their 
patronage as soon as possible, and would effectually drive away all 
purchasers except such as had a real interest in exercising it well. 

No attempt has been made to introduce a bill again since 1875. 
It is impossible not to regret this, because, however little support it 
met with in Parliament or out of it, the principle which it embodied, 
however insufficiently, is incontestably a right one. Persistence in 
such a cause, if sufficiently vigorous, is sure to meet with success in 
the end, however few its first supporters, and however ponderous the 
opposition to it, because there is absolutely nothing, as to the main 
principle, to be said on the other side. One could wish that the 
bishops had the courage of their opinions, and did not give up a good 
cause as hopeless because at the outset they found themselves con- 
fronted by influential opponents. In the same session we saw a cause 
not dissimilar in its unanswerable justice, and in its remoteness from 
the region of party interests, carried to a successful issue by the 
dogged persistence of a single member of Parliament. Has the 
united Bench of Bishops less parliamentary, political, and social 
influence than Mr. Plimsoll? Or are we driven to the conclusion 
that they have less faith in the triumph of right over wrong, and 
that they consider, as the Bishop of Gloucester seems to do,'* that to 
enter a tame protest against wrong absolves them from the plain duty 
of contending with it to the bitter end ? 

But the chief blame rests with the outside public, lay and 


4 ‘Tt is painful to be forced to say so, but we fear it must be said, frankly and 
fairly, that there is now no likelihood that this evil will ever be effectually remedied.’ 
(Nineteenth Century, p. 58.) No likelihood, indeed, if every one acquiesced in the 
perpetuity of a monstrous evil as patiently as the Bishop of Gloucester shows that 
he does, by penning such asentence! It is refreshing to contrast with this faint- 
hearted utterance the vigorous protest contained in the Bishop of Manchester's 
powerful charge, which want of space forbids me to quote. 
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clerical. Is the race of reformers extinct? Have the political 
descendants of the old Whigs given up the reform of our institutions 
to advocate their destruction? It is easier to deal a blow than to 
labour at a cure. Destruction of the Church is a more telling 
election-cry for an aspirant to the favours of King Mob than purifi- 
cation of the Church. But surely wiser and more honourable 
counsels will prevail. To get fresh air it may be necessary to break 
a window on an emergency, but, after all, mending windows is a more 
useful and profitable employment than breaking them. 

‘ The evil cuts at the very reason for the existence of a Church at 
all,’ says the Bishop of Exeter. And assuredly he is right. A chief 
motive and reason for a Church being ‘ by law established ’ is that it 
shall be protected, so far as human law can protect it, from the 
corruptions and inducements incident to a purely voluntary system. 
The State is bound to see that it reflects, in outward act at least, the 
justice and honesty with which the State acts, or professes to act, in 
secular matters. A voluntary system supplies clergymen, as a 
merchant supplies goods, according to the demand. The State 
has held, ever since England was England, that the demand is 
not the true measure of the need. It has decreed that there shall 
be a clergyman—asked or unasked for—in every parish throughout 
the land, and has provided more or less sufficiently for his mainte- 
nance. Surely it ‘is bound also to see that these its officers are purely 
and honestly appointed, that buying and selling have no more to do 
with their appointment than with that of judges or magistrates. It 
is bound to enforce common honesty and common justice, and till it 
has done that how can it dare to bid its clergy pray for the higher 
life, the inspiration and enlightenment which transcend all human 
laws and ordinances? If it permit the Church to ‘commit its works’ 
to Mammon, how can that Church aspire to have its * thoughts 
established ’ from above ? 

The Church has an opportunity now, such as it is not likely to 
have again, in the comparative outward security afforded by a strong 
Conservative government, of setting its house in order against the 
day of trial which assuredly is not far distant, and in which it will 
be made manifest what of true life there is in it, on what foundation 
it is established. Attacks from without, such as those made by the 
so-called ‘ Liberation’ Society, being chiefly political or social, and 
founded on no real grievance, no genuine principle or even sentiment 
of justice, morality, or religion, can have no power to injure, but, like 
a fitful passing gust, can hurt no branch which is not already decayed 
and ready to break off with its own dead weight. If the Church of 
England ceases to be the National Church, it will be because it has 
deserved to fall. If its foundations are to be moneyed interests, 
political or social support, tradition, however true and precious, 
of past faith and past good works ; if its clergy should become, not 
more, but less truthful than those whom they hold it to be their 
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mission to teach, it will be no longer a branch of the living Church of 
Christ, and the sooner it ceases to exist, the better for England and for 
Christianity. 


Since the above paper was written the Royal Commission on 
Church Patronage has issued its Report. In the main it follows 
on the lines of that of the House of Lords Committee, but it is en- 
couraging to find a marked advance of opinion on the main question. 
The proposal to make sales of next presentations illegal is adopted 
by ten out of the twelve Commissioners. With respect to advowsons, 
they ‘ recommend, as a safeguard against collusive sales, that it should 
not be lawful for the purchaser to re-sell the same until after the 
expiration of five years.’ No doubt a safeguard of some kind is very 
necessary, but would not five years in many cases be an insufficient 
time for the purpose, while in other cases the restriction might be 
unnecessary and exceedingly inconvenient? Surely the object might 
be effected in a much simpler and more effectual way by imposing a 
heavy ad valorem duty on each sale, as has been already suggested. 

Another proposal of the Commissioners, to which they appear to 
attach considerable importance, is to give the parishioners an oppor- 
tunity of objecting to a presentee on the grounds of physical in- 
capacity or immorality. The objections are to be lodged by seven 
resident baptised householders with the archdeacon or rural dean, who 
is to forward the objections to the bishop, and the matter is eventually 
to be tried before the Dean of Arches or judge of the Chancery 
Court of York, without appeal. Archdeacons and rural deans are 
usually about as destitute of judicial training as any officials that 
could be named, and no judicial proceedings in which they are to 
bear a prominent part are likely to lead to satisfactory results. No 
doubt grievous evils exist for want of a good Church Discipline Act, 
to be applied not only to new presentees but to incumbents in pos- 
session ;—what bishop is there who does not know this to his cost ? 
But one thing is enough at a time. It would be a pity to endanger 
a great and simple reform by encumbering it with any doubtful or 
tentative additions. The first thing to do is to abolish the principle 
of purchase and to establish that of the direct responsibility of patrons 
as trustees and officers of the Church, It is on this ground that the 
real fight must be fought, and if the friends of the Church are in 
earnest, the result cannot be for a moment doubtful. 

Mr. Cross’s vigorous and straightforward speech in the debate on 
Simony on June 26, 1877, contained something like a promise that 
he would deal with the question. Mr. Cross has, more than most 
statesmen, earned a reputation for standing to his guns. I trust that 
there is no reason to fear that he will abandon them this time, and 
that the coming Session will see the introduction, and also the passing, 
of a short, simple, and effectual Bill. 

JoHN MARrinzav. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES AND GENERA. 


Tue meaning of the term—now become a household word in science 
—‘ the origin of species,’ is often entirely misunderstood. It is very 
generally thought to mean the origin of life and of living things, and 
people are surprised and almost incredulous when told that Mr. 
Darwin himself, in the latest edition of his celebrated work, still 
refers that origin to divine agency. Such however is undoubtedly 
the case, as shown by the following passage which concludes the 
volume: ‘There is grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms 
or into one; and that, while this planet has gone cycling on according 
to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are being, evolved.’ 

The mistake above alluded to has arisen from ignorance of the 
meaning of the word ‘species,’ the * origin’ of which Mr. Darwin under- 
takes to show. A species may be defined as a group of individuals 
of animals or plants which breed together freely and reproduce their 
like ; whence it follows that all the individuals of a species, now living 
or which have lived, have descended from a few common ancestors, or 
perhaps from a single pair. Thus all horses, whether Shetland ponies, 
racers, or cart-horses, form one species, because they freely breed 
together, and are known to have all descended from a common stock. 

By the same test the common ass, the kiang, the quagga, and the 
zebra, are each shown to be distinct species; for though sometimes 
two of these species will breed together, they do not do so freely, they 
do not reproduce their like but an intermediate form called a mule, 
and these mules are not capable of reproducing their kind, as are the 
offspring of any pairs of a single species. What Mr. Darwin did 
was to prove, by an overwhelming array of evidence and a connected 
chain of irresistible argument, that, just as all horses and all asses 
have each descended from a few common ancestors, so have all asses, 
horses, quaggas, and zebras descended from a much more remote 
common ancestral form; and that the same thing has occurred with 
every group of allied species. This is the ‘origin of species’ by 
descent with modification, or, in other words, by evolution; while 
‘natural selection’ was the term applied to the set of natural causes 
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which formed the motive power and guiding principle by which the 
change from one species to another was brought about. 

In a very few years after the publication of this theory, it had 
literaliy extinguished among all thinking men the doctrine of special 
creation which had before largely prevailed ; and some, who were its 
most violent opponents at the outset, now accept the fact of evolution 
as applied to almost every group of organiséd beings. At the present 
day there is perhaps no single naturalist of reputation who upholds 
that doctrine of the independent origin of each species of animal and 
plant, which was a very few years ago either tacitly accepted or 
openly maintained by the great majority of naturalists. Surely no 
such revolution in scientific thought was ever effected by one man in 
so short a period ! 

At first the opponents of Darwinism opposed evolution as well ; 
but of late years the opposition is directed wholly to the adequacy of 
the causes which Mr. Darwin maintains are sufficient to explain the 
origin of each species from some pre-existing species, and therefore the 
origin of all existing species from some one or more ancestral forms. 
It is maintained that there are other laws at work besides natural 
selection, and Mr. Darwin has himself admitted that there probably 
are such. Most of the opponents of Darwinism argue in favour of 
some guiding or organising power, either internal or external, as 
absolutely necessary to the production of the kind and amount of 
variation necessary for the development of the various complex organs 
and special adaptations which characterise each important class of 
animals. Others go still further, and maintain that ‘natural selec- 
tion’ is powerless to produce new species in any case, its function 
being to keep those which are produced in a state of health and 
perfection by weeding out all that are imperfect; or they argue 
that, so long as the ‘ cause of variation’ is unknown, the power that 
preserves those variations when they have arisen plays a very subor- 

dinate part. These last writers maintain that the causes, whatever 
they are, which produce certain variations in certain species at certain 
times, are the true and only causes of the origin of species. 

Now all these objections, in so far as they refer to the origin of 
the different species of one genus from a common ancestral species, 
or even of all the species and genera of one family from some still 
more remote ancestor, may, I think, be shown to be invalid ; because 
we have direct evidence, almost amounting to demonstration, that 
changes to this extent are producible by the known laws of variation 
and the admitted action of natural selection. But when we go further 
back, and propose to account for the origin of distinct families, 
order's, and classes of animals by the same process, the evidence be- 
comes far less clear and decisive. We find groups with organs of 
which no rudiment exists in other groups; we find classes differing 
radically in structure from other classes; and we have no direct evi- 
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dence that changes of this nature are now in progress, as we have 
that the lesser changes resulting in new species and new genera are 
in progress. 

Yet the evidence that these deeper and more important changes 
in the structure of organised beings have taken place by gradual steps 
through the ordinary processes of generation is overwhelming. The 
numerous intermediate links that have been discovered both among 
living and extinct animals, and especially the wonderful community 
perceptible in the embryological development of the most diverse 
living types, force upon us the conclusion that the entire animal and 
vegetable kingdoms owe the wonderfully diversified forms they now 
exhibit to one unbroken process of ‘ descent with modification’ from 
a few primeval types. It is indeed generally assumed that if we go 
so far, we must admit one original type of living organism ; but this 
does not seem necessary. By means of whatever laws we suppose 
living things first to have originated, why should not the primeval 
germs have appeared many times over, and in forms determined or 
modified by the infinitely varied chemical and physical conditions to 
be found in the crust of the earth? The identity of ultimate struc- 
ture and wonderful similarities of development of all organisms may 
be due to the unity of the laws by which organic life was first pro- 
duced ; the diversity of the great types of animal and vegetable 
forms may be due to the operation of those laws at different places, 
acting on different combinations of elements, which are subject to un- 
like physical conditions. 

The point here insisted upon is, that the origin of all organisms, 
living and extinct, by ‘ descent with modification,’ is not necessarily 
the same thing, and is not included in, ‘the origin of species by means 
of natural selection.’ The latter we not only ktiow has occurred, but 
we can follow the process step by step by means of known facts and 
known laws; the former, we are almost equally certain, has occurred, 
but we cannot trace its steps, and there may have been facts and laws 
involved of which we have no certain knowledge. The terms ‘ laws 
of growth,’ ‘laws of development,’ ‘laws of inheritance,’ ‘laws of 
variation,’ ‘laws of correlation,’ ‘direct action of the environment,’ 
‘laws of habit and instinct,’ with some others, are used to express the 
action of causes of which we are almost wholly ignorant, as we are of 
the nature of life itself. Now Mr. Darwin has himself admitted that 
there are these unknown causes at work, and that ‘ natural selection 
is the most important but not the exclusive means of modification.’ 
There may be some question as to the term ‘ most important,’ if, as 
is not improbable, the most radical differences in animals and their 
most important organs could not have been produced by it alone in 
the same way as the specific modifications of a genus or family may 
be produced. This, however, is a fair matter for discussion and re- 
search, and will probably continue to be so for many generations ; and 
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even if it should be ever proved that higher laws than ‘ natural selec- 
tion’ have brought about the more fundamental divergences of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, this will not be held to detract in any 
way from the greatness and the value of Mr. Darwin’s work, any more 
than it will be held to detract from the greatness of Newton, if it should 
some day be demonstrated that the law of gravitation as expressed by 
him is not absolutely true, but that (as some physicists now suppose) 
it should be found to be subject to a higher law for remote stellar 
distances. 

No thoughtful person can contemplate without amazement the 
phenomena presented by the development of animals. We see tine 
most diverse forms—a mollusc, a frog, and a mammal—arising from 
apparently identical primitive cells, and progressing for a time by 
very similar initial changes, but thereafter each pursuing its highly 
complex and often circuitous course of development, with unerring 
certainty, by means of laws and forces of which we are totally ignorant. 
It is surely a not improbable supposition that the unknown power 
which determines and regulates this marvellous process may also 
determine the initiation of those more important changes of structure 
and those developments of new parts and organs which characterise 
the successive stages of the evolution of animal forms. In so far as 
Mr. Darwin denies the necessity of any such power, and maintains 
that the origin of all the diverse forms and types and all the complex 
structures of the organic world are due to identically the same laws 


and processes as are adequate to produce the different species of . 


Rubus or of Canis, from some ancestral bramble or dog respectively, 
his opponents have undoubtedly a case well worthy of being argued 
out in the courts of science. They should, however, remember that no 
final judgment has been given or can be given while the evidence on 
both sides is not only circumstantial but imperfect and contradictory ; 
and it would be well not to declare too confidently that Mr. Darwin’s 
theory has hopelessly broken down, since a majority both of natu- 
ralists and geologists, whose evidence as experts will undoubtedly 
have great weight with the educated public, are at present altogether 


in his favour. 


Leaving this great case to be discussed and argued in weighty 
volumes by specialists in science, I here propose to deal briefly with 
that much smaller but still important question, of the origin of the 
species of a genus or of a family—that is, of groups of organisms 
differing, as the wolf, dog, and fox among animals, or as the numerous 
species of oaks or of primulas among plants; and I hope to be able to 
show that in these cases there is hardly any room for doubt as to the 
mode in which the change from species to species has been effected. 

We have to inquire, then, how it is that new species arise, sup- 
posing the world to have been then very much as it is now ; and what 
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becomes of them after they have arisen. In the first place we must 
remember that new species can only be formed when and where there 
is room for them. If a continent is well stocked with animals and 
plants, there is a balance between the different species, those best 
adapted to the varied existing conditions maintaining themselves 
in the largest numbers, while others, being only adapted to special 
conditions that occur in limited areas, are far less numerous; the 
former are common and widespread, the latter rare or local species. 
If the set of organisms in any country has existed for a sufficient time 
to have been subjected to all the varying conditions which occur during 
considerable cycles of climatal and other changes, the balance will 
have become well established, and so long as no change takes place 
in the conditions no new species will arise. 

But now let us suppose some change to begin, either of climate or 
geography. The land may sink or it may be elevated, in the former 
case diminishing in area and perhaps becoming divided by an arm of 
the sea, in the latter case increasing in area and perhaps becoming 
united with extensive lands formerly separated from it ; or the climate 
may become moister or drier, hotter or colder, more extreme or more 
equable, and any one of these changes or any combination of them 
would, it is easy to see, produce a special effect on the forms of life. 
The vegetation would in almost any case become changed, and this 
would affect’ both the insects and the higher animals in a variety of 
ways. New enemies or new competitors might be admitted, and 
these would certainly cause the extermination of some of the rarer 
species, and perhaps greatly reduce the numbers of those which had 
been most numerous. Others might, from the same general causes, 
obtain fresh supplies of food, or have opened to them fresh areas over 
which to spread themselves. 

These are the first and most obvious effects of such changes, but 
there are others still more important, and not less certain to be pro- 
duced. We. have supposed each of the species which inhabited the 
country to be well adapted to the conditions of its existence, to be 
able to obtain food for itself and young, to protect itself against all 
kinds of enemies, and to be able to resist the ordinary inclemencies 
of the seasons, and to do all this in competition with the numerous 
other species by which it was surrounded. But now all these con- 
ditions and surroundings are undergoing change, and, in order to 
become equally well adapted to the new conditions, some of the 
species will require to undergo a corresponding change, either in 
structure, habits, colour, or some other characters. New enemies may 
necessitate greater swiftness, or greater cunning, or less conspicuous 
colours; less abundant food may necessitate some modification in 
structure better adapted to secure it, or the means of ranging over a 
wider area to search for it; while a severer climate may necessitate a 
thicker covering, or more nourishing food, or new kinds of shelter. To 
Vou. VII.—No. 35. ms 
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bring about these changes, ‘ variation’ and the ‘ struggle for existence’ 
come into play. Each year the old and less adapted forms die out; 
while those variations which are more in harmony with the new con- 
ditions constantly survive; and this process, continued for many 
hundreds or thousands of successive generations, at length results in 
the production of one or more new species. 

We now come to the difficulty which has been repeatedly put 
forward, and which seems very great to all who have not studied 
groups of species as they occur in nature, and which is expressed in 
the question ‘ How comes it that variations of the right kind and suffi- 
cient in amount have always occurred just when they were wanted, so 
as to form the endless series of new species that have arisen?’ and it 
is more especially to answer this question that the present paper has 
been written. 

Few persons consider how largely and universally all animals are 
varying; yet it is certain that if we could examine all the individuals 
of any common species, we should find considerable differences, not 
only in size and colour but in the form and proportions of all the 
parts and organs of the body. In our domesticated animals we know 
this to be the case, and it is by means of the continued selection of such 
slight varieties to breed from that all our extremely varied domestic 
animals and cultivated plants have been produced. Think of the 
difference in every limb, in every bone and muscle, and probably in 
every part, internal and external, of the whole body, between a grey- 
hound and a bull-dog! Yet, if we had the whole series of ancestors 
of these two breeds before us, we should find them gradually converge 
till they reached the same original type, while between no two suc- 
cessive generations would there be any greater difference than now 
sometimes occurs in the same litter. It is often thought, however, 
that wild animals do not vary sufficiently to enable any such change 
as this to be brought about in the same limited time; and though 
naturalists are well aware that there is, little, if any, difference in 
this respect between wild and domesticated species, it is only recently 
that they have been able: to adduce positive proof that this is the 
case. 

We owe this proof to an American naturalist, Mr. J. A. Allen,' 
who has made an elaborate series of observations and measurements 
of the mammals, and more especially of the birds, of the United 
States; and he finds a wonderful and altogether unsuspected amount 
of variation between individuals of the same species even when 
inhabiting the same locality. They differ in the general tint, and 
in the distribution of the colours and markings ; in general size, and 


1 ¢On the Mammals and Winter Birds of East Florida; with an Examination of 
certain assumed Specific Characters in Birds, and a Sketch of the Bird Faunz of 
Eastern North Anerica.’ By J. A. Allen. (Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., vol. ii, No. 3.) 
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in proportions ; in the length of the head, feet, wings, and tail; in 
the length of particular feathers, thus altering the shape of the wing 
or tail; in the length of the tarsi and of the separate toes; and in 
the length, width, thickness, and curvature of tle bill. These 
variations are by no means small in amount or requiring very accurate 
measurements for their detection, since they often reach one-seventh, 
one-sixth, or sometimes even one-fourth, of the entire average di- 
mensions. Thus, in twelve species of small birds, all taken in the 
same locality, the variation in twenty-five or thirty specimens of the 
same sex and age was, in the length of the folded wing, from 14°5 to 
21 per cent., and in the length of the tail from 14 to 23°4 per cent. 
If we take individual cases, we find equally striking facts. Wilson’s 
thrush (Turdus fuscescens) was found to vary in length of wing 
from 3°58 to 4°15 inches, and in the tail from 3°55 to 4 inches. 
In the Blue-bird (Sialia sialis) the middle toe varied from 0°77 to 
0°91 inch, and the hind toe from 0°58 to 0°72 inch; while the bill 
varied from 0°45 to 0°56 inch in length, and from 0°30 to 0°38 inch 
in width. Inthe Yellow-crowned Warbler (Dendraca coronata) the 
quills vary in proportionate length, so that the first, the second, the 
third, or the fourth, is sometimes the longest; and a similar variation 
of the wing, involving a change of proportion between two or more of 
the feathers, is recorded in eleven species of birds.. Colour and 
marking vary to a still greater extent. The dark’streaks on the 
under parts of the American Song~sparrow (Melospiza melodia) are 
sometimes reduced to narrow lines, while in other specimens. they 
are so enlarged as to cover the greater part of the breast and sides of 
the body, sometimes uniting on the middle of the breast into a 
nearly continuous patch: In the small spotted Wood-thrushes’ (of 
the sub-gertus Hylocichia) not only does the general tint of different 
parts vary greatly, but this is accompanied by great variation in the 
markings, some specimens being very ‘pale with indistinct narrow 
lines on the breast, while others have dark plumage and dark, broad, 
triangular markings; It must’ be remembered that all these dif- 
ferences are independent of those due to age, sex, season, or locality, 
and consist solely of what may be termed the normal individual 
variation of the species. 

It is, however, often supposed that variations occur at any one 
time in single characters only, all the rest remaining invariable ; 
and it is objected that to adapt a creature to new conditions it must 
be modified in several ways at once. But a reference to the tables 
given by Mr. Allen shows that this coincident variation ‘of several 
characters does exist to a remarkable extent. He has given the 
variation of no less than nineteen characters in ten species of birds, 
from a comparison in each case of only twenty specimens, all of the 
same sex, all fully adult, and all taken in the same localities, On 
marking the specimens which have ‘each character at a maximum 
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or minimum development, we find the most curious combinations. 
We find, for example, that the largest specimens have not always the 
longest wings or tails, or the smallest specimens the shortest; the 
proportion of the different parts of the wing varies quite regardless 
of the actual dimensions; the length of any toe varies indepen- 
dently of the length of the tarsus; a long head sometimes goes 
with a short, sometimes with a long, wing; while the width of the 
bill seems to vary independently of its length or of any of the other 
parts of the body. All these variations, too, are very considerable in 
amount. Thus among twenty male Baltimore Orioles the total 
length varied from 7 to 8 inches; the wing from 3°45 to 3°85 inches; 
the tail from 2°70 to 3°10 inches; the primaries extended beyond 
the secondaries from 0°56 to 0°90 inch ; the tail extended beyond 
the upper coverts from 1°37 to 1°87 inches; the tarsus varied from 
0°83 to 1°02 inch; the hind toe varied from 0°62 to 0°75 inch, and 
the middle toe from 0°82 to 1-00 inch; the head varied in length 
from 1°50 to 1°62 inches; the beak in length from 0°74 to 0°84 inch, 
and in width from 0°32 to 0°38 inch. And if these differences and 
these combinations, indicating many diverging proportions between 
two or more characters, are found among only twenty specimens, we 
may certainly expect much greater differences in every character, 
and these differences combined in an endless variety of ways, among 
the millions of individuals which constitute every common species. 
Not only, therefore, is it clear that there is, among birds at all 
events, ample individual variation for natural selection to work upon, 
but, what is even more important, that coincident variations in every 
conceivable combination are also available. 

Among mammalia we have fewer materials for comparison, but 
there is good reason to believe that they are quite as variable as birds, 
if not even moreso. Among twenty males of the Grey Squirrel, whose 
dimensions are given by Mr. Allen, we find the length of the tail to 
vary as 3 to 4, of the fore foot as 9 to 11, and of the hind foot as 6 
to 7. The Virginian Opossum also varies greatly in colour, and in the 
size and proportions of all the parts, including the skull, the variation 
amounting to nearly twenty per cent. 

If now we consider the population of a species with regard to any 
particular character or combination of characters, we may divide it 
into three groups—a central group in which the mean or average 
development prevails with little variation, one in which the cha- 
racter is excessively, and one in which it is little developed. These 
groups would not be of equal extent, the central portion—that in 
which the mean characteristics prevailed—being, in accordance with 
the law of averages, much more numerous than the extremes; per- 
haps twice or even three times as great as either of them, and 
forming such a series as the following :—Maximum development 10, 
mean 30, minimum 10. These figures, whatever their exact propor- 
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tions, would probably be pretty constant, for we have no reason to 
believe that the mean characters, or the amount of variation of a 
species, change materially from year to year or from century to cen- 
tury; and we may therefore look upon the central and most numerous 
group as presenting the typical form of the species, being that which 
is best adapted to the conditions in which it has actually to exist, 
while the extremes, being less perfectly adapted, are continually 
weeded out by natural selection. 

Besides the individual variation above noticed in birds of the 
same locality, another set of variations appears in birds of the same 
species inhabiting different localities. In North America birds 
decrease in size as they inhabit localities further south, while they 
become larger as we go north. In mammalia, on the other hand, 
there is generally a decrease of size both north and south from a 
central position where the species is at a maximum. Strange to say, 
the bill of most birds increases in length towards the south, some- 
times relatively, but in other cases absolutely, so that the smaller 
southern birds sometimes have a bill actually longer than the 
northern larger individuals. This peculiarity occurs in the genera 
Quiscalus, Ageleus, Troglodytes, Seiwrus, &c., and is illustrated by 
numerous figures in Mr. Allen’s work. In some cases, as in the 
American crow, the bill is so much larger in the south that the 
Florida birds have been recognised as a distinct named variety. 

Colour also varies greatly in correspondence to latitude and longi- 
tude. Dark-coloured birds are said to become blacker towards the 
south ; in others the yellow or red bands become deeper; while in 
those transversely banded, the dark bands become broader, and the 
light ones narrower. Those with white spots or bands have them 
smaller in the south, and sometimes lose them altogether. These 
differences are sometimes so great that the extreme northern and 
southern forms might be considered distinct species were it not for 
the perfect gradation of intermediate types in the intervening 
localities. There is also an increase of intensity of colour from east 
to west, as exhibited by the same or by closely allied representative 
species inhabiting the Atlantic and Pacific coasts respectively. In 
the desert plains of the interior, however, the colours are paler than 
on either coast ; but this is no doubt a protective modification, assimi- 
lating the tints of animals to the rock or surface soil on which they 
dwell. Insome cases well-marked varieties of the same species appear 
to be confined to the Eastern States and to California respectively, as, 
for example, the eastern and western forms of Bewick’s Wren (Thryo- 
thorus Bewickii), which differ greatly in the length of the bill, 
although otherwise almost identical; and as these two forms do not, 
so far as yet known, anywhere intermingle, they afford a good example 
of the first step in the formation of a new species. The beautiful 
purple finch (Carpodacus purpureus) of the Eastern States, and its 
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western form which has been named californicus, perhaps form 
another example; but until the range of these birds is fully and 
accurately determined we cannot be sure that there is not some 
limited area where the two forms intermingle and their distinctive 
characters disappear. 

From the fact of variation, so extensive as regards the number of 
variable characters and so large in absolute amount as has now been 
proved to exist in many species, we may fairly draw the conclusion 
that analogous variation, sometimes of less and sometimes of greater 
extent, is a general characteristic of animals in a state of nature; and 
with such materials to work with it becomes easy to understand how 
mew species may arise. For example, the peculiar physical or organic 
conditions that render one part of the area occupied by a species 
‘better adapted to an extreme variety may become intensified. The 
most extreme variations in this direction will then have the advan- 
tage, and will multiply at the expense of the rest. If this change of 
condition should extend over the whole area occupied by the species, 
this one extreme form will replace all the others; while, if the area 
should be cut in two by subsidence or elevation, the conditions of the 
two portions may be modified in opposite directions, each becoming 
adapted to one extreme form. The original type of the species will 
then have become extinct, being replaced by two species, each distin- 
guished by a combination of certain extreme characters which had 
before existed in some of its varieties. 

The changes of conditions which lead to such selection of varieties 
are very diverse in their nature; and new species may thus be formed 
diverging in many ways from the parent stock. The climate may 
change from moist to dry, or the reverse, or the temperature may 
increase or diminish during long periods, in either case requiring some 

corresponding change of constitution, of covering, of vegetable or of 
insect food—to be met by the selection of variations of colour or of swift- 
ness, of length of bill, or of strength of claws. Again, competitors or 
enemies may arrive from other countries, giving the advantage to 
such varieties as can change their food, or by swifter flight or greater 
wariness can escape their new foes. In this way several series of 
changes may oceur, each brought about by the pressure of changed 
conditions; and thus what was before a single species may become 
transformed into a group of allied species, differing from each other 
in a number of slight characters, just as we find them in nature. 

Let us now see how the same principles will explain the origin of 
genera. A genus is a group of allied species which differs from all 
other groups in some well-marked characters of a structwral rather 
than of a swperficial nature. For example, species of the same 
genus usually differ from each other in size, in colour or markings, in 
the proportion of the limbs or other organs, and in the form and size 
of such superficial appendages as horns, crests, manes, and the acces- 
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sory ornamental plumes of birds; but they generally agree in the 
form and structure of important organs, as the teeth, the bill, the 
feet, and the wings. But when two groups of species differ from 
each other constantly, and to a well-marked degree, in one or more 
of these latter characters, they are said to belong to distinct genera ; 
and we have seen that species vary in these as well as the more 
superficial characters—the bill, the feet, and the wings varying in 
size and proportions just as frequently as do the colours or the orna- 
mental parts of the plumage. If then, in any portion of the area 
occupied by a species, some important change of habits becomes use- 
ful to it, all such structwral variations as facilitate the change will 
be accumulated by natural selection, and when they have thus ac- 
quired the proportions most beneficial under the altered conditions, 
we shall have the first species of a new genus. 

A creature which has been thus modified in important characters 
will form a new type, specially adapted to fill its place in the 
economy of nature. It will almost certainly have arisen from an 
extensive or dominant group, because such only are sufficiently rich 
in individuals to afford an ample supply of the needful variations, 
and it will therefore inherit the vigour of constitution and adapta- 
bility to a wide range of conditions which gave success to its 
ancestors. It will thus have every chance in its favour in the 
struggle for existence ; it may spread widely and displace some of its 
nearest allies, and in doing this will extend into new areas, where it 
will be subject to a somewhat altered set of conditions, and by further 
variation and selection may become the parent of a number of sub- 
ordinate species. It will now have become a dominant genus, oc- 
cupying an entire continent, or perhaps even two or more continents, 
spreading on all sides till it meets with competing forms better 
adapted to the conditions which there prevail. 

Such a genus may continue to exist during long geological epochs. 
Bats of the genus Vespertilio lived in the Eocene period, and still 
range over all the globe, while fossil land shells of the genus Pupa, 
hardly distinguishable from some now living, are found in the ancient 
carboniferous deposits. Generally, however, a time comes to every 
genus when either physical changes, or competing forms, or new 
enemies, are too much for it, and it begins to lose its supremacy. 
First one, then another of its species dwindle away and become 
extinct, till at last two or three only remain. Sometimes these soon 
follow the others, and the whole genus dies out, as thousands of 
genera have died out during the long course of the earth’s life- 
history; but it also often happens that a few species continue to 
maintain themselves in areas where they are removed from the in- 
fluences that have exterminated their fellows. Thus the mudfish of 
Queensland (Ceratodus Forsteri) and the Trigonia of the Australian 
seas are the only living representatives of genera which lived in the 
Triassic period. 
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I have now, I think, shown that one of the most general objec- 
tions to natural selection as producing new species—namely, that 
there are enormous chances against the right kind of variations 
occurring just when they are required—is utterly fallacious, by prov- 
ing that there is ample variation of every kind constantly occurring 
among animals in a state of nature. It has also been shown that 
many different kinds of variation are occurring at the same time, and 
in endlessly varied combinations, so that any required combination 
of characters could be selected as well as any single character. And 
when we consider the extreme slowness of almost all the changes of 
conditions which lead to the selection of new forms, and the enormous 
selecting power brought to bear owing to the rapid increase and 
corresponding great annual mortality among all animals, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that the means are adequate to the result. To bring 
these means clearly before our readers, let us suppose that a pair of 
birds produce every year six young, and that they live for five years. 
We thus have thirty birds out of which to replace the two, so that, 
on the average, at least twenty-eight must die during this time, and 
many more if any of these live to breed along with their parents. 
This gives us, as a minimum, a destruction every five years of four- 
teen times as many birds as exist at any one time. Now let us 
suppose a change going on which renders it beneficial for a species to 
obtain longer wings in order to escape from some enemy, and a 
stronger bill to enable it to capture some fresh insect, both of which 
(the enemy and the insect) are gradually increasing in the country. 
Variations of both these kinds occur in abundance every year, to an 
amount measured by ten or twenty per cent. of the average dimensions. 
Either of the variations would be useful and would be preserved 
separately, while the combined variation would be doubly useful and 
would also be preserved whenever it appeared. A race in which these 
two characters were from ten to twenty per cent. above the average 
would therefore be easily produced in twenty or fifty years; while 
in a thousand or five thousand years a change amounting to thirty or 
forty per cent.—far greater than distinguishes many species-—would 
probably be brought about. This illustration, I think, renders it 
clear that the extreme slowness of the action of natural selection, on 
which Mr. Darwin repeatedly dwells, is by no means an essential 
characteristic of it, but is only due to the fact that physical and 
other conditions usually change with extreme slowness. But if, as 
must often have happened, conditions have changed with comparative 
rapidity, then the enormous amount of individual variation, which 
would be taken advantage of every year by the survival of the fittest, 
might effect changes in a single century quite as great as those 
which distinguish nearly allied species. 

Another objection which is dwelt upon with constant reiteration 
by Mr. Darwin’s critics is, that he has not shown the cause of varia- 
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tion, and that whatever it is that causes variation, that is the real 
‘origin of species.’ This has always seemed to me one of the most 
unmeaning and irrational of objections, because every explanation 
must take as a basis well-known facts to explain obscure phenomena. 
When the geologist explains how the contour of a country has been 
formed by rain and ice, it is not said that he has explained nothing 
unless he goes on to show exactly how rain and snow are formed, or 
even goes further back to the cause of gravitation which is really 
what gives them all their power to do any work; and when the 
physicist explains how thunder and lightning are produced by a 
reference to the electric spark and its accompanying sound, he is not 
told that the explanation is valueless till he has discovered the nature 
and cause of electricity itself. 

But we may, I think, go further, and say that variation is an 
ultimate fact of nature, and needs no other explanation than a re- 
ference to general principles which indicate that it cannot fail to 
exist. -Does any one ask for a reason why no two gravel-stones or 
beach-pebbles, or even grains of sand, are absolutely identical in size, 
shape, surface, colour, and composition? When we trace back the 
complex series of causes and forces that have led to the production of 
these objects, do we not see that their absolute identity would be 
more remarkable than their diversity? So, when we consider how 
infinitely more complex have been the forces that have produced 
each individual animal or plant, and when we know that no two 
animals can possibly have been subject to identical conditions 
throughout the entire course of their development, we see that 
perfect identity in the result would be opposed to everything we 
know of natural agencies. But variation is merely the absence of 
identity, and therefore requires no further explanation; neither do 
the diverse amounts of variation, for they correspond to the countless 
diversities of conditions to which animals have been exposed either 
during their own development or that of their ancestors. 

This objection has really its only possible justification in the 
ignorant belief that variations of any tangible amount are rare 
events occurring at long intervals; and therefore that when any 
combination of special variations was needed to bring an animal into 
harmony with changed conditions, the number of individuals varying 
would not be sufficiently great to prevent their being completely 
swamped by the typical unvarying forms. Had such been the case, 
some agency capable of producing a considerable amount of variation 
when required would undoubtedly have been needed, and this un- 
known agency might fairly have been claimed to be one of the most 
important factors in the ‘origin of species. But now that it is 
proved by a series of careful observations, that a large percentage of 
the individuals of most species vary, in each successive generation, to 
an amount far greater than is required for natural selection to act 
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upon, the whole difficulty ceases to exist. Variation is seen to be 
one of the most constant and universal facts of nature, always pro- 
ducing what may be termed the raw materials of species in over- 
flowing abundance, so that, whenever and wherever alteration of the 
conditions of existence is going on, there is always ready to hand an 
ample stock of varying organisms, by means of which an almost exact 
adjustment to those conditions may be kept up. 


The facts and arguments now adduced will, it is hoped, enable 
intelligent readers who are not naturalists to form a clear conception 
of what is really meant by ‘ the origin of species by means of natural 
selection, and will satisfy them that the most common and what 
seem at first sight to be the most weighty objections to it, owe all 
their force to the ignoring of some of the best established facts in 
natural history. 

I have also attempted to show that the causes which have pro- 
duced the separate species of one genus, of one family, or perhaps of 
one order from a common ancestor, are not necessarily the same as 
those which have produced the separate orders, classes, and sub- 
kingdoms from more remote common ancestors. That all have been 
alike produced by ‘ descent with modification’ from a few primitive 
types the whole body of evidence clearly indicates; but while indi- 
vidual variation with natural selection is proved to be adequate for 
the production of the former, we have no proof and hardly any evi- 
dence that it is adequate to initiate those important divergences of 
type which characterise the latter. 


Atrrep R. WALLACE. 
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Tux ‘discourse in writing, containing a Declaration of the late Earl of 
Essex treasons,’ which on the 14th of April, 1601, Queen Elizabeth 
ordered ‘to be published for the better satisfaction of the world,’ 
answered its proper purpose at the time. The survivors of the party 
gave no more trouble to the Government during her life. After her 
death the government passed peaceably into the hands of their own 
friends. Her first historian, in relating that passage of her reign, 
took her Declaration for his guide, and his narrative keeps its place 
in the national annals. But the Declaration itself has fallen into 
discredit with posterity. 

In the next generation, the anti-Spanish party—having nothing to 
do with the domestic troubles of Queen Elizabeth’s later days, but 
wanting a faultless hero of the past to rebuke the present—raised the 
‘ghost of Essex’ for that office ;—investing his memory with all the 
virtues, and of course denouncing the story of his misdeeds as a 
slanderous libel. The sonsof that generation, having no concern with 
the politics of either period, took the story from their fathers, and 
told it to their children ; who accepted it without suspicion or inquiry ; 
and thus it became the creed of posterity—no one calling it in ques- 
tion, because it crossed the path of no cause in which anybody was 
interested. 

There is one cause, however, in which (so far as interest can attach 
to the past) we are all interested; and that is the historic character 
and reputation of our country. We are ready enough to take credit for 
the virtues of our ancestors; and their vices being as much ours as 
their virtues are, we ought to be prepared to take shame for them. 
The question, therefore, whether in the days of Shakespeare the 
greatest and most popular of English queens, under pretence of tell- 
ing her subjects the true history (known to her, but not yet known to 
them) of a great proceeding of public justice, did or did not deliberately 
put forth a history which she knew to be false and calumnious, is a 
question which involves the national character of England. It is vain to 
lay it to the charge of this or that councillor or secretary, and to say 
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that his individual reputation is alone concerned. It was the act of 
the first. person in the kingdom, the person who represented Eng- 
land among the nations, and had authority to speak and act in her 
name. Elizabeth knew the whole truth with regard to Essex as well 
as any of her councillors—probably better than any. She ordered the 
narrative to be drawn up ; and took so much personal interest in the 
execution as to have the first copies cancelled and reprinted, to make 
room for alterations dictated by herself. If anything was left in that 
ought to have been put out, or anything left out that ought to have 
been put in, it was her fault ; for she could have prevented it. Ifthe 
effect was to cast unjust aspersions upon Essex, she must have known 
it, and must be judged accordingly; and we must at the same time 
own with shame that we are the sons of fathers among whom, not 300 
years ago, such a thing could be done by such a person in such a 
place. 

But before we proceed to judgment we must know what these 
aspersions were, and how it appears that they were unjust. 

Now when I undertook to tell the story myself, I got together all 
the independent evidence that I could find in print or in manuscript; 
compared it carefully with the account given in the Declaration; 
printed it all in the most convenient form I could devise for compari- 
son of the two by others; and asked to have an instance shown me in 
which the true effect of the evidence had been in any material circum- 
stance misrepresented in the narrative: for I had not been able to 
find one. Dr, Abbott undertook to supply me; and in a little book, 
published in 1877 under the title of Bacon and Essex, quoted 
twelve passages by which he conceives. that the character of the 
Declaration as ‘a pestilent libel’ is ‘ established beyond dispute ’— 
an opinion which, it now appears, is not confined to himself. For 
I find a writer in the October number of the Edinburgh Review 
not only arriving at the same general conclusion (which he may have 
adopted from others before Dr. Abbott was born), but attempting to 
justify it, so far as he cares to offer anything in justification, by a 
process so very like Dr. Abbott’s that I think he must have had it 
from him ; though he does not say so. Two independent. inquirers 
could hardly have followed so nearly the same path unless one 
followed the other’s track. But however that may be—whether the 
reviewer be giving his own judgment or only endorsing Dr. Abbott’s— 
it is the judgment of the Edinburgh Review in the latest edition. 
And since, among the many who will be ready to believe on that 
authority that the reasons are conclusive, there are few who will 
care to ask what they are, it may be worth while to offer them 
the information. For which purpose I propose to take them in order ; 
setting down, first, each extract as quoted by Dr. Abbott (with the 
occasional insertion, between brackets, of words which he has omitted) ; 
then his comment onit; and then my own comment upon his. 
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I, 


‘It hath been thought fit [to publish to the world a brief declaration of the 
practices and treasons attempted and committed by Robert late Earl of Essex and 
his complices against her Majesty and her kingdoms, and of the proceedings at 
the convictions of the said late Earl and his adherents upon the same treasons: 
and not so only, but therewithal, for the better warranting and verifying of the 
narration, | to set down in the end the very confessions and testimonies themselves, 


word for word taken out of the originals.’ 
The confessions, as has been shown above, are systematically mutilated by 


suppressions, and occasionally perverted. 


As the omission of a part does not necessarily jinvolve any mis- 
representation of the whole, we must wait to hear what the effect of 
these alleged suppressions and perversions really is in each case. And 
we may in the meantime set this general allegation aside, as fail- 
ing altogether to prove anything as to the veracity of the authors 
of the Declaration. The evidence upon which they founded their 
narrative was contained in depositions made by various witnesses 
in answer to interrogations put by several parties of examiners, 
and framed for the purpose of discovering the truth when as yet 
it was only known to those who had a vital interest in concealing it. 
Under such circumstances, many questions, being wide of the mark, 
would of course elicit answers that threw no light upon the case, 
and being irrelevant to the allegations would not be produced 
in support of them. We are not to be surprised, therefore, if we 
find that there are many passages in these depositions which were 
not included in the evidence for the indictment; or that in copies 
which profess to be ‘the voluntary confessions themselves, such as 
were given in evidence at both the several arraignments, taken 
forth word for word out of the originals,’ those parts which were not 
given in evidence are omitted. Nor must we expect to know with 
certainty what parts were given in evidence and what were not ; for 
we have no report of the proceedings at once authentic enough and 
particular enough to furnish the information. But even if it could 
be proved that any of the passages omitted in the appendix to the 
Declaration had been read at the trial, the omission (taken by itself) 
would be no proof of bad faith. When I profess to give a statement 
of Dr. Abbott’s ‘in his own words,’ or when he quotes a statement 
of mine between inverted commas, we both mean that the passage 
is ‘ taken forth word for word out of the original ;’ but we neither of 
us mean that there is nothing more to be found there, before or after. 
We mean that it is a passage which bears upon the question with 
which we are dealing, and that we have omitted nothing which tends 
to alter or modify its apparent sense, as we understand it. By the 
same rule, when we are told in an official manifesto that a deposition 
is taken word for word from the original, we are not to understand 
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that the deponent said nothing more; but only that he said that, 
and said it in those words, and said nothing before or after which 
tended to give them a different meaning. The discovery in one of 
the original confessions, therefore, of a sentence marked for omission 
will not convict the Declaration of falsehood, without proof of two 
things more—first, that without those words the passage might seem 
to bear out some statement which with those words it would not; 
and secondly, that such is the statement in the Declaration in sup- 
port of which it is cited. In an action which implicated so many 
persons in different ways and degrees, the confession of one man 
trying to shift the fault off himself might easily shift it on to an 
innocent neighbour who had no opportunity of explanation; and 
in a publication like the Declaration (which was a history, not 
a trial), many passages might be properly omitted upon considera- 
tions of simple justice and humanity. If such omission happened 
to have the effect of altering the complexion of the confession 
as regarded the confessant himself, that effect ought, no doubt, 
to have been allowed for and corrected in the narrative; and if it 
can be shown that any part of the story is mistold from not taking 
the omitted passages duly into account, I admit it to be a fault: 
whether a fault of malice and falsehood, or of misjudgment, or only 
of inattention, will depend on the circumstances. But this is a 
point which has in each case to be made out. In our own times, 
when papers are moved for, or presented by command, they consist 
commonly of ‘copies or extracts. The confessions in the appendix 
to the Declaration, from which words have been omitted, are exactly 
what would now be described as ‘extracts.’ Extracts may, no doubt, 
be managed so as to convey a false impression of the whole piece. But 
the question is whether in this case (in, which we have the means 
of judging) they do. No attempt has been made as yet to, produce 
evidence of it.. What kind of evidence. Dr. Abbott has to show 
we shall now see. 

His first. instance is so peculiarly unlucky that a judicious reader 
might be tempted to think it enough, and proceed no further; but I 
mean to go through the list. 


IT, 


‘ [So likewise] those points of popularity which every man took notice and note 
of, [as his affable gestures, open doors, making his table and his bed so popularly 
places of audience to suitors, denying nothing when he did nothing, feeding many 
men in their discontentments against the Queen and the' State, and the like, as they 
ever were since Absalon’s time the forerunners of treasons following, so in him] 
were [they] either the qualities of a nature disposed to disloyalty, or the beginnings 
and conceptions of that which afterwards grew to shape and form.’ 

Contrast this with Bacon’s own advice to Essex, to speak against popularity 
and popular courses vehemently, and to tax it in all others ; ‘but nevertheless fo go 
on in your honourable commonwealth courses as you do. (See p. 75.) 
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The words between the brackets are omitted by Dr. Abbott 
here, though he quotes them in p. 75; but I give them here 
as they stand in the original, being in my opinion not altogether 
irrelevant to the question in hand, which is this: Can the authors 
of the Declaration, having seen Essex’s courses end in an act of 
open treason, and having learned since that he had secretly but 
seriously meditated some such act for at least a year and a half before, 
have really suspected that his previous assiduities in courting popular 
favour had been stimulated by some vague design tending that way ? 
I say suspected, because they do not pretend to know. On the 
contrary, they expressly say in the very next sentence that it is one 
of the things which no man can know; secrets ‘known to none but 
God that knows the heart, and the devil that gives the instigation.’ 
Dr. Abbott assumes that they could not have really suspected any 
such thing, and thereupon sets down the suggestion as an overt act 
of mendacity, proving that. the Declaration was not a ‘ veracious 
narrative "—not a narrative which the narrator believed to be true. 
But why am I to believe that the Queen and her councillors could not 
really have entertained such a suspicion in April 1601? The answer 
is worth considering by anybody who proposes to take Dr. Abbott as 
his guide in matters of this kind, and should have been a warn- 
ing to the Edinburgh Reviewer. . Because in 1596, when Essex’s 
ambition was still to be the greatest subject of the Queen as well as 
to be the greatest favourite of the people, Bacon, believing his 
‘commonwealth courses’ to be ‘ honourable,’ had encouraged him ‘ to 
goon’ in them! Even if Bacon continued in the belief that those 
earlier courses were as honourable as he. had supposed them to be 
before he saw how they ended, the Queen, at least, whose Declaration 
it was, and who had never liked them, might be allowed to have her 
suspicions.. If Sisera had waked when Jael had already put her 
hand to the nail and was in the. act of putting her right hand to 
the workman’s hammer, he might surely have suspected a treacherous 
intention in her previous. hospitality, in.spite of the ‘contrast’ 
between such a suspicion and his own request a few minutes before, 
that she would stand in the door of the tent and protect him from 
pursuit, 





































We must have a better instance than this. And the next is 
better in one respect for Dr. Abbott’s purpose, inasmuch as it is not 
self-convictive, like the last, but turns upon the balance of conflicting 
evidence in circumstances which make it difficult.to weigh, 









III, 


‘It was strange with what appetite and thirst he did affect and compass the 
government of Ireland, which he did obtain.’ 
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It has been shown above that so far from desiring it, he desired to force it upon 
his enemies. (Pp. 100-115.) 


Before I proceed to search for the justification of this counter- 
statement through the pages indicated, it will be convenient to add 
the next sentence in the Declaration; for Dr. Abbott’s extracts are 
apt to be so arranged as to omit the material part. The sentence is: 


For although he made some formal shows to put it from him, yet in this, as in 
most things else, his desires being too strong for his dissimulations, he did so far 
pass the bounds of decorum, as he did in effect name himself to the Queen by such 
description and such particularities as could not be applied to any other but him- 
self; neither did he so only, but further he was still at hand to offer and urge 
vehemently exceptions to any other that was named. 


Now if he ‘ made some formal shows to put it from him,’ passages 
may probably be found in the news-letters of the time, or even in 
letters of his own, which would seem to imply that ‘ he was far from 
desiring it.’ But the further statement that he ‘desired to force it 
wpon his enemies’ betrays the source from which it came. By 
‘enemies’ must be meant Sir George Carew. For it is true that we 
have Camden’s authority for the fact that Essex did at one time try 
to remove Sir George Carew from the court by getting him sent to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, and that we have also the following 
comment upon the fact by Sir John Harington (who must therefore 
have known or believed it to be true): ‘Note here how much will a 
man even benefit his enemy, provided he doth put him out of 
his own way. My Lord of Essex did lately,’ &c. But Dr. Abbott 
has failed to observe that this was on another occasion, when Essex 
had no thought of going himself, and was not looked upon by any- 
body as a possible candidate. It was in the summer of 1598, during 
the negotiation of the first treaty with Tyrone, or at least before the 
breach of it. The occasion when Essex is represented as desiring the 
office for himself was some months later, after the disaster of Black- 
water and the death of Sir Richard Bingham, when the Lord 
Lieutenant (whoever he might be) was to go out at the head of a 
conquering army. 

But to go through fifteen pages of Dr. Abbott for proof that there 
is nothing in them to justify his assertion, and to correct all the 
errors, would take up too much time and space. A shorter way to 
the same end will be to repeat the evidence I have myself offered in 
support of the opposite conclusion. Having stated in my Letters and 
Tife (vol. ii. p. 125), that ‘all accounts agree that it was by his 
[Essex’s] influence that the nomination of Montjoy was cancelled 
and the task laid upon himself, I inserted the following foot-note : 


It may be enough to cite three: Camden’s, Fynes Moryson’s (whose subsequent 
intimate relation with Montjoy gives an independent value to his evidence, though 
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in this part of the story he only repeats and confirms Camden), and Essex’s 
om 

. ‘The Queen,’ says Camden, ‘and most of the Council cast their eyes upon 
testis Blunt, Lord Montjoy. But the Earl of Essex covertly signified unto them 
that he was a man of no experience in the wars, save that he had commanded a 
company in the Low Countries and Little Britain ; that he was a man of a small 
estate, strengthened with very few followers and dependants, and too much drowned 
in book-learning. That into Ireland must be sent some prime man of the nobility, 
etc... . . so as he seemed to point with the finger to himself. Insomuch as the 
Queen was now resolved to make him Lord Deputy of Ireland and General of the 
Army ; which notwithstanding he made show to refuse, praying her to bestow so 
difficult a charge on some other; and yet if any other were named he had somewhat 
in a readiness to object.’—Camden, 1599. 

2. ‘Whom’ [Lord Montjoy], says Moryson, ‘her Highness had the last year 
proposed to employ in that place: at which time the Earl of Essex, though linked 
in near friendship with him, yet secretly opposed this her Majesty’s determination, 
alleging that the Lord Montjoy had small experience in martial affairs, save that he 
had gained in the small time he had served in the Low Countries, adding that he 
was too bookish, and had too few followers, and too small an estate, to embrace so 
great a business. So as the Earl, not obscurely affecting this employment himself 
(to the end he might more strongly confirm that dependency which all military 
men already had on him),’ &e.—Moryson, Part ii., 1. p. 45. 

3. ‘I have beaten Knollys and Montjoy in the Council,’ writes Essex himself to 
John Harington, offering him a command, ‘and by God I will beat Tyr-Owen in 
the field ; for nothing worthy her Majesty's honour hath yet been achieved.’ — 
Nuge Astigua, i 1, 245. 


The only proof which Dr. Abbott has thought worth giving, out 
of the abundance which he says could be given, of Essex’s unwilling- 
ness to go, is half a sentence picked out of an extract printed by 
Birch from a letter of Robert Cecil’s ; of which I will give him the 
full benefit, on condition only of giving the reader the benefit of 
what else we know about this letter. 


His [Essex's] demands were indeed such that her Majesty was averse to the 
complying with them, as appears from a letter to Mr. Edmondes of the 4th of 
December from Secretary Cecil, wherein he observed that the opinion of the Earl's 
going to Ireland had some stop, by reason of his Lordship’s indisposition to it, 
except with some such conditions as were disagreeable to her Majesty's mind ; ‘ although 
the cup,’ said the Secretary, ‘ will hardly pass from him, in regard of his worth and 
fortune: but if it do, my Lord Montjoy is named.’ 


' To cite them as sufficient now would be hardly fair to my reader, without giving 
him the benefit of Dr. Abbott’s comment. ‘For facts and rumours Chamberlain’s 
testimony is important and trustworthy ; but for the underlying motives and secret 
intrigues that resulted in those facts, his opinion cannot for a moment be weighed. 
with the evidence of Camden, of Fynes Moryson, and of Essex himself; and that evi- 
dence points unanimously to the conclusion that these delays and objections arose 
in great part, not from Essex’s enemies, but from his own desire to withdram, if he 
could find a pretext for doing so, from the Irish command’ (p. 110). 

I may add that these fifteen pages (which I have read all through more than once) 
are rich in curious interpretations of words written or reported, which, if they 
were a little more plausible, might be called ingenious; but that I find nothing in 
them to make me think that Queen Elizabeth either mistook Essex’s wishes in this 
business or suffered them to be misrepresented ; and she must have had better means 
of judging than Dr. Abbott. 

Vou. VII.—No. 35. I 
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So runs the passage in Birch, which I have the rather thought 
worth quoting in full, because if Dr. Abbott wishes to know what 
kind of omission I hold to be unjustifiable, as tending to alter or 
modify the apparent sense of the rest, this supplies a very good 
exampie. The words which he selects to represent to the reader the 
effect of Cecil’s communication are only ‘“ The cup,” said the secretary, 
“will hardly pass from him.”’ And this he calls producing ‘Cecil’s 
own testimony that the Earl was unwilling to go. Why Cecil’s 
testimony (even if we had it) should be considered conclusive, I do 
not know. But is it not clear that we have here no testimony df the 
kind? If Dr. Abbott had observed or understood the effect of the 
words which I have printed in italic, he would have seen that they 
give a different meaning to the word ‘cup;’ and if he had printed 
them in their place, and said ‘ We have Cecil’s own testimony that 
the Earl was unwilling to go, except with some such conditions as 
were disagreeable to her Majesty's mind,’ he would have found that 
his testimony was quite in accordance with the story as told in the 
Declaration. And yet he does not seem to have perceived it; for on 
reading through again the fifteen pages to which we are referred for 
proof of Essex’s reluctance to undertake the Irish command, I find 
the sentence quoted entire as if it were in favour of his argument. 


The next instance relates only to a matter of opinion, upon which 
Dr. Abbott’s more intimate acquaintance with the persons and affairs 
of those times may enable him to correct the conclusions of the 
Queen and her councillors, but hardly to convict them of not believing 
their own story. 


IV, 


‘He meant besides, when he was once in Ireland, to engage himself in other 
journeys that should hinder the prosecution in the North.’ 
There is not a vestige of evidence for this statement. 


When a man who knows his right hand from his left can go 
which way he pleases, the fact that he goes to the right is evidence 
that he meant to go to the right. If evidence of this kind be admis- 
sible in a case like that of Essex, I should say that there is enough of 
it to justify us in accepting this statement as at any rate the most 
probable explanation of a course of action which is very hard to 
explain in any other way. How long beforehand he had formed his 
plan—how far, indeed, he had formed any distinct and complete plan 
beforehand—must of course be matter of conjecture. Nor does this 
pretend to be anything more. Read the rest of the paragraph, of 
which the words quoted are only one clause of one sentence, and you 
will see that it is merely a speculation as to the probable motives of 

* the course which he actually pursued. When a man’s actions are 
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consistent with each other upon the supposition of one intention, and 
of no other that you can imagine, it is natural to presume that that was 
the intention which suggested and guided them ; and even if it can be 
shown to be a mistake, it does not follow that it was a falsehood. 
Now in my own account of Essex’s first proceedings on arriving in 
Ireland, I took pains to abstain from assuming as a fact anything 
which rested only upon the authority of the official narrative—any- 
thing for which I could not produce independent evidence. And as 
the next instance which is coming before us for examination relates 
also to these proceedings, it will probably be the shortest course to 
begin by setting down my account of them at full length. 

Essex landed in Dublin on the 15th of April. After hearing a 
report of the state of the country and the disposition of the rebel forces, 


he proposed to begin with an attack on Tyrone in Ulster. But being advised by 
the Council to put it off till the middle of June or the beginning of July, when 
grass and forage would be more plentiful, cattle fatter, and means of conveyance 
more complete, he readily acquiesced; and as he acquiesced on this occasion with- 
out complaining of crosses and discouragements, I presume that he had no personal 
inclination the other way. Instead of a march towards Ulster then, a ‘ present 
prosecution in Leinster, being the heart of the whole kingdom,’ was resolved on. 
This resolution haying been forwarded to the Council in England on the 28th of 
April, and allowed by them on the 8th of May,—on the 10th he set out—professedly 
to set on foot this ‘present prosecution in Leinster.’ And if six weeks must pass 
before the main action could be attempted with advantage, it would certainly seem 
that they might have been well spent in recovering and making secure those parts 
which lay next to the seat of government, and within easy reach of all resources 
—a work which might serve to exercise the army without wasting it. This, how- 
ever, was not what he did, or attempted, or apparently ever intended to do. He 
began, it is true, with a march through Leinster, for he had to march through it 
before he could get out of it. But he took his course straight for the borders of 
Munster. No sooner was he there than he sent word that he had been persuaded 
by the president of that province ‘for a few days to look into his government.’ 
And thereupon, without waiting for instructions from either Council, he proceeded 
to march his troops up and down Munster—to the south as far as Clonmel on the 
southern border of Tipperary, then to the north-east as far as Askeaton on the 
northern border of Limerick, then south again as far as Killmalloch; thence (the 
necessities of the army, now short of food and ammunition, obliging him to think of 
returning) south-east to Dungarvon, and so along the southern and eastern shores 
to Waterford, to Arklow, and back to Dublin ;—forcing his passage everywhere 
through the rebel skirmishers, who gave way before him and closed after him : 
taking and garrisoning here and there a stronghold; displaying much persona] 
activity and bravery—a shining figure still in the eyes of the soldiers and probably 
in his own; welcomed with Latin orations and popular applause as he entered the 
principal towns ; and writing plaintive letters home about ill-usage and discourage- 
ment; but exhausting his troops, consuming his supplies, and getting nothing 
effectually done ; insomuch that when he returned to Dublin on the 3rd of July— 
the season when it had been agreed that the great business of the campaign was to 
begin—though the grass had grown, and cattle were in condition, and the means 
of transport ready, the army (what with marches, skirmishes, garrisons, diseases, 
and decimation) was more than half wasted away, and the remnant greatly dis- 


couraged, 
It is for Dr. Abbott to suggest some more probable motive for such 
12 
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a course of proceeding than a design ‘to engage himself in other 
journeys that should hinder the prosecution in the North.’ But the 
remarkable helplessness of his comment on his next extract may be 
taken, I think, as an admission that he had none to suggest. My 
own conclusion was that, after making the most liberal allowance for 
errors of judgment and defects of capacity in Essex, it is ‘hard to 
believe that an effectual attack on the stronghold of the rebellion in 
the North was ever seriously intended by him,’ and that there is ‘no 
point of view from which the tfue history of his proceedings does not 
seem incredible, except upon the supposition that he was playing a 
double game of some kind.’ My reasons for thinking so I have fully 
explained in the place;? but they are too many to be repeated here, 
and would be out of place in an answer to Dr. Abbott, whose taste in 
reasons may be gathered from the next article. 


Vv. 
‘He did voluntarily engage himself in an unseasonable and fruitless journey 


into Munster, a journey never propounded in the Council there, never advertised 


over hither while it was past.’ 

It has been shown above (see pp. 123-4) that the Council approved of the 
journey into Leinster, of which the journey into Munster was intended to be a mere 
extersion, and that Cecil knew of the journey into Munster before it had been com- 
menced, and spoke of tt with apparent approval.* 


I hope it has been ‘ shown above’ (see No. IV.) that the journey 
into Leinster of which the Council approved was quite a different 
thing, and was moreover neither accomplished nor attempted. But 
is it necessary to tell any one who has looked at a map of Ire- 
land that a resolution to begin with a ‘ prosecution’ of the rebels in 
Leinster (where they were about 3,000 strong), with a view to settle 
things there before proceeding against the main body in Ulster, was 
not a resolution to march through Leinster (without staying to pro- 
secute anything there) into Munster, and spend two months in march- 
ing backwards and forwards through those parts of the island which 
were furthest away from the place of intended action? Essex left 
Dublin, ostensibly to deal with the rebellion in Leinster, on the 
10th of May. On the 20th, his army being already at Clonmel, he 
himself reported to the English Council from Kilkenny that the 
President of Munster, ‘in conference with himself, with my Lord of 


2 Letters and Life, ii. pp. 142-4. 

3 This is the example which the Edinburgh reviewer selects from Dr. Abbott's 
store, as singly sufficient to prove the Declaration a libel ; and as he puts it exactly 
in the same way and almost in the same words, the same answer will serve. The 
only other argument which he offers relates to the question discussed in No, X., and 
will be found ina note tc p. 433 of the Review. In this case he does not follow 
Dr. Abbott, but neither does he improve upon him. His evidence is not more to the 
purpose, and leaves him in the same dilemma. 
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Ormonde, and the rest of the Council there, had persuaded him for 
a few days to look into his government.’ Did he wait to hear what 
the English Council had to say about this change of plan? His 
despatch was received at Greenwich on the Ist of June; and by that 
time he and his army were at Cashel, on their way to Limerick, which 
they reached on the 4th. Yet we are not to believe that this journey 
into Munster was undertaken without having been ‘ propounded to 
the Council there ’"—that is, to the Council in Dublin—or ‘ advertised 
over hither ’—that is, to the Council in London—‘while it was past.’ 
Why? Because Robert Cecil had heard before the 23rd of May that 
Essex intended to pass from Leinster into Munster! An army such 
as Essex commanded is not easily marched from Dublin to Clonmel 
in ten days without some rumour of its destination getting abroad. 
Cecil, whose information was not all derived from official documents, 
may have heard of it from one of his intelligencers when they were at 
Athy, on the 13th. But (however Cecil came to know of it) it is 
plain, from the very terms of Essex’s letter to the Council from Kil- 
kenny on the 20th, that it was the first intimation of his intention 
which he had sent to them; and from the fact that he had advanced 
as far into Munster as Limerick within four days of the time when 
his letter reached them, it is equally plain that he did not mean to 
give them the opportunity of interféring. And as for Cecil’s ‘ speaking 
of it with apparent approval,’ what is that to the purpose? He was 
merely sending the last news to a friend, and would of course reserve 
his judgment on such a matter for the Council board. 

























The next instance brings us to the question of ‘ mutilation.’ 








VI. 





‘This message was delivered by Knowd to Lee, and by Lee wasimparted to the 
Earl of Essex.’ 

This passage is based upon a mutilated passage in the evidence, in which the 
Earl’s rejection of the message, or treatment of it as idle, is omitted. ‘ And of this 
message this examinate made the Earl acquainted with before his coming to this 
examinate’s house, at that time when this examinate was sent to Tyrone, [and the 
Earl of Essex shaked his head at it and gave no certain answer].’ 

The bracketed words are omitted both in the government edition of the evidence 
and in the Declaration. 















And what if they are? What had the manner in which Essex 
received the message to do with the fact which the extract from the 
examination was produced to prove? The question was, whether 
Essex had secret dealings and a private understanding with Tyrone, 
while he was preparing, or pretending to prepare, to march against 
him. Thomas Lee, in the course of a long examination, relating to 
a variety of other matters, and including grave charges against persons 
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whom it was not thought expedient to call in question—an examina- 
tion in which not these fifteen words only, but nine paragraphs out 
of ten, were on that account withheld from publication—had confessed 
that he had been himself employed in such secret negotiations; that 
he had first despatched (with the sanction of the Marshal and, 
as he supposed, of Essex also) another messenger; that through him 
he had received a message from Tyrone himself, to the effect that ‘ if 
Essex would follow his plot, he would make him the greatest man 
that ever was in England,’ &e.; that he had acquainted Essex with 
this message, and that he had been himself afterwards sent to Tyrone. 
The one paragraph of the examination in which these facts are 
stated, and a line and a half from another relating to the same busi- 
ness, were extracted, and included among the ‘ confessions and other 
evidence’ appended to the Declaration; and it is true that the con- 
cluding clause of this paragraph (which Dr. Abbott has printed 
between brackets) is not included in the extract. Why should it ? 
It is not said in the Declaration that Essex did not shake his head, or 
that he did give a certain answer. And even if such an action 
implied ‘a rejection’ (whatever that may mean) ‘ of the message, or 
a treatment of it as idle, it did not alter the material fact that a 
communication from Tyrone had been invited, sent, and received ; 
that after it had been received some communication was sent from 
Essex to Tyrone by the same person; and that, whatever these com- 
munications may have been, and however ‘ idle’ he may have thought 
the message which Lee reported to him as received through Knowd, 
they were important enough to make him think it worth while first 
to deny, when questioned by the Council, that he had ever employed 
Lee to Tyrone at all, and then to send Lee to Sir C. Blount (who, as 
marshal of the army, had by Essex’s own order licensed him to go) 
with a request that he would ‘ take it upon himself’—that is, would 
say that he had given him the licence without Essex’s knowledge :— 
portions of the evidence—the two last—which Dr. Abbott omits to 
mention, though attention is specially drawn to them in the narra- 
tive, in the very place where the ‘ bracketed words’ would have 
come in. 


VII. 


‘A little before my Lord’s going over into England.’ 

This is a falsehood, and in direct contradiction of the (suppressed) evidence. 
‘He confesseth that at the Castle of Dublin, in that lodging which was once the Earl 
of Southampton’s, the Earl of Essex purposing his return into England advised 
with the Earl of Southampton and himself of his best manner of going into England 
for his security, since to go he was resolved. [This was some days before the 
Earl’s journey into the North.]’ (Compare ii, 356 with ii, 314.) 

Bacon’s intention in altering the date is to make the Eayl’s proposed return to 
England appear to be the result of a treasonable concert with Tyrone. See p. 129, 


above. 
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The imputation here is that Bacon, knowing that Essex’s consulta- 
tion with Blount and Southampton had taken place before he marched 
against Tyrone, represented it as taking place after, in order to make 
his case appear worse ; and, in order to prevent the falsification from 
being detected, deliberately struck out of one of the confessions a 
sentence in which the true date was distinctly indicated. Such a 
thing might no doubt have been done without the Queen’s observing 
it; and if it can be made out that it was done—although I shall 
still believe that the narrative is substantially true, because I find it in 
all other points so carefully in accordance with the evidence—I shall 
readily admit that there was some one concerned in it who was not 
strictly veracious. As yet, however, I am entitled to treat it, not as 
a fact, but only as an imputation. And it happens to be an imputa- 
tion which I had long ago considered very carefully and explained 
very particularly. I need not here go into the particulars ; but my 
conclusion was that the confession which contains the bracketed sen- 
tence was not among the papers which the authors of the Declaration 
had before them. They had another version of it which dves not con- 
tain that sentence, or any sentence to that effect. Blount’s confes- 
sion was exceptional in all its circumstances. It was not extracted 
in the course of an examination taken in the usual way for the 
discovery of evidence, with arrangements for setting down the 
questions and answers, and confirming the report by the signatures 
of the examinate and the examiners. It was a statement which 
he was permitted to make at his own request, after his trial and 
conviction for high treason on the 5th of March, in a private inter- 
view with Nottingham and Cecil. There would be no formal record 
of such a statement taken at the time; therefore no document 
signed and attested. And this would account for the fact that the 
confession as given in the appendix (unlike all the other depositions) 
is without the signatures either of the.confessant or the witnesses. 
We have it upon the authority of the Government that such was the 
confession made by Blount to the Lord Admiral and Mr. Secretary— 
authority quite good enough when they were both living to disclaim 
it if not true. But there had been no paper to sign. There re- 
mains, however, in the State Paper Office a rough note in Coke’s 
hand of what Blount said, which only required the filling up of the 
blanks—blanks caused apparently by the difficulty of keeping pace 
with the speaker—to make it a complete record: and I have very 
little doubt that the report printed in the appendix was actually 
made up in that way. But in a matter of such importance, to which 
the Earl of Southampton was a party, and would therefore have to 
be examined, a full report under Blount’s own hand was obviously re- 
quired. The report, when written out, would naturally, therefore, 
be submitted to him for signature; and the paper which Dr. 
Abbott quotes—a paper headed ‘Examination of Sir Christopher 
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Blunt, Knight, taken before those whose names are underwritten,’ 
and endorsed by Cecil ‘7 Martii 1600, the examination of Sir 
Christopher Blunt ’—would be a natural result. Being called an 
‘examination,’ not a ‘confession, it probably represents not what 
he had said on the Sth, but what he now said in answer to 
questions—one of which would of course relate to the date of the 
consultation, which he had forgotten to mention in his first state- 
ment, or Coke had omitted to set down. So the interpolation of that 
sentence would be explained. The two things which still require ex- 
planation are, 1st, that this record of his confession, being the latest, 
the fullest, and the best authenticated, was not quoted in the 
appendix rather than the unsigned report ; and 2nd, that though the 
signed examination is said to have been ‘taken before those whose 
names are underwritten, there are no names underwritten. The 
signed confession is not attested; the attested confession is not 
signed. 

The second difficulty may perhaps supply the true solution of the 
first. The absence of witnesses’ names in a document which upon 
the face of it required witnesses, was a worse defect than the absence 
of the confessant’s signature in the other case, where no signature was 
needed. But there were other reasons for keeping this paper separate 
from the rest. It contained matter relating to practices with Scot- 
land, of which the Queen had resolved to take no notice, and was 
found, not with the others in the State Paper Office, but at Hatfield ; 
having no doubt been kept by Cecil in his own hands, and overlooked. 
The papers sent to Bacon by Coke on the 16th of March, presumably for 
the purpose of drawing up the Declaration, were 25 in number, and 
the number will be found to be complete without counting this one. 
If so, Bacon had no means of knowing the date of the consultation, 
which was not mentioned in Blunt’s original statement, and assigned 
it by conjecture. In drawing up my own narrative of Essex’s proceed- 
ings in Ireland (which I did before the discovery of the Hatfield MS.) 
I had come to the conclusion that the most probable date of the con- 
sultation with Blount and Southampton was about the 22nd of 
September—a fortnight or so after his agreement with Tyrone ; for I 
connected it with the Queen’s letter of the 17th, which should have 
reached him about that time, demanding a strict account of what he 
had done and what he proposed to do—a demand which, as things 
then stood, he thought he could not attempt to meet with due regard 
to his own safety, except at the head of an armed force. This conjec- 
ture, though arrived at on grounds quite independent of Bacon’s and 
not exactly agreeing with it, yet resembles it in this—they both refer 
Essex’s first meditation of an act of treachery so enormous, to a crisis 
when he was in an inextricable difficulty and a real danger. If 
Blount’s recollection was correct and his words were correctly set 
down, we must suppose that Essex was meditating it before he had 
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received any check from the Government at home, and while they were 
still supplying him with reinforcements. This I call a much worse 
thing than a treasonable concert with Tyrone after the time when he 
had committed himself so far that he saw no better chance for his 
own personal safety ; and every true friend of his memory should hope 
that he was even then conscious of having gone so far in disloyalty 
that he could not secure himself against the consequences without 
going further. 











VIII. 










‘Blunt advised him rather to another course, which was to draw forth of the 
army some 200 resolute gentlemen, and with those to come over, and so to make 
sure of the Court, and so to make his own conditions.’ 

The passage in which the evidence assumes this shape is found in the govern- 
ment edition of Blount’s speech at his execution. But the fuller version (printed 
by Mr. Spedding, ii. 318) contains nothing of the kind; and the evidence, as 
signed by Blount himself, runs thus :— 

‘He rather advised him, if needs he would go, to take over with him some 
competent number of choice men [who might only have secured him from any com- 
mitment to prison, tf he had not found her Majesty gracious, except tt were no further 
than to the house of the Lord of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper, or his wncle}.’ 

The italicised words were suppressed, at the request of Cecil, in a letter addressed 
to Coke in Bacon's handwriting. Cecil, gives as a reason for suppressing them 
(ii. 314) that their insertion might render the evidence suspected ; but it is clear 
that they qualify Blount’s advice and make it far less objectionable. 






















If Dr. Abbott has no better authority for the first of these state- 
ments than myself, he is unlucky. I cannot say from recollection 
whether the paragraph which I quoted from the Tanner MS. does or 
does not contain the passage as given in the ‘ Government edition ’— 
that is, in the report of Blount’s speech as printed in the appendix to 
the Declaration. But I should expect to find that it does. I see 
that I have inserted dots—meant to show that some words had been 
omitted—exactly at the place where it would have come in if it was 
there. If the words which followed in the manuscript agreed with 
the printed version, this is what I should naturally have done; 
whereas if they differed, I should probably have continued the 
extract. The manuscript report is fuller in some places, but I have 
no reason to suppose that it is either more complete upon the whole 
or more authentic. There were two passages which—as containing 
some particulars (not to be found in the Government version) that 
I thought worth recording—I extracted. Independent reports of 
speeches almost always supplement each other; but there was nothing 
to make one think the Government had had any opportunity to collate 
these. 

For the second statement, that ‘the italicised words were sup- 
pressed at the request of Cecil ina letter addressed to Coke in Bacon’s 
handwriting,’ I must also decline all responsibility. In the first place, 
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Cecil’s request was that the words should not be ‘read,’ which proves 
that they did not refer to the Declaration which we are discussing ; 
for it was not going to be read. In the second place, when I said 
that his letter was ‘ written on a single leaf of thin paper, wpon the 
back of which had been pasted what seems to be the fly-leaf of a 
letter from Bacon to Coke, the address (which Mr. Jardine mistook 
for the direction of Cecil’s letter) being in Bacon’s hand,’ I did not 
mean that Cecil’s letter was ‘ addressed to Coke in Bacon’s hand- 
writing.’ Neither I nor Dr. Abbott know to whom it was addressed, 
or on what occasion, further than that it referred to a passage in the 
note of Blount’s statement made on the 5th of March. In the third 
place, whatever Cecil’s object may have been, it cannot have been to 
prevent the evidence from contradicting the narrative ; for the state- 
ment in the narrative agrees with the evidence quite well, whether 
those words be retained or removed. Blount’s statement, according 
to the rough note, was in these words :—‘ Then it was resolved that 
[if] he needs would go, he should take a competent number of choice 
men, who might have secured him from any commitment, unless it 
were to Cant. Kep. Knolls.’ The statement in the Declaration 
(which in this place professes to give ‘the substance of that which was 
confessed by Southampton and Blount touching Essex’s purpose to 
have transported into England the army of Ireland, and the changing 
of that design into the other design of surprising the Queen and 
Court’) is that Blount advised him ‘ to draw forth of the army some 
200 resolute gentlemen, and with those to come over, and so to make 
sure of the Court, and so to make his own conditions.’ 

What substantial difference is there between taking a competent 
number of choice men, who might have secured him against any 
commitment which implied danger, and coming over with 200 
resolute gentlemen to make sure of the Court ? 


IX. 


‘Therefore condescending to Blunt’s advice to surprise the Court, he did pursue 
that plot accordingly.’ 

By misdating Blount’s advice Bacon conveys the impression that Essex returned 
in pursuance of that advice. Whereas (1) several weeks elapsed between Blount’s 
advice and the Earl’s return: and (2) instead of ‘surprising the Court with 200 
resolute gentlemen,’ he took with him no more than six to Nonsuch. 


The charge of ‘ misdating Blount’s advice’ is the same which has 
already been discussed under No. VII.; when it was stated to have 
been done for the purpose of making it appear ‘ that the Earl’s pro- 
posed return to England was the result of a treasonable concert with 
Tyrone.’ We are now to understand that it was done in order to 
make it appear that his actual return was the result of Blount’s advice. 
I have shown that the misdate (if misdate it be) was only a miscon- 
jecture upon the evidence which Bacon had before him—and a natu- 
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ral misconjecture ; for I had myself upon a study of the same evidence 
arrived independently at the same, or nearly the same, conclusion. 
But suppose it a falsehood: how could it serve either purpose ? 
‘ Treasonable concert with Tyrone’ was practicable before the northern 
march as well as after; and advice given in August might surely be 
followed in September. The material question is whether Essex 
‘pursued that plot ’—whether he came over with the intention of 
mastering the Court by the help of the gentlemen whom he selected 
to follow him—not by whose advice he pursued it. He did come 
over with a competent number of choice men, who might have 
secured him from commitment to other than friendly keepers ; and 
as that was what Blunt advised when his advice was asked, it is natu- 
ral to suppose that it was done in pursuance of it, whether it had been 
given ‘some days before the Earl’s jowrney into the North’ or ‘a 
little before his coming over to England.’ And as for his not having 
marched straight to Nonsuch at the head of two hundred gentlemen 
in order to make sure of the Court, before asking whether he were 
welcome, I do not understand either Blount to say that he advised 
any such proceeding, or the authors of the Declaration to say that 
Essex attempted or meditated it. What they say is that ‘ he came 
over with a selected company of captains and voluntaries, and such 
as he thought were most affectionate unto himself, and most resolute, 
though not knowing of his purpose ’ (which I believe is true), mean- 
ing to use them as occasion might require—for offence, if he found 
himself in a condition to be the assailant; for defence, if he were 
assailed. The date therefore of Blount’s advice could have made no 
difference either way, except that the earlier you put Essex’s proposal, 
the less room you leave for imputing it either to a rash impulse, or to 
a just apprehension of danger and the necessity of taking the offensive 
in self-defence. 


X. 


‘ The principal article of them (the conditions of peace with Tyrone) [being, That 
there should be a general restitution of rebels in Ireland to all their lands and posses- 
sions, that they could pretend any right to before their going out into rebellion, with- 
out reservation of such lands as were by Act of Parliament passed to the Crown, 
and so planted with English, both in the time of Queen Mary, and since: and 
without difference either of time of their going forth, or nature of their offence, or 
other circumstance : ] tending in effect to this, That all the Queen’s good subjects, 
in most of the provinces, should have been displanted, and the country abandoned 
to the rebels,’ 

No evidence of this and much evidence to the contrary. See pp. 134-147, 
above. 





No evidence of what? Much evidence to the contrary of what? 
So vague and general a contradiction, supported by so vague and 
general a reference to the place or places where a justification of it is 
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to be looked for,‘ will bardly serve for the coming proof that the 
authors of the Declaration were guilty of making positive statements 
which they did not believe to be true. But how much does Dr. 
Abbott himself believe? Does he believe that the conditions of peace 
which Essex had treated of with Tyrone in his private conference 
were such as he could reasonably expect the Queen to be satisfied 
with? He will not go so far as that; he has admitted somewhere 
that there were objections to some of them. But he labours hard to 
prove that they cannot have been so bad as they appear to be in the 
only articulate exposition of them which is known to exist. If the 
propositions set forth under the title of ‘ Tyrone’s Propositions, 1599,’ in 
the Winwood Papers (i. 118), were really those which Essex came over 
to recommend for acceptance, he finds that so many things must have 
happened which did not happen, and so many could not have happened 
which did, that he thinks himself entitled to set down the paper as a 
forgery. This is a conclusion which will not seem so easy to every- 
body as to Dr. Abbott, whose ordinary rule with regard to evidence is 
to accept as indisputable that which suits him and to reject as ‘ pro- 
bably false’ that which does not ; but the question does not concern 
us at present, for there is no reference to this paper in the Declara- 
tion. The statement, therefore, which he finds no evidence for and 
so much against, must be that the principal article tended to displant 
the Queen’s good subjects in most of the provinces, and to abandon 
the country to the rebels. What this article was he does not think it 
necessary to say, and therefore leaves out the words between the 
brackets; but he must have had in his mind the terms of it there set 
forth, and meant to say that they were incorrectly quoted. But how 
can he possibly know that? Among the persons who were responsible 
for the Declaration, there were certainly some who knew what Tyrone’s 
demands were ; they had heard Essex himself state them; they most 
likely took notes of them for their own use; and the paper which the 
editor of the Winwood Memorials found and printed with the other cor- 
respondence may have been Cecil’s note: but as no detailed account of 
them is to be found in any of the many public declarations made 
afterwards by the government concerning these matters—a fact which 
it is not easy to account for, except by supposing that as Essex had 
promised to Tyrone that they should not be committed to paper, so 


* So far as this particular paragraph is concerned, the reader need not trouble 
himself to refer to any of the pages except 144 and 145. There he will find, Ist, 
that the Queen, speaking of ‘ Tyrone’s offers,’ as she had heard them explained by 
Essex himself, was of opinion that they included a demand for the restoration of 

all the ancient exiled rebels to all that our laws and hereditary succession have 
bestowed upon us;° 2nd, that Dr. Abbott, speaking of what he thinks they probably 
may have been, as deducible from the negative evidence of a number of places where 
they are not mentioned (see pp. 146-7), is of opinion that it was only ‘a humble peti- 
tion to be allowed to retain one’s own.’ The remaining eleven pages are occupied 
with discussion of probabilities and improbabilities in matters which have no bearing 
upon the character of the Declaration, not being alluded to in any part of it. 
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he reported them to the Queen upon a promise that they should not 
be divulged—Dr. Abbott is left in a dilemma. If the paper entitled 
‘Tyrone’s Propositions’ was a true note of them made by a member 
of the Council, he knows that the statement which he contradicts is 
substantially true; if not, he knows nothing about it :—unless, indeed, 
he will admit as evidence Essex’s own summary account of them as 
reported by Camden. Cecil’s declaration in the Star Chamber to the 
same effect in November, 1599—‘ His conditions were, pardon for 
all the rebels in Ireland, restoration of ull lands held from any by 
the English, and entire freedom of conscience’—he produces as a 
witness on his own side, because Cecil, he says, ‘describes the 
demand ’—the last of the three conditions—‘ not as monstrous, but 
only as “ needless,” implying that toleration already existed’ (p. 142) ; 
and a needless demand (he seems to think) could not have been 
embodied in a proposition which was open to other objections. But 
Camden’s account is not qualified by any such comment; and for 
penetration into ‘underlying motives,’ Dr. Abbott (as we have seen) 
sometimes holds Camden an authority. Now Camden tells us that 
when Essex, the day after his arrival at Nonsuch, was called before 
the Council to explain—‘ Being questioned why he contracted such 
a truce with the rebels, he answered that Tyrone was so confident in 
his strength that he proudly refused all conditions of peace, unless all 
the rebels in Ireland might be pardoned their offences, the Irish 
might be restored to their possessions which the English enjoyed, 
and the Romish religion might be freely exercised throughout the 
whole kingdom. And these conditions he [would have] persuaded 
(persuadere capit) the Queen to ratify.’ But then, again, if he 
admits Camden for a witness on this occasion, he admits that the 
statement in the Declaration is, in this as in all the other instances, 


exactly true. 


































XI. 











‘There passed speech also in this conspiracy of possessing the city of London, 
which Essex himself, in his own particular and secret inclination, had ever a special 
mind unto: not as a departure or going from his purpose of possessing the Court, 
but as an inducement and preparative to perform it upon a surer ground,’ 

The object of this falsehood was to show that Essex’s attempt upon the city, 
instead of being a deviation from the original plan, was a part of the original plan, 
so as to fasten upon Essex a more deliberate treason. But it is against all the evi- 
dence (see pp. 214-15 above) if we take into consideration the passages suppressed 
by the Government.’ 










Which is the falsehood? That ‘there passed speech,’ &c. ; or 
that Essex was secretly more inclined to the course which was not 
taken ? If the first, unless Dr. Abbott can find one of the suppressed 
passages in which one of the conspirators, who had attended all the 
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meetings, denied that any speech of possessing the city of London 
had passed at any of them, I do not see how the publication of the 
entire evidence without any omission at all could have affected the 
question ; for there is certainly abundant testimony both in the 
published and unpublished parts of the depositions to the fact that 
such speech did pass. If the last, which of the suppressed passages 
proves that the possession of the city was not the plan which Essex, 
‘in his own particular and secret inclination,’ preferred ? 


XII. 


‘ Having therefore concluded upon this determination, now was the time to exe- 
cute in fact all that he had before in purpose digested.’ 
The truth was that nothing had been concluded or digested up to the very 
moment when the conspirators issued from the gates of Essex House. See pp. 215- 
19 above. 


Dr. Abbott’s ‘ pages above’ have a great deal to answer for. But 
does he really think that he has proved in these four pages that 
Essex had not ‘in purpose digested’ anything, up to the moment 
when he decided to lock up the Lords of the Council in his library 
and set out for the city with 200 gentlemen at his back, crying out 
that somebody was going to murder him? I read those pages atten- 
tively in their place without any suspicion that they would be appealed 
to in behalf of so extravagant an assertion as this; and though I do 
not undertake to report the substance of those or any other four 
pages of Dr. Abbott’s composition without having them before me to 
refer to, I think I may say that what he attempted to prove in them 
was only that no part of the plot had been so settled as not to admit 
of a change at the last moment. This is true: but it is also true 
that this is what the official narrative implies: which represents 
Essex as having on Saturday afternoon, in consequence of a summons 
to attend the Council, ‘determined to hasten his enterprise’ (of sur- 
prising the Court) and execute it the next morning; and again, as 
having, later on the same evening, in consequence of news that 
the Court had taken alarm, determined to change the plan and begin 
with an appeal to the city. And this was the determination which 
(having ‘ before in purpose digested,’ but given up in deference. to the 
opinion of the majority of his advisers) he now—that is, on Saturday 
night—resolved to ‘ execute in fact.’ 

If Dr. Abbott wishes to know how much and what was concluded 
and digested between that time and ‘ the moment when the conspi- 
rators issued from the gates of Essex House,’ he will find it all in a 
narrative to which he can have no difficulty in referring—a narrative 
which was certainly intended and believed to be veracious, and in 
which all the passages suppressed by the Government were carefully 
taken into consideration—the same narrative, in fact, to which 
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he himself refers us in note 2, p. 215—and in the same page. I 
need not quote it here; for I cannot believe either that his own 
counter-statement will be thought by anybody but himself (and 
perhaps our reviewer) to be in itself credible; or that, if it were 
proved correct, it would be accepted by anybody else as a reason for 
concluding that the statement in the Declaration was not believed by 
its authors to be true. 

The rest of the story of that day, as told in the Declaration, 
supplies Dr. Abbott with no more instances of suppression or misre- 
presentation. And having now gone patiently through his whole 
collection, I still wait to hear of a single material circumstance in 
which the effect of the original depositions is misrepresented in the 
narrative put forth by Queen Elizabeth. 


JAMES SPEDDING. 
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OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING. 


In these days a garden is an artificial production with which nature 
has as much to do as with the weaving of a Turkey carpet. The art 
of carpet-bedding has been carried to perfection, and in consequence 
we all know what to expect when we enter a flower-garden in the late 
summer months. There are the patches of scarlet, purple, and white, 
as smooth and even as the emerald turf in which they are embedded. 
There is not a withered leaf nor a straggling spray to be seen, for it is 
the gardener’s first object to repress the luxuriance of nature, and it 
is part of his duty to go over the beds every morning to reduce 
them to the same trim and level uniformity. These brilliant patches 
of colour are embellished or relieved by a bordering of a sedum, 
which resembles the truncated head of an artichoke, but which 
has, for some unknown reason, been enrolled in the catalogue of 
ornamental plants. The ideal which our English gardeners strive to 
fulfil is to be found in the flower-beds of our London parks, and if they 
are able to imitate their model with more or less success, it matters 
little to them that the parterre which blazes into colour in July and 
August remains brown and barren for the greater part of the year. 
The tyranny of fashion has prevailed alike in the gardens of rich and 
poor, of the squire, the parson, and the farmer, and the delightful occu- 
pation of gardening is exalted, or as we think debased, to become 
a skilled art, in which there is no place for amateurs. 

It was not so in the gardens of our youth, and over some of these 
the destroying hand has not yet passed. There was the stamp of cha- 
racter and all the charms of a surprise in the distinctive peculiarities 
of our old-fashioned walled gardens. One was famous for its peaches, 
sheltered from the early frosts by the thatched coping of its mud 
walls ; another, for its wealth of golden-drop plums. In one there was 
a shady corner for lilies of the valley ; in another a sunny exposure 
where the autumn violets were the first to bloom. In all there were 
grass alleys, crooked and hoary old apple-trees, valued as much for 
their age as for the quality of their fruit; there was a wealth and 
variety of pot-herbs, one wall was crowned by a patch of yellow 
sedum, another was fringed with wall-flowers, and the old bricks 
were often covered by a network of the delicate and beautiful creeper, 
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the ‘ mother of millions.’ There was the delightful smell of newly- 
turned mould, to mingle with the fragrance of a hedge of sweet peas, 
or of a bed of clove gillyflowers. Sweetwilliam and mignonette 
filled the vacant spaces, and the bees from a row of straw hives were 
humming over all. It is sad to think that such gardens as we 
describe must almost be numbered among the things of the past. 

This lament over the lost glories of our English gardens is sug- 
gested by the perusal of a rare and curious folio, published in 1629, 
which bears the following title :— 


Paradisi in Sole. Paradisus Terrestris. A Garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers 
which our English ayre will permitt to be noursed up: with a Kitchen garden of 
all manner of herbs, raves and fruites, for meate or sause, used with us, and an 
Orchard of all sorte of fruitbearing Trees and Shrubbes fit for our Land, together 
with the right orderinge, planting and preserving of them, with their uses and 
vertues. Collected by John Parkinson, Apothecary of London, 1629. 

‘ Qui veut paragonner l’artifice 4 Nature, 
Et nos parcs & Eden, indiscret il mesure 
Le pas de I’sléphant par le pas du ciron, 
Et de l’aigle le vol par ¢i du mouscheron.’ 


This comprehensive title is printed on a small scutcheon, in order 
not to interfere with the quaint and elaborate representation of the 
Garden of Eden, which occupies ‘the rest of the title-page. The 
tree of knowledge, its fruit still unplucked by Adam, appears in the 
centre of the plate. Adam is grafting an apple-tree ; Eve, clothed 
only by her hair, is skipping airily downhill to pick up a pine-apple, 
and all sorts of flowers of wondrous proportions grow in the fore- 
ground. There is a tulip four times as big as Eve’s head, and a 
cyclamen which is at least five feet high. 

Parkinson dedicates his folio to the Queen, Henrietta Maria, not 
in the fulsome tone of adulation which we associate with dedica- 
tions of that and succeeding ages, but rather as one conscious that 
he confers a favour in laying before her the fruit of so much labour 
and research, After giving good practical direction as to the site of 
the garden and its soil, he furnishes the reader with geometrical 
designs for the beds, and advice as to the relative merits of border- 
ings in tiles, lead, thrift, and box, and he then goes on— 


to furnish the inward parts and beds with those fine Flowers that (being strangers 
unto us, and giving the beauty and bravery of their colours so early before many of 
our owne bred flowers, the most to entice us to their delight) are most beseeming it : 
and namely with Daffodils, Fritillaries, Jacinthes, Saffron-flowers, Lillies, Flower- 
deluces, Tulipas, Anemones, French Cowslips or Beareseares, and a number of 
such other flowers, very beautifull, delightfull, and pleasant, whereof although 
many have little sweete sent to commend them, yet their earlinesse and exceeding 
great beautie and varietie doth so farre countervaile that defect (and yet I must 
tell you withall that there is among the many sorts of them some, and that not a 
few, that doe excell in sweetnesse, being so strong and heady, that they rather 
offend by too much than by too little sent, and some again are of so mild and 
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moderate temper, that ‘they scarce come short of your most delicate and daintiest 
flowers) that they are almost in all places with all persons, especially with the 
better sort of the Gentry of the Land, as greatly desired and accepted as any 
other the most choisest, and the rather, for that the most part of these Out-landish 
flowers doe show forth their beauty and colours so early in the yeare that they 
seem to make a Garden of delight even in the Winter time, and doe so give their 
flowers one after another, that all their bravery is not spent until that Gilliflowers, 
the pride of English Gardens, do shew themselves. 


It is in this succession of flowering plants that modern gardening so 
signally fails, not from lack of knowledge, but from a senseless desire 
to concentrate the whole display into two short months of the year. 

Our author declares that there are almost a hundred sorts of 
Daffodils, and ‘ by the way’ inveighs against the 


many idle and ignorant Gardiners and others who get names by stealth, as they 
doe many other things, and doe call some of these Daffodils Narcisses, when as all 
know that know any Latine, that Narcisses is the Latine name, and Daffodil the 
English of one and the same thing, and therefore alone without any other Epithite 
cannot distinguish several things. I would willingly therefore that all would 
grow judicious, and call everything by his proper English name in speaking 
English, or else by such Latine name as everything hath that hath not a proper 
Knglish name, that thereby they may distinguish the several varieties of things, 
and not confound them. 


We scarcely share his enthusiasm for tulips, in spite of his as- 
sertion ‘ that there is no Lady or Gentlewoman of any worth that is 
not caught with this delight, or not delighted with these flowers ;’ 
but we fully agree with the sentiment that 


the Anemones likewise or Windeflowers are so full of variety and so dainty, so 
pleasant and so delightsome flowers, that the sight of them doth enforce an earnest 
longing desire in the minde of anyone to be a possessour of some of them at the 
leaste: For without all doubt this one kind of flower, so variable in colours, so 
differing in form (being almost as many sortes of them double as single), so plenti- 
full in bearing flowers, and so durable in lasting, and also so easie both to preserve 
and to encrease, is of itselfe alone almost sufficient to furnish a garden with flowers 
for almost half the yeare. : 


Parkinson goes on to commend double poppies, ‘ flowers of a great 
and goodly proportion ;’ double daisies,‘ which are common enough in 
every garden;’ French marigolds, with ‘their strong, heady sent, 
and glorious shew for colour;’ sweetwilliams and sweetjohns, 
hollihocks, and double and single peonies—in short, all the com- 
rmioner and more showy flowers which still linger in our cottage 
gardens. He declares carnations and gillyflowers to be ‘ the Queene 
of delight and of flowers,’ and enumerates more than a dozen varieties 
hy names which are probably no longer known to florists. Roses 
have been more modified by culture within tie last two hundred 
years than any other of our garden flowers. Those described by 
Parkinson were for the most part single roses, or with only two rows 
of petals and of small diameter. They seem to have been varieties of 
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the damask and briar-roses, and the cabbage and moss-roses which we 
consider old-fashioned find no place in the list. 

Not content to deny that single flowers can be transformed into 
double ‘ by the observation of the change of the Moone, the constella- 
tions or conjunctions of Planets or some other Starres or celestial 
bodies,’ Parkinson holds that such transformation could not be effected 
by the art of man. 














If it shall bee demanded, From whence then came these double flowers that we 
have, if they were not so made by art, I answer that assuredly all such flowers did 
first grow wilde, and were soe found double as they doe now grow in Gardens, but 
for how long before they were found they became double no man can tell; we onely 
have them as nature has produced them, and so they remaine. 











In these introductory chapters, among other desultory matter, 
he gives a recipe for the destruction of 












earwickes, a most infestuous vermin. . . . Some have used old shooes and such 
like hollow things to take them in, or else beasts’ hoofes, which being turned downe 
upon stickes’ ends set into the ground, or into the pots of earth, will soon drawe 
into them many Earwickes, lying hid therein from sunne, winde, and raine, and by 
care and diligence may soon bee destroyed, if every morning and evening one take 
the hoofes gently off the stickes, and knocking them against the ground in 9, plain 
allie, shake out all the Earwickes that are crept into them, which quickly with one’s 
foot may be trode to peeces. 









Parkinson next goes on to describe his garden flowers in detail, 
in many cases giving a list of more varieties than we suspect are to 
be found in our modern gardens, and also under names by which they 
are not now known. The snowdrop, for instance, is termed ‘a bulbous 
violet.’ The iris is ‘ flowerdeluce,’ and he gives an illustration of the 
‘great Turkie Flowerdeluce, in which it is shown to be a much 
larger and handsomer flower than the blue flags which we now culti- 
vate. ‘The gladiolus, in defiance of all natural classification, is 
represented in the same plate with the bee and butterfly orchis, and 
with the dog-tooth violet; but on the whole the broad distinctions 
of the natural families are respected. 

Under the head of ‘ Vertues,’ which follows the description of 
each plant, some curious gleanings might be made. Parkinson, as a 
licensed apothecary, speaks with a certain lofty incredulity of ‘ the 
physicall vertues’ ascribed to many plants, but he does not always 
disdain an old-wives’ recipe, as, for instance, when speaking of ‘the 
Lilly Convally ’ (lily of the valley). 



















The flowers of the white kinde are often used with those things that help to 
strengthen the memory, and to procure ease to Apoplectick persons. Camerarius 
setteth downe the manner of making an oyle of the flowers which he saith is very 
effectuall to ease the pains of the Goute, and such like diseases, to be used out- 
wardly, which is thus: Having filled a glasse with the flowers, and being well 
stopped, set it for a moneths space in an Antshill, and after being dreigned clear, set 


it by to us». 
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He distinctly excludes from his pharmacopeeia some drugs which 
are now considered of great value, such as digitalis, which he declares 
‘not to be used in Physicke by any judicious man that I know.’ Of 
aconite, on the other hand, he says, that ‘although it be very poison- 
ful and deadly, yet there may be very good use of it for sore eyes 
(being carefully applyed, yet not to all sorts of sore eyes neither) if 
the distilled water be dropped therein. Of hellebore also he says 
that ‘it is not carelessly to be used without extreeme danger, yet in 
contumatious and stubborne diseases it may be used with good caution 
and advice. There is a Syrupe or Oxymel made hereof in the Apothe- 
caries shops, which, as it is dangerous for gentle and tender bodies, 
so it may be very effectuall in stronger constitutions.’ He declares 
‘all the sorts of Beareseares (auricula) to be Cephalicall, that is, con- 
ducing help for the paines in the head, and for the giddinesse thereof, 
which may happen, eyther by the sight of steepe places, subject to 
danger, or otherwise.’ But in general, he mentions such peculiar 
properties in a dispassionate tone, disclaiming all responsibility for 
the belief, as when he says of the moonwort: ‘ They that imposed 
the name of Lunaria on this plant, seem to referre it to the wound 
or consolidating herbes, but because I have no further relation or 
experience, I can say no more untill tryall hath taught it.’ 

Our author is not, however, afraid of protesting against some 


popular superstitions. He says of the mandrake :— 


The roote is sometimes divided into two branches a little below the head, and 
sometimes into three or more, as nature listeth to bestuw upon it, as myselfe have 
often seene, by transplanting of many, as also by breaking and cutting off of many 
parts of the root, but never found harme by so doing, as many idle tales have been 
sette down in writing and delivered also by report, of much danger to happen to 
such as shall digge them up, or breake them; neyther have I ever seen any forme 
of man-like or woman-like partes, in the rootes of any ; but, as I said, it has often- 
times two maine rootes running downe-right into the ground, and sometimes three 
and sometimes but one, as it likewise often happeneth to Parsneps, Carrots, and 
the like. But many cunning, counterfeit rootes have been shaped to such forms, 
and publickly exposed to the view of all that would see them, and have been 
tolerated by the chiefe Magistrates of the Citie, notwithstanding that they have 
been informed that such practices were meere deceit and unsufferable: whether 
this happened through their own credulity of the thing, or of the persons, or 
through an opinion that the information of the truth rose upon envy, I know not, 


I leave that to the Searchef of all hearts. 
There are some Authors (he says again) that have held Tarragon not to be an 
herbe of its owne kinde; but that it was first produced by putting the seede of Lin 


or Flaxe into the roote of an Onion, being opened and so set into the ground, which 
when it hath sprung hath brought forth this herbe Tarragon, which absurd and idle 


opinion hath been found false. 

This mention of tarragon—‘to give the better relish unto the 
Sallet ; but many do not like the taste thereof, and so refuse it’—brings 
us to the kitchen-garden. It has been often asserted that vegetables 
formed a small part of the diet of Englishmen in preceding centuries, 
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and that the prevalence of scurvy was due to this cause. It appears, 
on the contrary, that all the vegetables now in ordinary use were 
freely cultivated, and that there was much more variety in salads 
than we generally find in our modern English households. In the 
midst of a long list of pot-herbs we find ‘ Garden Patience, or Monke’s 
Rhubarbe ; a kind of Docke.’ The root was used medicinally, and 
Parkinson adds that ‘the leaves have a fine acid taste, and a syrup 
made with the juice and sugar cannot but be very effectuall to 
dejected appetites.’ In our experience, the appetites of most children 
are further dejected by the discovery that the tart is made of rhubarb 
instead of gooseberries; but a rhubarb tart is at all events more 
palatable than one made of spinach, to which purpose Parkinson 
declares it to be applied ‘ by Cooks and Gentlewomen.’ 

Of sorrel, of which so little use is now made in English cookery, 
he says :— 

Sorrell is much used in sauces, both for the whole and the sicke, cooling the 
hot livers and stomackes of the sicke, and procuring unto them an appetite unto 
meate, when their spirits are almost spent with their furious and fierie fits ; and is 


also of a pleasant rellish for the whole, in quickning up a dull stomacke that is 
over-loaden with every daies plenty of dishes. It is divers waies dressed by Cooks, 


to please their Masters’ stomackes, 


The red beet was eaten as it is now, ‘ with oyle and vinegar, and 
is accounted a delicate Sallet for the winter.’ Parsley was ‘ much 
used in all sorts of meates, both boyled, fryed, roasted, stewed, &c. 
. . - It is also shred and stopped into powdered beefe, as also into 
legges of Mutton, with a little beef suet.’ 

From pot-herbs, which Parkinson justly regards as important 
ingredients of good cookery, he goes on to speak of blanched endive 
for salad, of spinach and different sorts of cabbage, and lettuce. He 
pronounces ‘the Roman red Lettuce to be the best and greatest of all. 
For John Tradescante that first, as I thinke, brought it to England, 
and sowed it, did write unto mee that after one of them was bound 
and whited, when the refuse was cut away, the rest weighed seventeen 
ounces.’ It seems that sauerkraut was imported into Germany from 
Russia. ‘In the cold Countries of Russia and Muscovia, they powder 
up a number of Cabbages which serve them, especially the poorer sort, 
for their most ordinary foode in winter: and although they stinke 
most grievously, yet to them they are accounted good meate.’ 

Then there is a list of divers onions, including ‘a great red Onion, 
brought me from beyond the Sea, that was as greate almost as two 
men’s fistes, flat and red quite throughout, and very pleasant both to 
smell unto, and to eate.’ John Tradescante is quoted again, as a 
man ‘who hath been in Spaine,’ with reference to the Spanish onion, 
which ‘is very sweete, and eaten by many like an apple.’ But his 
English taste was intolerant of garlic, which he says, ‘ being well 
boyled in salt broth, is often eaten of them that have strong stomackes, 
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but will not brooke in a weake and tender stomacke. It is never 
eaten rawe of any man that I know.’ John Tradescante’s Spanish 
travels had probably taught him otherwise. 

Yams and Jerusalem artichokes are both included under the head 
of potatoes: the first as the Spanish potato, and the second as the 
potato of Canada. The true or Virginia potato is dismissed in a few 
lines, and declared to be nearly of the same taste as the yam, ‘ but 
not altogether so pleasant.’ 

The true artichoke was, as it appears, in much greater request, 
although it had been only ‘ of late planted in Gardens, Orchards, and 
Fieldes, of purpose to be meate for men.’ Parkinson notes the 
superiority of our English red artichoke to the foreign kinds, with 
‘a white head, the scales whereof stand staring far asunder from one 
another at the ends, which are sharpe.’ This superiority still exists, 
as any one may note who has eaten the foreign artichokes which come 
early into the London market. He mentions beans as a diet for the 
poor rather than the rich, while peas are ‘a dish for the table of the 
rich as well as the poore; the fairest, sweetest, youngest and earliest 
for the better sort, the later and meaner kindes for the meaner, who 
doe not give the deerest price.’ The shoots of asparagus were, he 
writes, ‘a sallet of as much esteem with all sorts of persons, as any 
other whatsoever, being boyled tender, and eaten with butter, vinegar 
and pepper, or oyle and vinegar.’ 

We must not linger in the orchard, to which Parkinson devotes 
his third book, and which includes all kinds of fruit; there were 
probably as many varieties of apples and plums as are cultivated now, 
and medlars, quinces, and mulberries are mentioned with honour. 
Small fruit was evidently less highly esteemed, although he admits 
that strawberries are ‘a good cooling and pleasant dish in the hot 
Summer season.’ Of the wild strawberry he says that ‘it may be 
eaten and chewed in the mouth without any manner of offence: it is 
no great bearer, but those it doth beare are set at the toppes of the 
stalks, close together, pleasant to behold, and fit for a Gentlewoman 
to weare on her arme, &c., as a raritie instead of a flower.’ Thesame 
negative praise is bestowed on black currants, of which he says, that 
‘both branches, leaves and fruit, have a kind of stinking sent with 
them, yet they are not unwholesome, but the berries are eaten of 
many, without offending either taste or smell.’ 

Three chapters are devoted to the process of grafting, and the 
tools to be used—an art in which we have probably learned little 
in the last two hundred years. He gives practical directions as to 
the best aspect for an orchard, its soil, and manures. The fruit 
appears to have been generally grown on standard trees, although he 
occasionally advises that they should be placed against a north wall. 
Many kinds of grapes, and even orange-trees, were grown in the 
open air, but he adds that the latter must be protected in the 
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winter, and ‘ for that purpose some keepe them in great square boxes, 
and cause them to be rowled by trundels or small wheels into a gal- 
lerie: but no tent or meane provision will preserve them.’ 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too long on a book curious in itself, and 
calling up pleasant and refreshing pictures of sunny gardens which 
once covered the ever-widening area on which London fastens its 
tentacles like a monstrous polype. We end where we began, with 
the suggestion that carpet-bedding should be reckoned among the 
luxuries of the rich and great, who keep head-gardeners at a salary 
which would support two curates, and who have to find employment 
for the army of assistants who work under these exalted chiefs, and to 
provide plants to fill acres of glass houses. The brilliant piece of 
mosaic work called a flower-garden, through which the owner walks 
once or twice in the course of his stay at his country-house, is as 
much an appendage of state as powdered footmen or stables filled 
with sleek and pampered horses. But for the many, for those who 
love flowers for their own sake, and take pleasure in gardening as 
an occupation which involves the expenditure of time and loving care, 
rather than of money, we advocate such ‘a garden of delight’ as old 
Parkinson described to readers who, like their flowers, have long 
since mouldered into dust—a garden in which we seek to reproduce, 
and by skilful culture and grouping to enhance, the luxuriance, the 
beauty, the infinite variety of form and colour which we find in 


nature. 
Mare@aret A. Pavt. 
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THE CRIMINAL CODE (1879). 


In the late session the Attorney-General introduced a Bill entitled 
the Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) 1879, which was prepared 
by a Commission, consisting of Lord Blackburn, Mr. Justice Barry, 
Mr. Justice Lush, and myself. After the introduction of the Bill, 
but before the publication of the Report of the Commission, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England-wrote a letter to the Attorney-General 
on the subject, which was published asa Parliamentary Paper on 
the 16th of June. The publication of this letter makes me desirous 
of offering to public consideration some remarks on the general 
scope of the Code, and on the principles on which it was framed. 

I do not propose to notice the detailed criticisms on the Code put 
forward in the letter in question. Many of them relate to matters 
of technical detail of greater or less importance, which ought to be 
carefully considered by those who have charge of the measure before 
it is reintroduced into Parliament, but which can hardly be dis- 
cussed to advantage by any numerous body of persons or be made 
intelligible to unprofessional readers. Others relate to questions of 
a more general kind, on which there will always be two opinions, and 
which must, no doubt, be made the subject of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion. By way of illustration I may observe that the question 
whether the section of the Code which defines the extent of its appli- 
cation to foreigners is properly worded or not is a question for experts. 
The question whether the prisoner should be a competent witness is 
a question to be decided by Parliament. 

I may perhaps, in a separate article, be able to offer a few remarks 
on some of these more general points, with the view of contributing 
something to the Parliamentary discussion of the measure. The 
sole object. of the present article is to give explanations as to the 
general scope of the measure. I may observe that the greater 
part of what I have to say is either stated expressly or assumed in 
the Report of the Commissioners, but it is practically impossible to 
get people to read blue books, and many things are of necessity 
omitted from the report of a Commission which an individual member, 
writing in his own name, may naturally wish to say. The Lord 
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Chief Justice’s letter was written, and I think published, before the 
publication of the Report, which, for some reason unknown to me, was 
delayed till long after it had been signed. It is, I think, to be re- 
gretted that when the letter was written, the author had not the 
Report before him, as it would no doubt have led him either to 
modify or to develope at greater length the criticisms to which I 
propose to address myself. This, however, is a misfortune for which 
neither the Commission nor the Lord Chief Justice is responsible. 

The observations made by the Lord Chief Justice upon the Code 
regarded as a whole are as follows. 

After saying that he is a ‘ firm believer in not only the expedi- 
ency and possibility, but also in the coming necessity of codification,’ 
he proceeds to say that he sees ‘in the present Bill every encourage- 
ment to persevere in the attempt to codify the criminal law,’ and he 
adds the following observations :— 


It is impossible not to appreciate the vast amount of labour which has been 
bestowed on the work by the Commissioners, or the great learning and research 
displayed in it. I am indeed astonished that they should have done so much in so 
short a time. It was impossible they should do more. And a serious mistake 
was, I cannot but think, made in supposing that so great and difficult a work as 
that of stating the criminal law in all its voluminous details, with a due regard to 
arrangement and classification, in language carefully selected—avoiding on the one 
hand the cumbrous, prolix, inartificial, and bewildering phraseology of our statutes, 
and on the other hand taking care that the terms used shall be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace every case which is intended to come within it—could 
possibly be effected in the comparatively short time for which, consistently with a 
due regard to their judicial duties,! two members at least of the Commission could 
devote themselves to the work. I am not, therefore, surprised at the signs of haste 
which are apparent in many parts of the Bill, and more particularly the latter part 
of it, relating to procedure. We have to thank the Commissioners for having 
collected abundant materials for a complete and perfect Code. But I cannot concur 
in thinking that they have as yet presented us with such a Code; and I am bound to 
say that in my opinion a great deal remains to be done to make the present Code a 
complete and perfect exposition, or a definitive settlement, of the criminal law. 


Whatever may be the value of the Bill of 1879, I do not think 
that the mistake referred to by the Lord Chief Justice was in fact 
made. The Commissioners were not required to codify the criminal 
law. They were required to inquire into, consider, and report upon 
the draft Code of 1878, upon which, in the language of the Report, 
the Bill of 1879 ‘was founded throughout.’ The history of the 
Bill of 1878 was related with characteristic generosity by the 
Attorney-General in the speech in which he introduced it into Par- 
liament. The materials for that Bill were collected by me, and were 


1 There were three judicial members of that Commission, Lord Blackburn, Mr. 
Justice Barry, and Mr. Justice Lush. They were relieved from all judicial duty, 
with small exceptions, whilst the Commission sat. Almost the whole of my time 
and of the time of Mr. Cowie, the secretary, was devoted to the work of the Commis- 
sion, which sat for five months and more from day to day. 
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contained in my Digest of the Criminal Law, published in 1877, 
The Bill of 1879 thus represents not the labours of a Commission 
of four members which sat for five months, but the judgment formed 
by such a Commission on a work adopted by the Attorney-General after 
most careful study, and on which I had expended a considerable part 
of the work of twenty-five years. Ido not think any Commission, 
however able, could collect all the materials for a Criminal Code and 
draw the Code in five months, but I do not see why such a body 
should not be able in that time to criticise a Code already prepared 
for them. As to the criticism which the Code actually did receive, 
I will say only that I doubt whether any draft was ever subjected to 
such a test. Every section, every sentence, every word was weighed 
again and again. Every authority for each proposition was carefully 
examined. Though the real difference between the Bill of 1878 and 
the Bill of 1879 is not great, and though they coincide almost exactly 
in extent and, with only two exceptions of any importance, in arrange- 
ment, the form of expression is modified more or less in almost every 
section. This is of importance only because it shows that more time 
and pains were expended on the work than the Lord Chief Justice’s 
language would imply, and I need insist on the matter no further. 
The criticisms which I wish to examine at length are those which 
affect the principles on which the Bill was framed. They occur in the 
following passages. 


We have next a section (s. 5) which I cannot contemplate without much 
regret, as it proceeds upon a principle which I cannot help thinking fatal to the 
completeness of the Code, and seriously detrimental to its utility. While the Act 
abrogates the whole of the common law with reference to offences being proceeded 
against under it, which was of course necessary, it keeps alive statutes, or parts of 
statutes, relating to the criminal law; the whole of which in the present Code 
should cease to have a separate existence, and, so far as it is desirable to keep these 
enactments alive, should be embodied init. It is of the very essence of a perfect Code 
that it shall contain and provide for whatever it is intended shall be the law at the 
date of its formation ; so that both those who have to administer the law, whether 
in its preliminary or after stages, and those who have to obey it, should have it 
before them as a whole, without having to search for it in Acts of Parliament 
scattered over the Statute Book, and which most persons, at least so far as the laity 
are concerned, are ignorant of, and know not where to find. The main purpose of 
a codification of the law is utterly defeated by leaving the Code to be supplemented 
by reference to statutes, and, what is still worse, to parts of statutes, which are still 
to remain in force, but are not embodied in it. On turning to the second Schedule 
of the Bill, which deals with the repeal of existing statutes, I find that, out of 83 
Acts of Parliament therein dealt with, no less than 39, some of them very import- 
ant ones, are thus partially repealed and partially left standing. Nor, in dealing 
with the latter class, is any system adopted. Sometimes a whole Act is repealed 
with the exception of a section; sometimes a single section, or one or two sections, 

of a voluminous Act are abolished. I have no hesitation in saying that the course 
thus pursued is radically wrong, and can only lead to embarrassment and confusion. 
Whatever is intended to form part of our penal law, whether derived from the 
common law or statute law, should be embodied in, and form part of, the intended 
Code, not by reference to Acts of Parliament to be found in the statutes at large, 
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but by its actual presence in the Code. After a careful study of the law, as 
exhibited in the proposed Code, a person would still remain ignorant of many 
important parts of it contained in the portions of the statute law thus 
remaining unrepealed and omitted from the Code. Is this the fitting result 
of codification? I cannot think so; and would earnestly recommend that 
the statutes thus partially repealed should be entirely got rid of, and that the 
parts retained, so far as they relate to the offences dealt with by the Code, should be 
introduced into the present statute, and form part of the Code, a matter easy of ac- 
complishment at the expense of a very little time and trouble. 


Further on, in some remarks on the repealing schedule, the 
Lord Chief Justice observes with reference to certain sections of the 


Larceny Act which are left unrepealed :— 


It is obvious that the reason for the retention of these sections is the intended 
omission from the Code of all offences punishable on summary conviction ; and 
herein, as it seems to me, is to be found a radical defect, which must necessarily 
mar the completeness of the work, namely, that when dealing with offences, its 
operation is limited to such offences when the subject of indictment; but surely, 
whatever constitutes an offence against the penal law should properly find its 
place in a code which can only be complete if it sets forth that law in its entirety. 
The offence being established, the mode in which, under different circumstances, 
the offender may be proceeded against, and the punishment which, according to 
the degree of guilt, may be awarded, should be set forth. It is all-important to 
those who have to administer the penal law in its subordinate departments, to 
have the law before them as an entire and unbroken whole. The present Code 
does that for them when, as magistrates, they are called upon to take the infor- 
mation against a party accused ; why should it not do so when they are called upon 
to deal with offences summarily as judges in a judicial capacity? It would no 
doubt be impracticable to enumerate all the instances in which penalties are 
resorted to for the purpose of enforcing the performance of duties, or the observance 
of police or sanitary regulations, or the like; but we are here dealing with acts 
which the proposed law constitutes crimes, and which are so dealt with in the Code. 
It is exclusively to these that my observations apply; it seems in the highest 
degree illogical to omit all mention of them, and all reference to the procedure 
applicable to them, when dealt with ‘otherwise than by indictment, simply because 
the degree of guilt is less, or the circumstances are such that the fuller and more 
formal methods of proceeding may be dispensed with. The offences being, as they 
necessarily must be, specified, it would occupy but comparatively little space, and 
cause little additional trouble, to say under what circumstances such of them as it is 
intended to make the subject of summary proceeding shall be so subject, and what 
in such case shall be the method of proceeding and the measure of punishment, 


Elsewhere he says :— 
e 


[ pass on to Part III., which deals with the matter of ‘ justification and excuse 
for acts which would be otherwise offences,’ a most important part of the law. 
Great indeed was my astonishment on reading the first clause (Section 19), which 
is in these terms: ‘ All rules and principles of the common law which render any 
circumstances a justification or excuse for any act or a defence to any charge, shall 
remain in force, and be applicable to any defence to a charge under this Act, except 
in so far as they are thereby altered, or are inconsistent therewith.’ Such a pro- 
vision appears to me altogether inconsistent with every idea of codification of the 
law. If it is worth while to codify at all, whatever forms a material part of the 
law should find its place in the Code. The circumstances under which acts, which 
would otherwise be criminal, will be excused or justified, form an essential part of 
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the law, whether unwritten or written. If the unwritten law is, as part of the law 
to be embodied in a Oode, so material a part of it as that with which we are dealing 
ought certainly to be carried into the Code, and should not be left at large, to be 
sought for in the unwritten and traditional law, which, the Code once established, 
it will be worth no one’s while to study, and which will speedily become obsolete, 
We have done with the common law so far as relates to criminal matters. No 
one is henceforth to be indicted under it. Why then is this particular part of it to 
be kept alive? Why should not its rules, which it is thus proposed to make appli- 
cable to offences under the Code, be ascertained, as the enactment in question as- 
sumes them to be capable of being, and carried into the code, and thereby this part 
of it rendered complete ? 


I have given these extracts at length in order that the reader 
may have before him all that their distinguished author has to say on 
the subjects to which they relate. Ina summary form they may be 
stated thus. 

The Bill laid before Parliament is neither complete nor perfect. 
It is not perfect because it is open to many objections in detail. It 
is not complete because it does not express the whole of the criminal 
law, but leaves still existing many statutes which create offences, and 
some parts of the common law relating to matters of excuse and 
justification. If, therefore, the Code should become law, it would not 
contain the whole of the criminallaw. There would still be statutory 
offences in other Acts of Parliament unrepealed by it, and there 
would still be a certain quantity of common law which would be 
contained in no authoritative written document. The result is that 
the so-called Code is not properly entitled to that designation, which 
ought to be reserved for Acts reducing to writing the whole of the 
body of law to which they apply. 

Taking so very deep an interest in the success of the measure as 
Ido, I think I ought to give such explanations on the subject of 
these remarks as I am able to afford. I will deal with them in the 
order in which I have quoted them, which is also the order in which 
they occur in the Lord Chief Justice’s letter. 

The Code, it is said, is neither perfect nor complete. First as to 
perfection. Absolute perfection cannot, of course, be required of any 
human undertaking. If Parliament, before accepting a Criminal 
Code, waits till one is laid before it to which no objection at all can 
be taken, and which is open to no criticism in any of its details, it 
may wait for ever. The absence of such perfection, therefore, cannot 
be the fault with which the Lord Chief Justice charges the Code. 
I suppose, therefore, that he refers to those detailed objections which, 
for the reasons already given, I do not propose to deal with on the 
present occasion. I will, however, make one general observation 
upon them. I think Parliament would make a serious mistake if it 
were to delay the enactment of a Code otherwise satisfactory, be- 
cause it was alleged, even on high authority, to contain mistakes in 
detail. In the first place the existence of such mistakes is almost 
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always a matter of uncertainty. Expressions which to one person 
appear ambiguous, are to another clear. Difficulties of inter- 
pretation which, before an Act passes, are pronounced to be in- 
superable, are overcome when they arise in actual practice. 
The reason is that the minds of the critic and the judge are, and 
indeed ought to be, in attitudes essentially different. The critic is 
trying to detect faults. The judge is trying to do justice. The 
one, in other words, is intent on showing that this or that expression is 
incomplete, or capable of being misunderstood. The other is trying 
in good faith to ascertain the real meaning of the words before him. 
In the second place the existence of a great number of unques- 
tionable defects of detail is a matter of practically little importance in 
comparison with the advantages of comprehensive legislation. Endless 
instances of this might be given, but I will content myself with one 
ortwo. The nearest approach which we now possess to a Criminal 
Code is to be found in the Consolidation Acts of 1861. I suppose no 
one will deny either their want of any approach to completeness, or 
that they are full of faults of detail. They contain little more than 
half the whole mass of the criminal law. They assume the existence 
of all the common law definitions of crime, and of the other common 
law doctrines relating to it. Some parts of them are so drawn as to 
be scarcely intelligible,? and the critical examination of them which 
formed part of the labours of the Criminal Code Commission, brought 
to light, I think in every one of them, errors in drafting about the 
existence of which there could hardly be two opinions. 
True, however, as all this is, there can, I think, be equally little i 
doubt of the extreme practical utility of these acts. They cleared the 
Statute Book of the whole or part of 107 statutes, and brought the 
most important and most commonly used part of the criminal law 
into a moderate compass. The great bulk of the offences committed 
during the last eighteen years have been dealt with under their 
provisions, and I calculated two years ago that in the course of six- 
teen years less than thirty decisions had been given by the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved on the meaning of any part of them.’ 
I might illustrate the same point from the history of the Indian 
Penal Code. I do not believe that any measure could have met with 
more complete practical success, but I could, if it were necessary 
to do so, point out all sorts of imperfections in it. A Penal Code 
was in force in the Bombay Presidency from 1828 down to 1861, 
which, though assuredly very imperfect, answered all practical pur- 
poses exceedingly well. The same might be said of a similar law 
enacted by Lord Lawrence and his colleagues for the Punjab. 
The French Code Pénal has been in force for just seventy years, 




































? See particularly the Forgery Act, 24 and 25 Vic. c. 98. 
* See the Introduction to my Digest of the Criminal Lam, p. xvi. 
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and regulates all the most important French criminal trials. Yet it 
is drawn in many places with what an English lawyer would regard as 
most dangerous latitude. Take, for instance, the following provision, 
‘Il n’y a ni crime ni délit lorsque le prévenu était en état de démence 
au temps de l’action, ou lorsqu’il aura été contraint par une force 4 
laquelle il n’a pu résister ’ (art. 64). The first part of the article seems 
to imply that a man who is under a delusion that A has injured him, 
may with impunity forge B’s acceptance to a bill of exchange, though 
there is no connection between the delusion and the forgery. The 
latter part of the article may either mean that no compulsion which 
leaves a physical possibility of resistance excuses what would other- 
wise be a crime, or that any compulsion which from weakness of 
character or otherwise the person over whom it is exercised is ip 
fact unable to resist, will excuse any offence. The importance of 
this latitude of expression is increased by the fact that the decisions 
of the highest French courts have no binding authority, so that the 
Cour de Cassation of to-day may interpret an article differently from 
the Cour de Cassation of ten years ago. ; 

In general my observation upon the charge that the Criminal 
Code is imperfect would be that that is a reason not for rejecting but 
for amending it, either during its passage through Parliament, or after 
its imperfections have been brought to light by the only conclusive 
test, namely, judicial decisions. 

The Lord Chief Justice seems to take a different view. He says 
that the Commissioners have ‘collected abundant materials for a 
complete and perfect Code,’ an expression which seems to imply that 
the Code should be redrawn. I cannot agree with this view, if indeed 
it is suggested. No one of course would claim finality for any Act 
of Parliament, whether it is called a Code or not; but if a Code can 
be enacted satisfactory in its general scheme and in the most im- 
portant part of its provisions, it would be better to pass it, and to 
amend it afterwards if necessary, than to throw it aside that some 
persons other than its original authors may use it as ‘ materials’ 
for something which they consider more perfect. A finished work 
which is a whole in itself may of course be amended in detail to any 
extent, but if it is treated merely as ‘ materials’ for something else, the 
result will never be satisfactory. It will bea hybrid for which neither 
the original authors nor the persons who recast their work will be really 
responsible, and the confusion engendered by the employment of dif- 
ferent styles and the mixture of different principles of arrangement is 

likely to produce greater defects than the introduction of additional 
matter can remedy. If the Commissioners have only ‘collected 
abundant materials for a complete and perfect Code,’ it would be 


‘ This article seems never to have been altered or modified. (See ‘Codes et 
Lois usuelles.’ Roger et Sorel, 1879.) 
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important to know how, and by whom, that complete and perfect 
Code is to be framed. Parliament in enacting a Code must, from the 
nature of the case, place much confidence in some one. They were 
asked in this instance to place that confidence in a bill introduced by 
an Attorney-General who had had exceptionally wide experience in 
criminal cases, and approved by the Lord Chancellor ; a bill repre- 
senting the labour of many of the best years of my life; a bill which 
had been revised and settled by three eminent judges. I think that 
something more than imperfection ought to be proved against such 
a work before it is rejected on that ground. It ought to be shown 
to be a failure, to be so faulty that no confidence can be placed in it, 
or so incomplete as not to deserve the title which it claims. 

The phrase may, however, be employed in a different sense from 
that which I have ascribed to it. If the expression means only that 
the draft of the Commissioners may, without being redrawn, be made 
both ‘complete and perfect’ by amendments in substance and ar- 
rangement which the Lord Chief Justice is prepared to suggest, I ac- 
cept his statement as embodying high praise proceeding from one of 
the greatest of living authorities. It has always been a subject of 
regret to me that the Lord Chief Justice was not himself a member 
of the Commission. If he is willing to undertake the labour of 
minute criticism, nothing but good can result from his exertions, and 
both the public and the Commissioners will, in my opinion, be greatly 
indebted to him. 

I now proceed to examine the statement that the Code is incom- 
plete. Upon Section 5 of the Code,’ the Lord Chief Justice makes 
the observations already quoted in full. The gist of them lies in 
the following words :-— 

The Act... keeps alive statutes, or parts of statutes, relating to the 
criminal law; the whole of which, in the present Oode, should cease to have a 
separate existence, and, so far as it is desirable to keep those enactments alive, 
should be embodied in it. It is of the very essence of a perfect Code that it shall 
contain and provide for whatever it is intended shall be the law at the date of its 
formation. , . . The main purpose of a codification of the law is utterly defeated 


by leaving the Code to be supplemented by reference to statutes, and, what is still 
worse, to parts of statutes, which are still to remain in force, but are not embodied 


in it. 


5 Every one who, after this Act comes into force, is a party to any indictable 
offence shall be proceeded against under some provision of this Act, or under some 
provision of some statute not inconsistent therewith and not repealed, and shall not 
be proceeded against in England or Ireland at common law. Provided that when 
any offender is punishable, both under this Act and under any other statute, every 
such offender may be tried and punished either under this Act or such other statute ; 
and when any offender is punishable under two or more sections of this Act, he may 
be tried and punished under any of such sections; provided also that nothing in this 
Act shall extend to any proceeding by way of parliamentary impeachment, or to 
affect. the Court of the Queen in Parliament, or the Court of the Lord High 
Steward, or the right of any person entitled by privilege of peerage to be tried 
therein, or to affect the privilege of peerage in any way whatever.’ 
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In a word, the Code does not include all statutory offences, and 
is therefore incomplete. I admit the fact, but I deny the conclusion, 
If the Lord Chief Justice had had the Report of the Commissioners 
before him when he made this observation, he would no doubt have 
thought it right to notice the matters stated at pp. 12, 13, under the 
heading, ‘ What a Criminal Code should contain.’ The matter con- 
tained in the passage referred to is quoted below, but some further 
explanations may be necessary to enable unprofessional readers to 
appreciate its importance. 

The enterprise of codification is hampered by two opposite sets of 
objections. On the one hand, the process is declared to be impossible, 
and objectionable if possible. On the other hand, it is not at all un- 
common to speak highly of the importance of codification, but at the 
same time to prescribe to the codifier an unattainable standard of 
perfection. The result of the two ways of treating the subject is 
identical. Codification upon either view is impossible. One objector 
proves this @priort. The other admits its theoretical possibility, but 
is prepared tq prove that any given Code is not worth having. The 
objections urged against all codification, and the criticisms made on 
particular Codes, thus throw light on each other. 

The objections against codification commonly relied upon are 


these. The laws of all countries, and above most others the laws 


of England, have a history. They have been enacted by degrees, 


as circumstances rendered them necessary, and unless you are pre- 
pared to revolutionise them altogether, you will never be able to 
reduce them to an exact symmetrical system. You can no more 
give to an ancient body of law the symmetrical completeness which 
might perhaps be attained in legislating for a new country, than you 
can give to an ancient house, built at various periods, in different 
styles, and with a view to different habits of life, the simplicity and 
unity of plan which you expect in an entirely new house. 

It is commonly added that to reduce the whole of the law toa 
definite written form would, if possible, be undesirable. Such a 
process, it is said, would ‘deprive the common law of its elasticity.’ 
An unwritten law can, it is said, be moulded by the courts so as to 
suit the wants of different generations, and to meet social changes. 
A written law can be altered only by the Legislature. The best and 
most useful part of the law of England is unwritten, and the pro- 
cess by which this unwritten law was produced must necessarily be 
brought to an end if the law is, once for all, reduced to writing. 

These are the standing objections to codification. The true 
answer to them appears to me to supply an answer at the same time 
to the criticisms made by the Lord Chief Justice on this particular 
proposed Code. The answer is that each of them ascribes to the 
advocates of codification pretensions which ought not to be, and 
which, if they understand the subject, are not, advanced by them. It 
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is perfectly true that the legislation of a nation so ancient, and 
composed of such varied classes and interests as our own, can never 
be deprived of its historical character and reduced to mathematical 
regularity; but it is no less true that large departments of it, perhaps 
in time the whole of it, may be far more distinctly, conveniently, and 
systematically arranged than they are at present, though that arrange- 
ment ought always to have reference as well to past history, and to 
proved convenience, as to theoretical symmetry. 

It is also perfectly true that no part of the law is better entitled 
to respect, or more carefully and skilfully adapted to public con- 
venience, than that part of it which is contained in decided cases, or 
(to use an expression which I think incorrect, though it is very 
common) which is due to the elasticity of the common law. But it 
is not inconsistent with this to be of opinion, that, when a sufficient 
number of judicial decisions have clearly defined a principle or laid 
down a rule, an authoritative statutory statement of that principle 
or rule superseding the cases on which it depends, is a great con- 
venience on many well-known grounds, and especially because it abbre- 
viates the law and renders it distinct to an incredible extent. The 
definition of the crimes of theft and murder would probably supersede 
many volumes of law reports. : 

It seems to me to follow, upon the whole, that in preparing a code 
of any given branch of the law, composed partly of statutes and partly 
of common law, the proper course is to have regard, in consolidating 
the statutes, not merely to their position in reference to any particu- 
lar theory or system, but to their history; and in codifying the 
common law to put the result of the existing judicial decisions and 
other authorities into the most convenient and systematic form that 
can be devised, but to take care not to impair the exercise of 
judicial discretion (or, in other words, the elasticity of the common 


~ law) on points at which it may still be needed. I will now proceed 


to show that the charge of incompleteness against the draft Criminal 
Code really amounts to this, that its authors have had a careful 
regard to these considerations. 

First, I will refer to the statutes which they have not thought it 
expedient to incorporate in the Code, although some of their pro- 
visions create indictable offences. 

They ought, it is said, to have collected into one body all statu 
tory provisions creating crimes intended to be in force for the 
future. This is no doubt true in general terms, but it requires 
limitations which are suggested by the question, What is a crime? 
I suppose that in strict theory it would be impossible to define a 
crime otherwise than as an act or omission punished by law, and 
hence it may be inferred that a complete Criminal Code ought to con- 
tain a complete specification of all acts or omissions punished by 
law, or, to use the Lord Chief Justice’s expression, that upon its enact- 
Vou. VII.—No. 35. L 
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ment all statutory offences should cease to have a separate existence, 
If, however, we refer either to the common use of language, or to the 
history and present state of English legislation, it will be found that 
this definition is too wide for practical purposes, and that the result 
of taking it as the basis of a Criminal Code would be to produce an 
Act clumsy, heterogeneous, and practically inconvenient. The reason 
is that Parliament has for many reasons, at different times, subjected 
to punishment various acts which would not usually be described as 
crimes. These acts may be reduced to four well-marked classes 
enumerated below. 

If, on the other hand, for a rigid definition of a crime, we sub- 
stitute a description sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, we 
shall arrive at a different result. For this purpose a crime may be 
said to be an act or omission punished either because it disturbs the 
public peace or interferes with some well-known and commonly 
recognised public interest, or because it inflicts injury on the person, 
or property, or reputation, of an individual. A Criminal Code, founded 
on this description of a crime, would include all the offences 
against the public or against individuals with which the common 
criminal courts—the assizes and the quarter sessions—are usually. con- 
cerned ; it would, in a word, include all indictable offences. Such 
a Code would, if well drawn, be sufficient for all the ordinary purposes 
of judges, counsel, magistrates, solicitors, and others engaged in the 
common run of criminal business. It would, no doubt, omit some 
offences, some ‘crimes’ in the widest sense of the word, at each end 
of the scale. It would not interfere, on the one hand, with the 
‘high crimes and misdemeanours’ which once or twice in a century 
may require a parliamentary impeachment. It would not provide, 
on the other hand, for offences usually dealt with by magistrates in 
the exercise of their summary jurisdiction. 

Parliamentary impeachments and acts of attainder obviously lie 
out of the province of what is commonly understood by the criminal 
law. It would be idle to attempt to define such offences as were 
imputed to Warren Hastings *® or Lord Strafford. The two Houses of 
Parliament in such cases act rather as ex post facta legislators than 
the one as an accuser and the other as a judge. I suppose, however, 
that no one will seriously maintain that the Code is incomplete 
because it does not deal with this matter, I need not therefore 
enlarge upon it. 

As to the omission of summary offences some remarks may be 

* It is exceedingly difficult to find a copy of the articles of impeachment against 
Hastings, and when they are found it is almost impossible to disentangle from the 
cloud of words, and the angry rhetoric which pervades them, any distinct or pointed 
charge such as would be required in an indictment. There have been little more 
than fifty impeachments in the whole course of English history, and four only since 


1725—namely, those of Lord Macclesfield in 1725, Lord Lovat in 1746, Warren 
Hastings in 1785, and Lord Melville in 1806, 
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needed. I think that this omission is approved (subject to some ex- 
ceptions) by the Lord Chief Justice himself. He says, in one of the 
passages already quoted, that ‘it would be impracticable to enumerate’ 
(i.e. in the Code) ‘all the instances in which penalties are resorted to 
for the purpose of enforcing the performance of duties, or the observ- 
ance of police or sanitary regulations, or the like.’ This is un- 
questionably true. A Criminal Code would be a strangely cumbrous 
and heterogeneous production if it contained not only provisions 
relating to treason, murder, theft, and forgery, but provisions taken 
from the Poor Laws, the Vagrancy Acts, the Local Government Act, 
the Police and Highway Acts, the Acts for the protection of sea- 
fowl and the regulation of salmon rivers, the greater part of the 
Game Laws, Acts regulating the sale of explosive substances, and 
other provisions upon an infinite variety of other subjects too nume- 
rous to mention. There are several hundred provisions of this kind 
in the Statute Book. Many of them (the Game Laws for instance) 
could not be re-enacted without rousing most acrimonious discussions. 
Many of them stand greatly in need of reconsideration.’ I think 
it would be hardly possible to devise any arrangement which would 
find appropriate places in one Code for both summary and indictable 
offences. Nor do I think there would be any advantage in doing so. 
Summary offences and indictable offences are adjudicated upon by 
different courts, and according to a different system of procedure. 
The practitioners usually concerned with them are different ; and, 
above all, the offences themselves are, generally speaking, not what 
in popular language would be described as crimes. A man may be 
fined, but would hardly be described as a criminal, for not sweeping 
the snow from the pavement in front of his house, or for shooting a 
sea-gull in breeding time. A Code of Summary Offences would, I 
have no doubt, be a most useful undertaking, and it would form a 
proper supplement to the Summary Jurisdiction Act passed last 
session, but to attempt to make it a part of a Criminal Code would be 
to introduce into the law confusion instead of symmetry. 

As I have already observed, I do not think that the Lord Chief 
Justice would dissent from these observations, though, if hastily read, 
some of his criticisms would appear to imply that he would. The 
objection which he does make to the Code on this particular matter 
is in part, I think, due to a slight and natural oversight, and is in 
part of a somewhat technical nature. 

In the passage quoted above he observes that ‘ when dealing with 
offences’ the operation of the Code ‘ is limited to such offences when 
the object of indictment ;’ and he appears to be under the impression 
that the effect of the Code would be that a person tried for theft (say) 
upon an indictment would have to be brought within the definition 
of that offence given in the Code, whereas, if he were proceeded 

7 Hg. the Vagrancy Act, the Police Acts, the Highway Act. 
L2 
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against in a summary way for the same offence, the magistrates must 
be guided by the common law definition. This difficulty was foreseen 
and provided against by the Commissioners in Section 552. As it is 
the very last provision in the Code, it may probably have escaped the 
attention of the Lord Chief Justice. I am not sure that the section 
is not too narrowly worded, but this is a small matter which could 
easily be set right. There can be no doubt that in principle the 
Lord Chief Justice is perfectly right. Every offence defined in the 
Code ought to be defined for all purposes. 

Part of the criticism quoted applies to a more technical and 
intricate matter. The Lord Chief Justice seems to think that too 
many of the sections of the Consolidation Acts of 1861 which create 
summary offences are left unrepealed. I do not propose to enter here 
upon this matter. The remarks made by the Lord Chief Justice on 
the repealing schedule are extremely valuable, and ought to be care- 
fully considered before the Bill is reintroduced. I think that the 
schedule might be considerably enlarged with no real risk, and to the 
great advantage of the Statute Book. However this may be, the 
legislation of the last session, and especially the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, will make several alterations in the Code necessary. This, 
however, is a matter not likely to be interesting to any except pro- 
fessional readers. 

The way in which the Code deals with summary offences is, how- 
ever, only one of the omissions on the ground of which it is charged 
with incompleteness. There are other statutory offences which it 
leaves unrepealed without re-enacting the provisions which create 
them. This the Lord Chief Justice considers radically wrong. 

He observes :— 

The main purpose of a codification of the law is utterly defeated by leaving the 
Code to be supplemented by reference to statutes, and, what is worse, to parts of 
statutes, which are still to remain in force, but are not embodied in it. And (he adds) 
whatever is intended to form part of our penal law should be embodied in and form 


part of the intended Code, not by reference to Acts of Parliament to be found in the 
statutes at large, but by its actual presence in the Code. 


It may, I think, be shown that. these propositions, though their 
general soundness is unquestionable, require some qualification. An 
enumeration of the classes of enactments omitted is given in the 
Report (pp. 12, 13), and will, I think, be found to justify the 
course taken. It is as follows :— 

1. A certain number of statutes create indictable offences, which 
are rather historical monuments of the political and religious strug- 
gles of former times than part of the ordinary criminal law. As 
instances, we may refer to 1 Eliz. c. 2, which punishes ‘ depraving or 
despising the Book of Common Prayer,’ on a third conviction, by im- 
prisonment for life; the 2 and 3 Edw. VI. c.1, which inflicts the 
like punishment on clergymen who refuse to use the said book (these 
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statutes are applied to the existing Prayer Book by 14 Ch. II. ¢. 4, 
s. 20); the 13 Eliz. c. 2, which makes it high treason to ‘ use or put 
in ure’ certain kinds of papal bulls (as to which, however, see 9 and 
10 Vic. c. 59); the 13 Ch. II. c. 5, which punishes with fine and im- 
prisonment all persons who collect more than twenty signatures to 
a petition to Parliament without leave from certain specified autho- 
rities. 

2. A certain number of statutes create indictable offences which 
cannot perhaps be said to be obsolete, but which were passed under 
special circumstances, and which are seldom, if ever, enforced. To 
propose either to re-enact or to repeal them would be to revive, without 
any practical advantage, controversies which would probably be both 
bitter and useless. We propose, therefore, to leave them untouched. 
As instances of statutes of this class, we may mention the Royal 
Marriage Act, 12 Geo. III. c. 11, which subjects persons present at 
the celebration of certain marriages to a premunire; the 21 Geo. III. 
c. 49, the Lord’s Day Observance Act, which declares certain places 
opened for amusement or discussion on Sundays to be disorderly 
houses ; the 39 Geo. III. c. 79, which subjects the members of certain 
societies to seven years’ penal servitude; the 57 Geo. III. c. 19, 
which forbids political meetings within a mile of Westminster Hall 
during the sitting of Parliament or the courts of justice ; the clauses 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act (10 Geo. IV. c. 7, ss. 28, 29, &c.), 
which bring Jesuits, monks, &c., under extremely severe penalties, 
extending, under some circumstances, to penal servitude for life.* 

3. Many statutes which create indictable offences are of so 
special a nature, and are so closely connected with branches of law 
which have little or nothing to do with crimes commonly so called, 
that it seems better to leave them as they stand than to introduce 
them into a Criminal Code. The following are the most important 
statutes of this class :—the Acts for the Suppression of the Slave Trade 
(5 Geo. IV. c. 113, 36 and 37 Vic. c. 88); the Foreign Enlistment 
Act (33 and 34 Vic. c. 90); the Corrupt Practices Acts (17 and 18 
Vic. c. 102, and some others); the Customs Act (39 and 40 Vic. 
c. 36); the Post Office Act (7 Will. IV. and 1 Vic. c. 36); the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts (17 and 18 Vic. c, 104, and several others). 
These Acts are complete in themselves, and though each creates 
indictable offences, each would be mutilated and rendered far less 
convenient than it is at present, if the parts which create offences 
were separated from the parts which deal with other matters ; whilst 
if the offences were transferred to the proposed Code in a form intelli- 
gible and complete, they would necessitate the introduction of an 

8 My personal opinion is that all the Acts mentioned under this and the preceding 
head might be properly put in the repealing schedule ; but this is rather a question 
of general policy than of the codification of the criminal law. I would also take the 


opportunity of repealing the criminal jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts over 
the laity. It is practically obsolete, and might be made the subject of great abuse. 
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amount of matter which would render it inconveniently cumbersome 
without any corresponding advantage.® 
4, A large number of statutes contain clauses of a penal nature, 
intended to sanction their other provisions, and scarcely intelligible 
apart from them. Thus the 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20 provides for the 
election of archbishops and bishops by deans and chapters upon the 
king’s license, and section 6 enacts that persons refusing to elect 
shall be liable to a premunire. The Marriage Acts of 1823 (4 
Geo. IV. c. 76) and 1837 (6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 85) both punish the 
celebration of marriages otherwise than in certain specified ways. 
‘ The Acts which regulate lunatic asylums create several special offences 
(e.g. 8 & 9 Vic. c. 100, s. 56; 18 & 19 Vic. c. 105, s. 18). The Acts 
which establish certain prisons give special powers to the keepers of 
the prisons, and subject the prisoners to special punishments for par- 
ticular offences (see as to Parkhurst prison, 1 & 2 Vic. c. 82, s. 12; 
Pentonville, 5 & 6 Vic. c. 29, s. 24; Millbank, 6 & 7 Vic. e. 26, s. 22). 
[t is obvious that many clauses of this sort are more conveniently 
placed in the special Acts than they would be in a general Criminal 
Code,!° 
I would confidently ask (1) which of these classes of statutory 
offences the Commissioners ought to have included in the Code? and 
(2) what statutory offence not falling under one of these heads they 
have excluded from it? If neither of these questions admits of an 
answer, I maintain that the Code, as regards statutory offences, is 
complete, that it contains all the statutory offences which could 
properly be introduced into it, and omits those only which would 
have made it cumbrous and inconvenient, and which are more con- 
veniently placed elsewhere. I would further observe that it is incon- 
sistent to say first that the Code ought to contain all penal enactments, 
and next that it ought to contain no partial repeals. If it is to con- 
tain all penal enactments, it must contain, ¢.g., the penal clauses of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. If it is to contain no partial repeals, it 
cannot repeal those sections. The only way by which this could be 
avoided would be by making the whole of every Act which contains any 
penal clause a part of the Criminal Code; but this would have the absurd 


* As a special illustration I may observe that the: Foreign Enlistment Act 
consists of thirty-three sections, ten of which define indictable offences. Of the 
remaining twenty-three, twenty contain provisions as to procedure, and confer 
special powers upon officers of customs, the Secretary of State, and other official 
persons, The two sets of sections imply each other’s existence. If part only were 
transferred toa Criminal Code, a cross reference to the others would be necessary. 
{f the whole Act were embodied in a Criminal Code, it would be out of keeping with 
the rest. 

© I may add that a great number of special provisions are to be found in 
different Acts punishing the forgery of particular documents the use of which is 
prescribed by the Act, or the making of false declarations in cases in which the Act 
requires a declaration to be made. Ali these cases would be provided for by 
88, 122 and 123, or some one of the provisions as to forgery. 
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effect of making the Criminal Code contain the whole of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, the Customs Act, the Post Office Act, and many others. 

In concluding my remarks upon this point I may observe that 
one criticism of the Lord Chief Justice is either founded on a mis- 
conception or at least suggests one. Some of the phrases already 
quoted suggest that the Criminal Code embodies in itself other 
statutes by way of reference. This mode of legislation is no doubt 
attended with some inconveniences, though I think they are often 
exaggerated ; but, however this may be, the number of references to 
other Acts in the Criminal Code is so small, that it may be said to be 
substantially complete in itself. I give in a note a complete list of 
the exceptions.!! 

I may add in connection with this subject, that a comparison 
between the Bill of 1878 and the Bill of 1879 will show that though 
the Bill of 1879 omits a variety of statutes which I had included in 
the Bill of 1878 (the acts relating to the Slave Trade, the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, and the Corrupt Practices Act were the most impor- 
tant), it contains, I think, only two statutory offences which I had 
overlooked, namely, 23 & 24 Vic. c. 75, s. 12, which punishes the 
offence of aiding the escape of a criminal lunatic, and 50 Geo, III. 
e. 59,8. 2, which punishes public officers making. false statements 
in their accounts. The Commissién checked the contents of the 
Bill by reference to a variety of indexes to the statute book, and to 
catalogues of indictable offences of more or less authority, amongst 
which I may particularly mention lists prepared by Mr. R. 8. Wright 
for the Statute Law Revision Committee. 

So very close a correspondence between the results arrived at by 
myself in the Bill of 1878 and by the subsequent independent in- 
quiries of the Commission is, I think,‘a strong proof of the complete- 
ness of the Bill of 1879 so far as statutory offences are concerned. 

It is, however, objected that the Code is incomplete in relation to 
the common law, as well as in relation to the statute law. Part 
III. deals with matter of justification and excuse for what would 
otherwise be offences, and begins with a section '* which the Lord 
Chief Justice says he ‘read with astonishment,’ and which appears 
to him ‘inconsistent with every idea of a codification of the law.’ ‘If 





" §§ 8 and 75 refer to the Act for private executions. §§ 411,413, and 444 refer 
to the English and Irish Bankruptcy Acts. § 421 refers to the Conspiracy Act, 
1875. § 432 refers to the Habeas Corpus Acts for England and Ireland, § 473 refers 
to 11 and 12 Vic. c. 42, and the corresponding Irish Act. § 478 refers to the English 
and Irish Juries Act. It will be seen on reference to these sections that in no case 
is any act incorporated with the Code, In nearly every instance the reason for 
the reference is obvious on inspection. In a single instance (that of s.. 473) its 
necessity appears to me doubtful. 

2 § 19. All rules and principles of the common law which render any eircum- 
stances a justification or excuse for any act or a defence to any charge, shall remain 
in force and be applicable to any defence to a charge under this Act, except in so 
far as they are hereby altered or are inconsistent herewith. 
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it is worth while to codify at all, whatever is a material part of the 
law should find its place in the Code ;’ and he goes on to ask why, if 
all common law definitions of crimes are abolished, the part of the 
common law which relates to matter of excuse or justification is kept 
alive. | 

In order to answer this question fully, it will be necessary to con- 
sider what the common law relating to crime is. 

The expression ‘common law’ has two perfectly distinct mean- 
ings. It means in the first place those parts of the known and 
ascertained law which are to be found in decided cases and in the 
works of authoritative writers like Coke or Hale, but which have never 
been reduced to the form of a statute. It means in the second place 
not a part of the law actually existing, but law which has only a poten- 
tial existence—that which, if the case should ever occur, the judges 
would declare to be the law. In this case the expression ‘ common law’ 
means the qualified power which the judges possess of making new law, 
under the fiction of declaring existing law in cases unprovided for by 
existing statutes or other authorities. The qualification upon this 
power is that the new law must be so made as to develope, and not 
otherwise to innovate upon, the law which already exists. The judges 
must be guided in making it not by their own views of expediency or 
justice solely, but mainly by carrying established principles and 
analogies a step further than they have hitherto been carried. 

Nearly the whole of the existing common law (in the first of 
these two senses) has been made by the common law in the second 
sense, that is to say by the exercise of this modified power of legisla- 
tion. This process of reproduction is often described as ‘ the elasticity 
of the common law,’ a form of,expression which conceals a power vested 
in human beings by describing it as a quality inherent in a collec- 
tion of words. 

This fiction leads to much misunderstanding. Amongst other 
things, it suggests that that part of the law which, though well ascer- 
tained, is contained not in the Statute Book, but in the Reports, is less 
determinate than that which is contained in the Statute Book. This 
is not the case. On the contrary, when any proposition has once been 
solemnly held to be a part of the common law, it becomes as inelastic as 
if it were embodied in an Act of Parliament, and neither the judges 
nor any other authority except that of Parliament can alter it. So 
long as it is doubtful whether the judges will decide this way or that, 
their judicial discretion or qualified legislative authority is still unex- 
hausted upon that matter, and the common law is to that extent elas- 
tic. For instance, before the decision in R. v. Keyn (the ‘ Franconia’ 
case) the common law was elastic as to the question, or, in other 
words, the judges had a qualified legislative authority to decide in 
case of need the question, Whether a foreigner committing a crime 
on board a foreign ship within three miles of the coast was liable to 
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be tried in an English court. The case of R. v. Keyn exhausted the 
legislative authority of the judges on that point, and answered the 
question in the negative. As soon as that decision was pronounced, 
the common law upon the subject became as rigid as if it had never 
been elastic at all. , 

The parts of the criminal law on which this power can be exercised 
are two, namely,'* The definition of offences, and Matter of justifica- 
tion or excuse for what would otherwise be offences. The effect 
of the two sections’ of the Code referred to by the Lord Chief 
Justice, when taken together, is this. The judges shall no longer have 
power to declare any act or omission which is not within the words 
of the Code or some other Act to be an indictable offence, but in 
cases not expressly provided for by the Code they shall continue to 
have the same power as they possess at present, of declaring circum- 
stances to form an excuse or justification for what would otherwise 
be an offence. The Lord Chief Justice considers that the first part 
of this provision is right, but that the second gives up the whole 
principle of codification. 

It appears to me that the two proposed enactments stand on 
entirely different principles. After the experience of centuries, and 
with a Parliament sitting every year, and keenly alive to all matters 
likely to endanger the public interests, we are surely in a position to 
say the power of declaring new offences shall henceforth be vested in 
Parliament only. The power which has at times been claimed for the 
judges of declaring new offences cannot be useful now, whatever may 
have been its value in earlier times. 

On the other hand it is hardly possible to foresee all the circum- 
stances which might possibly justify or excuse acts which might 
otherwise be crimes. A long series of authorities bave settled certain 
rules which can be put into a distinct and convenient form, and it is 
of course desirable to take the opportunity of deciding by the way 
minor points which an examination of the authorities shows to be 
still open. In this manner rules can be laid down as to the effect 
of infancy, insanity, compulsion, and ignorance of law, and also as 
to the cases in which force may lawfully be employed against the 
person of another; but is it therefore wise or safe to go so far as to 
say that no other circumstances than those expressly enumerated shall 
operate by way of excuse or justification for what would otherwise 
be a crime? To do so would be to runa risk, the extent of which it is 
difficult to estimate, of producing a conflict between the Code and the 

3 It must also of course apply to the interpretation of statutes, but upon this 
it is unnecessary to say anything, as no question arises upon it. I may however 
point out that it is just as much an act of legislation, a making of a new law, to 
say ‘ Aio te Macida, &c.’ shall from henceforth be held to mean that the Romans can 
conquer Pyrrhus, and not that Pyrrhus can conquer the Romans, as to lay down any 


other rule not previously existing. 
4 § 6 and § 19. 
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moral feelings of the public, Such a conflict is upon all possible 
grounds to be avoided, It would, if it occurred, do more to discredit 
codification than anything which could possibly happen, and it 
might cause serious evils of another kind. Cases sometimes occur 
in which public opinion is at once violently excited and greatly 
divided, so that conduct is regarded as criminal or praiseworthy 
according to the sympathies of excited partisans, If the Code pro- 
vided that nothing should amount to an excuse or justification 
which was not within the express words of the Code, it would, in 
such a case, be vain to allege that the conduct of the accused person 
was morally justifiable ; that, but for the Code, it would have been 
legally justifiable; that every legal analogy was in its favour; and 
that the omission of an express provision about it was probably an 
oversight. I think such a result would be eminently unsatisfactory. 
[ think the public would feel that the allegations referred to ought to 
have been carefully examined and duly decided upon. 

To put the whole matter very shortly, the reason why the 
common law definitions of offences should be taken away, whilst 
the common law principles as to justification and excuse are 
kept alive, is like the reason why the benefit of a doubt should 
be given to a prisoner, The worst result that could arise from 
the abolition of the common law offences would be the occasional 
escape of a person morally guilty. The only result which can 
follow from preserving the common law as to justification and 
excuse is, that a man morally innocent, not otherwise protected, 
may avoid punishment, In the one case you remove rusty spring- 
guns and man-traps from unfrequented plantations, in the other 
you decline to issue an order for the destruction of every old-fashioned 
drag or life-buoy which may be found on the banks of a dangerous 
river, but is not in the inventory of the Royal Humane Society. 

This indeed does not put the matter strongly enough. The con- 
tinued existence of the undefined common law offences is not only 
dangerous to individuals, but may be dangerous to the administration 
of justice itself. By allowing them to remain, we run the risk of 
tempting the judges to express their disapproval of conduct which, 
upon political, moral, or social grounds, they consider deserving of 
punishment, by declaring upon slender authority that it constitutes 
an offence at common law ;'* nothing, I think, could place the bench 
in a more invidious position, or go further to shake its authority. 


" The right to do so has been distinctly claimed on several occasions, In 
Jefferys v. Boosey (4 H. L. O, 986), Lord Chief Baron Pollock quoted the dictum 
of Mr, Justice Willes (Lord Mansfield's colleague) : ‘Justice, moral fitness, and public 
convenience, which when applied to a new subject make common law without a 
precedent ’ (see Millar v. Taylor, 4 Burr, 2812); and added, ‘ I entirely agree with the 
spirit of this passage so far as it regards the repressing what is a public evil and 
preventing what would become a public mischief.’ 
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This is the main and leading reason, at least in my opinion, for 
the course taken by the Commission. If it is said that it involves a 
confession of weakness, and that the attempt to codify the law at all 
implies on the part of those who undertake it a conviction that they 
wre acquainted with the whole of the law, and can reduce it to writ- 
ing, I reply that such a remark appears to me to involve a miscon- 
ception, not only of the nature of codification, but also of the nature 
of law itself. Law, like every other branch of human knowledge or 
subject of human study, never can be complete as long as it is the 
law of a living and growing nation. The organ by which it is 
developed is the discussion—in this country the discussion before 
courts of justice—of the new problems which from time to time 
present themselves. ‘The duty of the codifier (as I understand it) is 
to study, to express, to arrange, and to amend the ascertained law as it 
stands, but it would be a great mistake if he thought it his duty to 
try to arrest its further development by judicial decision on points 
of delicacy and importance as to which there are at present no 
materials, or scanty materials, for the enactment of express rules. 

Those who wish to see this matter fully developed may be 
referred to Savigny’s treatise on the vocation of our age to legislation 
und jurisprudence, and to Austin’s criticism on it (ii. 698, &c.). 
Savigny was in favour of the codification of existing law, but thought 
it dangerous to try to anticipate future cases. My view nearly coincides 
with this, though I think that, where the existing authorities clearly 
show both sides of a disputed question, it is generally better to decide 
it one way or the other than to leave it doubtful. I would not, for 
instance, preserve the doubt which at present exists whether a man 
who, believing in good faith and on reasonable grounds that his wife is 
dead, marries again within seven years of the time when he last saw 
her, commits bigamy if she is alive. 

This view of the subject is, I think, both illustrated and con- 
firmed by a more special consideration of the parts of the common 
law relating to crime which would be kept alive by the provision 
objected to by the Lord Chief Justice. It must be observed that the 
common law is kept alive only in those cases to which the express words 
of the Code do not apply. In point of fact those words cover every 
part of the common law which is at present sufficiently well ascer- 
tained to be stated in the form of rules. The only parts of it of 
which I am aware, which are not replaced by the Code, fall under 
three heads. 

1. Besides the well-known matters dealt with by the Code, there 
are a variety of speculative questions which have been discussed by 
ingenious persons for centuries,’ but which could be raised only by 

“ ¢Plenus est sextus liber de Officiis Hecatonis talium qumstionum. ... Si 


tabulam de naufragio stultus arripuerit, extorquebitne eam sapiens si potuerit ? 
Quid dominus navis eripietne suam? Minime: non plus 
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such rare occurrences that it may be thought pedantic to legislate 
for them expressly beforehand, and rash to do so without materials 
which the course of events has not provided.'? Such cases are the 
case of necessity (two shipwrecked men on one plank), the case of a 
choice of evils (my horses are running away, and I can avoid running 
over A only by running over B), and some others which might be 
suggested. Suppose, for instance, a man were to injure or even kill 
another under a sincere belief that the person killed or injured was be- 
witching him, and that the charm could be broken in no other way; or 
suppose death were to be caused by a poison administered with the 
full knowledge and consent of the person taking it, in order ,to prove 
the efficacy of a supposed antidote. Any ingenious person may 
divert himself, as Hecato did, by playing with such questions. The 
Commission acted on the view that in practice the wisest answer to all 
of them is to say,‘ When the case actually happens it shall be decided;’ 
and this is effected ,by the preservation of such parts of the*com- 
mon law as to justification and excuse as are not embodied in the Code. 
Fiction apart, there is at present no Jaw at all upon the subject, but 
the judges will make one under the fiction of declaring it, if the occasion 
for doing so should ever arise. This is open no doubt to the remark 
that it is a fiction to describe as common law a rule which does not 
exist at all, and which probably never will exist. I admit this, but 
it would be pedantic to attempt to alter by legislation a well esta- 
blished form of expression. The meaning of the provision in question 
might no doubt be expressed somewhat as follows: ‘It shall be law- 
ful for any court before which any matter may be proved which is 
not expressly provided for by the enactments hereinafter contained, to 
declare that such matter amounts to a justification or excuse for any 
offence, if that court is of opinion that such matter is closely analogous 
to the matters which are hereby declared to amount to a justification 
or excuse for what would otherwise be an offence.’ But would it be 
worth while to employ such a novel form of expression, and one so 
likely to give offence, when precisely the same purpose may be 


quam si navigantem in alto ejicere de navi velit quiasuasit. Quoad enim pérventum 
sit eo quo sumpta navis est non domini est navis sed navigantium. Quid si una 
tabula sit, duo naufragi, eque sapientes ; sibi, uterque rapiat an alter cedat alteri? 
Cedat vero; sed ei cujus magis intersit vel sua vel reipublice caus vivere. Quid, 
si hc paria in utroque? nullum erit certamen sed quasi sorte, aut micando victus, 
alteri cedet alter.\—Cicero de Offciis, lib. iii. ch. xxiii. In the American case of 
Commonwealth v. Holms (1 Wall Jr. 1), the court held that if it was necessary to 
the common safety to throw overboard one of a shipwrecked crew, the sailors ought 
to go first ; but at aJl events the victim should be chosen by ballot. Ido not know 
whether the passage quoted above was cited in argument. 

7 In the Bill of 1878 there was a provision on this subject. There is in the 
Indian Penal Code a provision as to a choice of evils. It seems to me to be a 
matter of very little practical consequence whether a Code does or does not provide 
for such cases, but surely it ought not to provide negatively that no such circum- 
stances shall ever amount to an excuse. 
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effected by retaining the well-known language about the common law? 
Would it be worth while to try to teach people to say that the rota- 
tion of the earth brings the sun into the range of our eyes in order 
to avoid the fiction that the sun rises ? 

2. Some other questions may occur which it would on all accounts 
be better to leave to be decided according to established legal prin- 
ciples and analogies when they arise, than to prejudge by a rule resting 
on little or no authority. 

There is a class of cases in which the sovereign power is entitled 

by law to authorise what but for such authority would be crimes, 
Such acts possibly may, though it is not probable that they ever 
should, come before the criminal courts, and if they did it would be 
far more satisfactory that the matter should be solemnly debated ex 
post facto before a court of justice than that a rule should be laid 
down beforehand which might either authorise great hardship to in- 
dividuals, or cripple public servants in emergency, to the great injury 
of the public interests. The following cases will illustrate this. 
Captain Denman (see the case of Buron v. Denman, 2 Ex. 167), acting 
in the discharge of what he conceived to be his duty, landed on the 
west coast of Africa and burnt certain barracoons or depdts for slaves. 
His act was adopted by the executive Government, and it was held 
that this ratification was equivalent to an order, and that no action 
would lie against him by the persons injured. If life had been lost 
in the affray, and if Captain Denman had been indicted for murder, I 
suppose he would have been entitled to an acquittal. No doubt 
the same would be the case if a man-of-war were ordered to enforce 
our neutral rights, and sacrificed life in doing so. During the 
American Civil War one of the Northern and one of the Southern 
cruisers were both anchored in the same English harbour. Whichever 
of the two left last was compelled to wait till the other had had 
twenty-four hours’ start. Suppose she had attempted to force a 
passage, had been fired into, and had returned the fire, and life had 
in consequence been lost on both sides: I suppose that neither the 
captain nor the crew of the vessel which fired into her, nor her own 
captain or crew, would have been guilty of murder; and I should 
think it probable that a similar rule would apply to a prisoner of war 
shooting or being shot in an attempt to escape from confinement, 
and possibly to a foreign marine who, by his officer’s orders, took life 
in resisting an attempt to execute process on board a foreign ship of 
war in an English harbour. 

It would be extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to think 
beforehand of all the cases of this sort which might arise, and of all 
the circumstances which might have to be taken into account 

in framing a rule in respect to them; and it therefore appears 
better to leave them to be dealt with when they happen, if they 
ever do. 
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3. There are a certain number of maxims relating to the criminal 
law which are in themselves too indefinite to be stated in the form of 
categorical propositions, but which are useful guides to the courts on 
a variety of matters connected with crime, and more particularly in 
the interpretation of statutes bearing on the subject, and in deciding 
questions as to the effect and admissibility of evidence. The nearer 
we are able to approach to a complete codification of the whole of the 
criminal law, the less frequently will there be occasion to resort to the 
use of such maxims ; but I should be sorry to introduce into a general 
Criminal Code negative and exclusive words which, whilst they rendered 
the Code theoretically complete, might be thought to impair the autho- 
rity of such maxims. The following are the cases which occur to me 
at the moment. There may be more. There is a maxim which says, 
Actus non facit reum nisi mens sit rea, a maxim which is a great 
deal less instructive than it looks at first sight. It is often supposed 
to mean that nothing is legally a crime unless it is morally wrong, 
which is obviously untrue, unless the powers of the legislator are to be 
bounded by the conscience of the judge. It may also mean that the 
complete definition of every crime includes, either expressly or by im- 
plication, one or more mental elements ; and this is no doubt, generally 
speaking, true. If, however, all crimes are expressly defined by sta- 
tute, this fact will always be apparent on the face of the definition, 
and in regard to such offences the maxim will be superfluous. Thus, 
for instance, in Part XXXIV. of the Code, which corresponds to the 
Malicious Mischief Act (24 & 25 Vic. c. 97), the word ‘ wilfully’ 
forms part of every definition. ‘ Fraudulently and without colour of 
right’ forms part of the definition of theft. Murder is defined to be 
an unlawful killing, accompanied by certain specified intents. In 
other cases the word ‘knowingly’ is introduced. In every such case 
the mental element necessary to constitute the offence being specified 
in the enactment which creates it, there is no room for the applica- 

tion of the maxim. It is, however, possible that there may be cases, 

either in the Code itself or in other statutes not repealed by it, in 
which this rule of interpretation might be found useful, and if that is 
so, its preservation can do no harm. 

A maxim closely allied to it, and I think practically identical 
with it, is, ignorantia facti excusat. It indeed expresses the only 
part of the maxim about mens rea which is ever likely to come into 
use. Its application was lately much discussed in R. v. Prince 
(L. R. 1 C. C. R., 154), where the question was whether a man who 
abducted a girl who in fact was fifteen, though he upon reasonable 
grounds believed her to be seventeen, could be punished under a statute 
which protects girls under sixteen only. The provision in the Code 
relating to abduction was drawn with an eye to the decision in R. wv. 
Prince and the principle established by it. It is possible, however, 
that the principle might still be needed for the decision of some 
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possible though improbable cases ;'* but it is difficult to express the 
principle shortly and simply, and it is of such rare application, and 
the decisions upon it are so few, that it would probably be unwise to 
try to do so. An attempt at such a statement was made in the Draft 
Code of 1878, but I must own that the result was not satisfactory. 

It is possible that a general declaration that the whole of the 
common law on the subject of excuse and justification was contained 
in the Code might be held to interfere with some applications of the 
principle of the presumption in favour of innocence, though I am 
not prepared to give any specific illustrations upon this point. 

Upon all these points I would observe that the condition which 
makes codification at once practicable and expedient is that the 
principles, definitions, and rules to be reduced to the form of definite 
propositions, should already be held in suspension or solution (if I 
may be allowed such an expression) in recognised authorities. Where 
no such materials exist, the common law should be left alive, or, 
to speak without metaphors and legal fictions, where a legal ques- 
tion has been solved by authority the solution should be enacted as 
law; but legal questions for the solution of which the existing autho- 
rities provide either no materials or scanty materials, should not be 
disposed of by rules made beforehand, but should be left to be 
decided by the judges when, if ever,-circumstances occur which raise 
them for solution. To say that this is to give up the principle of 
codification appears to me like saying that constitutional principles 
are inconsistent with monarchy, and that our choice lies between 
anarchy and despotism. Surely it is the part of wisdom to recognise 
the number and the intricacy of the principles which ought to be 
taken into account in devising any measure of importance, and all 
that I have been saying comes to this: that although in the present 
state of the law its most striking want is definite and systematic 
statement and re-arrangement, a place ought still to be left for 
judicial discretion, and that though it is certainly most important to 
bring the whole of the statute law upon given subjects into single, 
well-arranged Acts of Parliament, it will in practice be found im- 
possible to make such an arrangement absolutely complete. 

Having said this much in explanation and justification of the 
course taken by the Commissioners as to the omission from the Code 
of certain parts both of the statute and of the common law, I ought in 
conclusion to observe that I hope that nothing written by me will 
suggest that I do not perceive or appreciate the importance of the 
service rendered to the public by the Lord Chief Justice in under- 

18 A goes down from London to Penzance tocommita robbery. Wishing to stop 
short of burglary and confine himself to housebreaking, he sets his watch by the 
railway clock, and does not break into the house till 6.10 a.m. by his watch. He 


forgets that the night (9-6) is measured by local mean time, and that the railway 
clock is set to London time. Hence his crime is actually committed at 5.50. 


According to R. v. Prince he would be guilty of burglary. 
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taking a criticism of the Code which can hardly fail (especially if it is 
completed in a reasonable time before the next session of Parliament) to 
improve it in many particulars, and to make up for his not having 
been a member of the Commission. In some points I differ from 
him, but I feel that the connection of his great name, almost un- 
equalled experience, and splendid abilities with the Criminal Code 
will go far to assure the public that it is what it ought to be. 

On a subsequent occasion I hope to make some observations on 
some of the leading characteristics of the Code, and especially on the 
more important changes in the administration of criminal justice 
proposed to be effected by it. The object of this will be to facilitate 
in some measure Parliamentary discussion, by showing which parts of 
the Bill it would be wise to take on trust, as being substantially 
re-enactments of the existing law, and which parts suggest changes 
the expediency of which may be considered without any technical 
legal knowledge. 


JaMEs Fitzjames STEPHEN. 
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ATHEISTIC METHODISM. 


My recent volume Js Life worth Living?! has, I am told, been 
widely read in America, where by numbers its arguments have been 
endorsed as valid, and by others treated in an exactly opposite way. 
In the former case they have produced or expressed conviction ; 
wherever they have not done that, they have roused intense irritation. 
A lengthy treatise,? inspired by this latter feeling, has reached me 
lately from New York. The writer is anonymous ; but the publishers 
vouch for it that,in his own line, he is a man of fame and eminence ; 
nor, though he is apparently self-taught and very poorly instructed, 
do I see any reason to doubt their statement. Had the volume in 
question been more successful than I can yet learn it has been, I 
should perhaps have exposed its fallacies in some American journal. 
Possibly, indeed, I may yet do so. But whatever may be my course 
with regard to this special critic, I shall at all events have occasion 
to deal with certain of his criticisms. For these, most of them, are 
confessedly not his own. They are the common property of the 
positive camp in general. Their only peculiarity here is in the plan 
of their arrangement, and the explicit application of them to the 
arguments used by me. A few days after the above volume had 
reached me, I found myself the object of another direct attack, 
coming indeed from a quite independent quarter, but conducted 
in a manner almost exactly similar. My critic now was an English 
scientific lady, who has by this time devoted two essays* in the 
Nineteenth Century to the exposure both of me and of my 
sophistries and to meeting all future doubt by a ‘ definite scientific 
utterance.’ My fair enemy in England covers far less ground than 
her sterner cousin in America; but, when upon the same ground, 
what the two urge is identical. It is not, however, with these only, 
or indeed mainly, that I have had occasion to concern myself. 
Since the publication of my own volume there has appeared a third, 
and a yet more weighty reply to me—a reply not indeed designed 
to be such, but turning out so practically. I refer to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s latest work, the Data of Ethics ; which the writer implies, 


1 Is Life Worth Living? London: Chatto & Windus, 1879. 
2 The Value of Life, a Reply. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1879. 
% ¢ Modern Atheism and Mr. Mallock,’ by Miss L. 8. Bevington, Nineteenth Cen- 
twry, October and December 1879. 
Vou. VII.—No. 35. M 
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and his disciples believe, to be the final and formal statement of 
the new philosophy of life. Now, of both my other critics Mr. 
Spencer is the avowed or evident master ; all that they urge is virtu- 
ally a repetition of him ; and thus their own personal attacks on me 
may be fairly looked on as merely the special channels through which 
the condemnatory merits of his philosophy are applied to mine. 
Considering, therefore, Mr. Spencer’s high repute, and how he has 
localised the scattered speculations of our modern non-theistic thinkers, 
such criticisms as those I have just alluded to have seemed to me full 
of deep significance, and worthy of my best attention. 

My best attention has been given them, and not without result, 
They have strengthened my belief in all that I have urged hitherto, 
and in the ultimate helplessness of all that can be said against it. 
The views of life they embody are doubtless in some ways plausible, 
or they would not have found advocates amongst trained and in- 
structed thinkers ; and under certain special conditions of thought 
and feeling they may fora moment perhaps impose on any one. But 
let reason and common sense and a common knowledge of history be 
brought to bear on them, and their baseless fabric slowly melts away 
like a vision. 

But though my critics have not convinced me of any flaw in my 
argument, they have shown me that something has been wanting in 
my own way of stating it. They have shown me that in certain places I 
have not been full or clear enough, or that I have trusted too much 
to the co-operation of their own intelligence. They have shown me 
also certain slight confusions of language, which I thought at the 
time were harmless, but which, it seems, have for some readers com- 
pletely obscured my meaning. All this they have done directly; 
and indirectly they have done more than this. They have suggested 
fresh questions, which before I had not even glanced at, nearer, 
more definite, and more perplexing than any of those dealt with in 
my last volume, and which they themselves, though certainly almost 
touching them, seem to be altogether unconscious of. I see, there- 
fore, a new task before me, which may take me some time to 
accomplish. A part of it, however, which is both easy and im- 
portant, it has been suggested that I should at once proceed with. 
It has been suggested that I should apply to Miss Bevington, my late 
critic in the Nineteenth Century, such of my own remarks as may 
happen to bear on hers. And I do this the more readily because not 
only would the lady’s talents make her doubtless a serious foe for 
any one, but because she for this very reason embodies something far 
more serious than herself. She represents, I think, in her two essays 
every main characteristic of the positive school of moralists, such, at 
least, as we know them in England and America. She represents 
their high average intelligence, combined with their strange intellec- 
tual confusion ; their set determination to be virtuous, and above all 
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respectable, and the tangled lines of argument by which they declare 
that their determination supports itself. 

Now there is much in this school that we ought all to treat with 
deference ; and I should regret seriously having given scandal by my 
writings to any one of its members. And yet such is, I fear, the 
case with my critic of the Nineteenth Century; for not only have I 
roused her intellect against me, but in a still greater measure her 
wit and her indignation also. Not content with explaining at the 
outset how she will treat my arguments, she proceeds to explain 
further, how she will treat me. She believes me, she says, to be 
personally a most marvellous and unlovely portent. She believes me, 
ifI may put together her own scattered epithets, to be a ‘glib,’ 
‘airily-assuming,’ ‘thoroughly unscientific,’ ‘clever,’ ‘young,’ ‘in- 
sinuating,’ ‘ sinister’ ‘conjuror,’ who is attempting by his ‘ tricks’ 
and his logical ‘ hocus-pocus’ to do a dark deed, and for a yet darker 
reason. My attempt is to deprive my critic of her ‘inducements to 
live righteously ;’ my reason is that I may myself reap ‘advantage ’ from 
my critic’s unrighteousness, and—more curious still—that she herself 
may be ‘amused’ at it. At any rate, she says, if this be not a true 
description of me, she finds it ‘the best way to treat me as if?’ it 
were so. The import of this quaint indictment is to be found later 
on, in the wonder which she says she feels as to what possible ‘ cause, 
social, moral, or religious,’ I could expect to serve by arguing in the 
way I have done. No conceivable good, so far as she can see, could 
come of it: and my only possible motive, as she strongly hints, 
must be either a degraded or perverse one. Others, perhaps, may 
also think as she does—indeed, my censor in America is even more 
severe than she is—and it may therefore be well briefly to say a word 
or two on the matter. To me the answer to the question seems 
sufficiently obvious : indeed, my critic has herself given a part of it. 
My arguments, she confesses, are of value to all scientific writers, who 
would know at what points in morals men were asking for ‘ definite 
scientific utterance.’ Surely one would think that this was no 
superfluous task, to browbeat the reluctant oracle, by whose responses 
we are told that the whole world is to guide itself, and to force its 
lips to utter some definite and coherent sentence. And the task 
would be of equal use, whether its aim were to make the oracle help us, 
or to make it reveal its helplessness. Surely here is a motive that 
one would think is plain and sane enough. And is it not equally 
plain that there may be yet another also, springing out of and com- 
pleting this one? , What good, exclaims my critic, can I think to 
gain by elaborate attempts at reducing unbelievers to despondency, 
and at loosing their hold upon,hopes which they are still struggling 
to cling to? The answer is near to hand. For those who hold that 
on theism the hopes of the human race depend, and that this alone 
ean sustain it in the unexampled trial or transformation to which 
M 2 
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it seems about to be subjected, it may be of the utmost moment 
to strip from the unredeeming philosophies all the fragments of 
truth which for a moment disguise their nakedness; and to show, 
though at the cost of pain and despair to many, that the end of these 
things is death. Whenever a fight grows hard between a false belief 
and a true one, there will be found worthy soldiers fighting on either 
side ; and the iron will go through the souls of many, who, so far as 
we can see, have little deserved to feel it. But such pain in the 
present case does not seem needless. To the eyes of the believer, a 
large and leading body of men are entering an Inferno, which they 
honestly mistake for Paradise. At present they are only on the 
confines of the ‘ brown air ;’ and they trust that it will grow brighter 
as they dive further into it. To call them back by the way they 
have gone seems hopeless. The one course is to plunge them as 
quickly as may be to the lowest circle, where the God they have 
denied is most completely absent ; that so at last they may emerge 
on the other side, and again see the stars. 

And now having said this, let me proceed to what lies before us 
—to the special points that I am about to deal with now. The 
main questions that my late volume has treated have been, roughly 
speaking, two : first, the relation of human life to theism; secondly, 
the relation of theism to exact knowledge and thought. It is the 
former of these only that my fair critic has touched upon; and what 
Iam about to say will accordingly be confined to that. Let us 
define more closely the exact scope of the argument. It is concerned 
with the truth or falsehood of two statements of my own, which my 
two critics, English and American, have, for precisely the same reasons, 
formally contradicted. I have maintained that theism, with its 
attendant doctrine of man’s personal immortality, ‘has a practical 
effect upon practical life—upon what men do, and what they forbear 
to do—what they think of themselves, and of one another.’ Without 
these beliefs, I have said further, ‘ there can be no standard by which 
the quality of pleasures can be tested ; that truth as truth, and virtue 
as virtue, cease to be in any way admirable.’ And should these 
beliefs ever quite vanish from the world, I have predicted a cata- 
strophe as the result, that might be not unfitly spoken of as the 
second fall of man. My critics maintain, on the contrary, that not 
even in its most modified form is such a catastrophe possible. That 
a vast change is imminent, they indeed admit readily, but it is a 
change, they say, that does not touch virtue, nor any of the great 
emotions that are at present connected with it. There is, they 
assure us, to be no lowering of life; our highest hopes and pleasures, 
and all our profoundest consolations, are to still remain to us; and 
‘so long as man is man,’ says Miss Bevington, ‘ virtue, as virtue, will 
never cease to be admirable.’ 

Such are the counter-statements that I am again about to deal 
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with, and which I trust to end by setting in a far plainer light. 
Here and there, perhaps, I shall have for a moment to repeat 
myself; but I agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer in not much 
regretting this. ‘For only,’ as that writer says, ‘by varied iteration 
ean alien conceptions be forced upon reluctant minds.’ 

What I have to do chiefly, however, is not to repeat, but to correct 
myself. In parts of my former writings there has been a certain 
ambiguity, with which both my critics have very justly taxed me. 
It lies in my use of the two words virtue and morality, which on 
certain occasions I have seemed to confound with happiness; and, 
indeed, in the cases I am referring to, they practically were in- 
separable. In thought, however, at any rate, they are always distinct 
things; and we shall save much confusion if we transfer this dis- 
tinction to language, and resolve always to retain it there. Let us 
begin with this: and we cannot do better here than refer to the 
positive writers themselves. Mr. Herbert Spencer shall speak first. 
‘No school,’ he says in his latest volume, ‘ can avoid taking for the 
ultimate moral aim a desirable state of feeling called by whatever 
name—gratification, enjoyment, happiness. Pleasure, somewhere, at 
some time, to some being or beings, is an inexpugnable element of 
the conception. It is as much a necessary form of moral intuition 
as space is a necessary form of intellectual intuition.’* And ‘if,’ he 
says further, ‘ we call good the conduct conducive to life, we can 
only do so with the implication that it is conducive to a balance of 
pleasures over pains.’® Morality, or goodness itself, says my American 
critic, repeating my own words, ‘is not the prize of life.’ That 
prize is happiness; and ‘ morality,’ he says, ‘only furnishes the 
negative conditions.’® Miss Bevington is even more explicit. 
‘Every one else,’ she says, ‘knows and affirms, and no positive 
moralist attempts to deny, that virtuous conduct is only to be 
achieved at all for the sake of what lies beyond it.’’ And, finally, I 
may add to this a former remark of my own, that all those actions 
which my critics praise as virtuous, are only the ‘creatures’ of the 
happiness they lead to, ‘and can have no more honour than the latter 
is able to bestow upon them.’ ® 

What follows then is this, and all our positive writers will do 
well to remember it. The entire worth of life—the dignity, the 
glory, or whatever we please to call it, of humanity—rests on the fact 
that humanity is capable, not of virtue, or of heroism, not of truth, 
or purity ;. but that it is capable of pleasure, of gratification, of en- 
joyment, or of happiness. The former are of value only because they 
lead to the latter, at some time, and for some certain persons; and 
we only praise or felicitate those pursuing them, in so far as the 
gratification they lead to has been in some way tasted by themselves. 


4 Data of Ethics, p. 46. 5 Ibid. p. 45. ® The Value of Life, p. 229. 
7 Nineteenth Century, October 1879, p. 598. 8 Is Life Worth Living ? p. 57. 
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Thus all our interest in humanity, and all our ardour in behalf of it, 
must rise and fall with the fortunes of one belief—our belief that 
humanity does secure, or that it some day will secure, a preponderance 
of pleasurable over painful feelings ; or, in other words, that certain 
human brains shall at all events some day, and perhaps do now, exist 
in a certain state. The one and only thing in the universe that, 
according to the positive system, can per se be adored or valued, is, 
as Mr. Spencer expresses it, ‘the balance of pleasures over pains ’— 
the aggregate of agreeable states of consciousness that shall be ours 
between our births and death-beds. 

Now all this, with but a single difference, the theist admits quite 
as fully as any one; and indeed so far as it goes, it can be denied by 
no sane person. Of the difference in question we shall come to speak 
presently ; but there is another point that we must first go on to deal 
with. We must first ask how, since the ultimate aim of action is 
nothing but unalloyed gratification, not gratification but virtue is 
the foremost thing that the positive teachers commend to us. The 
answer, of course, is easy; but none the less will it be well to re- 
state it clearly. It lies in the fact that we are, as Miss Bevington 
expresses it, ‘all helplessly social.’ In other words, we each need 
some help or some self-restraint from others; we each owe others 
some help or some self-restraint in return; and it is on the gradual 
adjustment of these mutual offices that all human progress depends. 
It is the voluntary rendering of such help, or the voluntary practice of 
such self-restraint, that is called by the positivists indifferently virtue, 
righteousness, or morality. Now the acts that these names are 
applied to are all of them, in their primary nature, an unmixed pain to 
us. They are the foregoing of what is directly pleasing to ourselves, 
that others may obtain what is directly pleasing to them ; and as 
such, though the laws could of course in some measure enforce them, 
it is a psychological impossibility that they would ever be voluntary 
—sought, that is, for their own sake, as a gratification. To be 
voluntary, or, in other words, to be virtuous, these painful acts must 
become flavoured with a taste of pleasure for the agent—with, as Mr. 
Spencer would say, ‘some state of feeling that is desirable.’ And 
there is in all of us a certain natural sense, by which such pleasure 
can, within limits, be given. This sense is the sense of sympathy, 
our possession of which not enables only, but, within limits, compels 
us, to rejoice and suffer with others, as well as with ourselves; and 
makes their welfare in some degree traverse our own. It is this sense 
of sympathy, and this alone, that, for the positive thinker, makes 
virtue possible. It alone consecrates the beggarly elements of our 
own pain, changing the substance of it, although it leaves the 
accidents, and makes us partakers sacramentally of the agreeable 
feelings of our neighbours, and even of our remote posterity. 

It will be seen that, thus analysed, a virtuous act is this. Itis an 
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act whose necessary concomitants are two distinct feelings, a feeling of 
personal pain, and a feeling of vicarious pleasure that outweighs it. 
Each of these two is equally necessary. Without the first, the act 
would not be virtuous ; without the second, it would not be possible. 
But yet more is implied than this. In producing the clear balance of 
vicarious pleasure, in securing its final victory over personal pain, it 
is understood always that there is a struggle, never easy, and in some 
cases desperate ; and the one end and object of all moral systems is 
neither more nor less than to succour and guide the combatant. When 
the triumph is won, says Miss Bevington, it is a triumph of ‘ will ;’ 
‘will, she says, ‘and I use the word advisedly.’ We may therefore 
define the virtue, the morality, or the righteousness with which we 
have to deal in the two following ways. It may be defined, by the 
analytical spectator, as the will, when it so intensifies sympathy, that 
the pain an act gives to self is more than neutralised by the pleasure 
it gives to others. It may be defined, by the virtuous agent, as 
personal pain, over-halanced by vicarious pleasure. Such is the 
definition of it in its completeness. But viewed as a thing to be 
desired and striven for by the agent—viewed in the only light that 
can make its attainment possible—the definition will be yet shorter. 
We must define it only as the balance of vicarious pleasure, without 
any account being taken of its near connection with pain. 

I will now check this account of the matter by reference to the 
critic to whom for the present I am more specially adverting. 
Virtue, from the positive thinker’s stand-point, is defined formally by 
Miss Bevington as ‘such conduct in another as forwards his own 
interests at that other’s cost ;’ and she adds further, as a second 
ground for praising it, that it is not thus good in its outward effects 
only, but it is also ‘a good achieved with difficulty.’® She is here 
in entire agreement with Mr. Herbert Spencer; it will be plain, 
therefore, that I am not misleading the reader. 

Now that virtue, thus regarded, is a good when tested externally, 
may doubtless be true enough. But this theory of it does but take us 
a very short part of our way. ‘ It is,’ as Miss Bevington herself truly 
says, ‘nulland void even as a theory, unless it can be married to 
existing human emotion, and can so sway the motives which under- 
lie conduct.’ In other words, the first practical task of the moralist 
is not to present virtue as agreeable to others—that for the present 
we may take for granted—but to present it as an end for personal 
action; that is, as an end agreeable in some way to ourselves. 
Virtue, to be virtue, must be followed voluntarily—nay, with ardour ; 
and an agreeable feeling of some kind is, therefore, in Mr. Spencer's 
words, “an inexpugnable element in our conception of it.’ There 
must) if I may borrow his phraseology yet further, be ‘a particular 
mode of (agreeable) feeling, temporarily existing as a concomitant of 

% Nineteenth Century, October 1879, p. 591. 
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each kind of beneficent action ;’ or the beneficent actions would never 
be done at all. It is only such feeling that, in the absence of out- 
ward force, can make any action possible. Nor does it matter that 
the pleasure the virtuous act produces may pass in its course through 
others. The important point is that like an electric current, no 
matter how long the circuit, it returns without fail to ourselves. 
Virtue, therefore, for the practical, for the preaching moralist, is 
neither more nor less than a particular mode of pleasure, for which 
he has to cultivate a taste amongst disciples professedly reluctant. 
That the rudiments of the taste exist is admitted by all; but the re- 
luctance to have these developed is admitted also—indeed, not 
admitted only, but, as we have seen, emphasised as essential by the 
positive thinkers themselves. Enormous difficulties stand in the 
way of our conquering it—difficulties so great that the whole history 
of mankind hitherto has been little else but an ever-baffled struggle 
against them. 

This struggle, which religion has sustained so painfully, our 
new philosophers tell us they will undertake with a better heart; 
and this for two different reasons. One is that the course of 
human events, independent of any conscious effort on our part, tends 
of itself to evolve that general happiness which it is the essence of 
virtue to aim at consciously. Such a theory, however, taken by itself, 
is rather a sedative to virtue than a stimulant; and the moralist, as 
a moralist, has nothing at all to do with it, unless he can ‘ marry it,’ 
in Miss Bevington’s language, to a quite other set of considera- 
tions. It is nothing to him that, whether we will or no, there are 
certain impersonal forces that are inexorably moving all of us in one 
direction. The thing precious in his eyes is that with these forces 
the will of each of us should co-operate. It is his one task to induce 
the will todo so; and the task, he admits himself, is a very hard one. 
Still the positive thinker maintains that it is no harder for him than 
for the religious thinker ; indeed, in some ways easier. It is with 
his reasons for this confidence—not with his theories, however true, 
about the tendency of impersonal forces—that we first of all have to 
deal. 

Let us inquire, then, what this confidence means. It means a 
confidence that he can do some particular thing. But what? It 
can be defined very narrowly. We have seen that his general task is 
so to present virtue that the will shall seize on it always as the chief 
end of action: and he must present it, for this end, as essentially 
a balance of pleasure outweighing a load of pain. It is on the 
character of this balance, as related to the virtuous agent, that the 
whole question hangs; and the power of the positive moralist, 
and the entire meaning of his system, are determined by how he 
handles it. 

The task before him is indeed formidable. What he must prove, 
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and what he engages he will prove, is that this balance of pleasure 
is, for the agent himself, of all pleasures, the intensest—that it is 
for him subjectively the most agreeable of all sensations ; so agreeable 
indeed, that all others, matched with it, are, as George Eliot expresses 
it, ‘dross for ever,’ and that in so far as he fails to secure it, he really 
has nothing, although he possesses all things. That I do not ex- 
aggerate the sentiments which my critics engage to justify, can 
be shown by extracts from the words of Miss Bevington herself. 
That lady shows a nervous zeal in proclaiming that ‘every word’ I 
have said on this head ‘ is emphatically true.’'° She speaks of virtue 
as ‘that thing we love so well ... and which we hug as our 
choicest treasure.’"! ‘It would be a terrible thing,’ she says, ‘to be 
equally happy, and equally prosperous, supposing such a case were 
possible, without a belief in right and wrong as such;’' and the 
results that would follow the destruction of this belief would be, she 
says, ‘thoroughly dismal and sickening.’ * 

Nor is this unique intensity of the pleasures brought by virtue 
ascribed to them, by the positivists, through any kind of bravado. 
They are obliged to ascribe it. Their system makes them do so, as 
we can soon readily see. 

We will illustrate the whole case by a short and homely parable. 
Bill and James, we will say, are two tourists, whose keenest personal 
pleasure is in cutting their own names on the roofs of public 
buildings. They take a long and toilsome walk, that they may 
perform this feat on the highest pinnacle of a certain cathedral 
tower. Having climbed at last, however, to the lofty scene of action, 
they find, to their horror, that they have only two minutes to spare, 
that the leads of the coveted pinnacle are some distance out of reach, 
and that if either is to cut his name at all, it can only be one of 
them raised on the other’s shoulders. There is, for a moment, a 
struggle in the minds of both. Then Bill’s will triumphs, and, 
lifting James up, who cuts his name in rapture, Bill’s only pleasure, 
the only reward of his walk, is such of James’s pleasure as, received 
by himself vicariously, is in excess of the pain consequent on his own 
self-denial. 

Now, in this short drama, of which Bill is the moral hero, we have 
all the elements of virtue, as conceived of by the positivist, in their 
immediate bearing on the agent. We see what is virtue, we see what 
is not virtue, and we see that which, while resembling it, yet is not 
it. The delight of the two tourists in cutting their respective names 
stands here for the logical end of life, and the vindication of it as 
being worth the living. But the separate pursuance of this end by 
each of them is not virtue; neither is the suffering undergone by 
each in his long and toilsome walk. This last, as Miss Bevington 


© Nineteenth Century, October 1879, p. 587. " Thid. p. 602. 
12 Tbid. p. 587. The italics are in the original. 18 Ibid. p. 586. 
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puts it, is ‘ but disguised personal expediency ;’ and so far from being 
identical with virtue, is, in her opinion, in strong contrast toit. We 
find virtue only in one place; that is, in the foregoing by Bill per- 
sonally of the one end of his existence, and choosing instead, as it 
were, only such a margin of it as, conveyed to him at second hand, 
is not eclipsed by the pain of his own personal loss of it. 

Or let us have recourse to yet another parable ; and compare the 
gladness of life to some splendid opera, which all the musical world 
is thronging eagerly to hear. Were there enough seats to accommo- 
date all the applicants, there would indeed be unmixed pleasure ; but 
there would be no pleasure that could be praised as virtuous. Virtue 
arises only through the theatre being too small for the audience, and 
through me, for instance, resigning willingly a seat already reserved 
for me. I am not virtuous in this case because I drive to the 
theatre in a draughty hansom. I am not virtuous because I enjoy to 
the full the opera. Iam virtuous only in so far as I enjoy nothing 
of what I came to enjoy, but am yet happier than if I had done so, 
because I know my friend is enjoying it; though I may myself be 
catching my death of cold in the passage, and hear no more classical 
music than the barmaids’ voices in the refreshment room. I say I 
am virtuous only because I get my enjoyment thus, and under these 
conditions—because the indirect end of life, largely deadened by pain, 
is more agreeable to me—to me personally—than the direct one ever 
could be, even with no pain to detract from it. 

Let us consider well these two parables ; for they are all the more 
instructive because in their details they are so trivial. The severe 
moralist may say that my pleasure in the opera is only a selfish 
luxury; and that the tourist’s pleasure in cutting his own name is 
only an offensive vulgarity. But yet when we each of us, respectively, 
secure these ends for others, and, at the expense of pain, get the 
despised pleasures at second hand, these despised pleasures are held 
to change their character, and they become the one thing in life we 
are ‘to hug as our choicest treasure.’ My friend has not this pleasure 
when he sits entranced in the stall that I have given up to him. 
James has not this pleasure when, knife in hand, he is cutting his 
name delightedly. It is I who have it, as I stand shivering in the 
passage. It is poor Bill who has it, with James’s boots resting on his 
coat-collar. 

Having thus far defined virtuous happiness as a conception, we 
must now see how it is to be turned into a reality, how it is to be 
hoisted into the lofty niche designed for it, how it is to be made 
practically operative with those who we desire should seek it. As con 
ceived of by the theist, it has three essential characteristics by which 
in his system it gains its hold on man— its inwardness, its importance, 
and (within limits) its absolute character, I have pointed these out 
in my former volume ; and have declared that the theist could alone 
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invest it with them. That the characteristics are essential both my 
positive critics declare loudly; but they declare also that they are 
quite independent of theism, and that the positive philosophy leaves 
them as marked as ever. Let us now proceed to examine again the 
two first of them, leaving the third to be dealt with later on, and see 
how the positive moralists try to make good their premisses. 

First, then, as to the inwardness of virtue, as virtwe—what do 
both parties confessedly mean by that ? They mean that its excel- 
lence results in the will, not in the outward act. The virtue, as a 
virtue, with the special pleasure it brings with it, is complete when 
the will has triumphed ; and it is regarded as good with reference to 
the person willing, not with reference to those others on whose behalf 
he has willed. Professor Clifford has declared this as loudly and as 
plainly as any one. The virtuous act, in the acting of it, bas its dis- 
tinctive character ‘ for ever,’ he says, ‘and no accidental failure of 
its good or evil fruits can possibly alter that.’ And the language of 
Miss Bevington herself shows that she quite agrees with him. When 
we call virtue inward, therefore, we mean that as a pleasure, as a 
possible end of action—in other words, as virtue—it is self-regarding. 
We mean that we are enabled to pay acertain debt to our neighbours, 
only because we make ourselves feel that we owe a certain debt to 
ourselves, 

Next as to its special, its incalculable importance, our meaning is 
precisely similar. When, as an end of action, we declare that it is 
important a man should follow it, we mean that it is important to 
himself; important indeed by the way to others, but of special and 
incalculable importance to himself alone. 

Let us now see how my positive critic defends herself, in con- 
tinuing to ascribe to virtue these two special characteristics; and it 
will be plain at once that she and her school in common with her, 
instead of defending their position, are in reality utterly and for ever 
abandoning it ; and that they only seem to be not doing so because 
they retain certain marked words, though they have completely 
reversed the meaning of them. Thus, instead of vindicating for 
virtue in any way the inwardness we have above spoken of, she 
merely ‘emphatically maintains’ the here meaningless truism that 
virtue initiates in a certain ‘set of . .. sensibilities in the in- 
dividual’ 4—a thing which is not peculiar to virtue, but is at once 
common and essential to all free action whatsoever. Whilst as to its 
importance, she here not so much misses but inverts the meaning ; 
for referring it not to the agent, but to the vast sum of events present 
and to come, external to him, she does indeed show this importance 
to be, in the case of each man, incalculable, but incalculable not 
because it is so large, but because it is so infinitesimally small. 

It will be thus seen, and no one can more clearly though more 
unconsciously confess this than Miss Bevington, that virtue, as a 
Professor Clifford, Lthics of Beliaf. 
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personal end of action, is placed by the positivists in a completely 
new position; that everything supreme and special in its pleasures 
altogether evaporates, and that, were their account of it a true one, 
there would be no means of ‘marrying it to existing human 
emotion,’ 

It will be here again urged that the sympathetic appetite, or 
the motive power in virtue, even if not to be roused by argument in 
the individual man now, will be evolved to the needed strength 
amongst the individual men of the future. This theory, however— 
itself open to dispute—would, were it never so true, be nothing to the 
point here. The business of the moralist is not scientific prophecy, 
though he will doubtless call that to his aid. His business is with 
living men and women, and lies in educating their wavering and way- 
ward wills ; nay, unless he can manage to do this, the prophecy just 
alluded to must, he believes, be falsified. ‘ Positivism,’ says my 
American critic, ‘ recognises that beyond a certain stage of develop- 
ment, changes in human destiny depend immediately on the combined 
knowledge, desire, and will of human beings.’'® ‘It is well aware,’ 
also, he adds, ‘ of the feebleness of the sympathetic instincts; and .. . 
it proposes therefore to develope such sentiments by every practicable 
means.’ '’ This development produces, when accomplished, virtue ; and 
virtue, to make plainness doubly plain, we will define yet once more. 
It is, says Miss Bevington, ‘a special meeting of two characteristics,’ 
and these two characteristics are ‘ use and difficulty.’ '* It is, there- 
fore, not only the intensification in the individual of the sympathetic 
appetite, but it is such an intensification when secured with a 
struggle by the will. 

I repeat again, then, that to produce this struggle, still more to 
secure the final success of it, is a thing that the positive theory makes 
a logical impossibility. What that system professes to do, is, when 
stated nakedly, neither more nor less than this. Starting with 
unalloyed happiness—with a balance of pure gratification, as not 
merely the only right, but the only possible end of action, it professes 
to show that, as reaching us directly, this happiness is a thing to be 
despised and renounced by all of us; and that whilst despised as the 
subject of our own enjoyment, we are to fall down and adore it as an 
object of contemplation. But to show this is plainly a quite im- 
possible feat. If the delight of James is in itself despicable, this 
delight does not become noble in Bill’s case, because it reaches him at 
second hand, and because personally he has foregone all share in it. 
If it is good in itself at all, it must be best at first hand. If it is 
great at all, it must be greater when there is no pain to detract from 
it. The positive system can indeed prove one thing with regard to 

® Nineteenth Century, October 1879, p. 600. 
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virtue ; but this is the exact opposite of what it wants to prove. It 
can prove that we should each of us be glad if the rest of the world 
was virtuous; but that we should each of us aveid to the utmost 
being virtuous ourselves. Let me consult Miss Bevington, and see 
if she does not agree with me. ‘Virtue, as virtue,’ she says, ‘ will 
never cease to be admirable, and for this reason. Man will always 
accord a very special kind of admiration to such conduct in another 
as forwards his own interest at that other’s cost. . . . When, moreover, 
he receives the benefit of such struggle, without himself encountering 
its difficulty—in other words, receives his own good fortune as the 
result of his neighbour’s struggle—not the death, burial, and oblivion 
of a thousand creeds will avail to hinder the instinctively special 
force of his admiration.’ '® In other words, our liking for virtue lies 
in this, that its presence in another saves us from the needing it 
in ourselves. 

Now I am aware that the above account of the matter will seem 
at first sight to be nothing more than a parody. And that it is 
essentially absurd is without doubt true. But its absurdity does not 
prove that it is not a true analysis of the positive theory; but that 
the positive theory is not a true analysis of facts. That virtue, as a 
fact, may be in many cases possible without any assent to theism, or 
any conscious thought of it, is plain enough, and is denied by nobody. 
But this is just what the theist would expect; and, as we shall see 
presently, he can perfectly well account for it. 

We must first note, however, that though such instances of virtue 
might be adduced in numbers by the positive writers, those which 
they do adduce generally are not true instances at all. They consist 
almost always in abstentions from three crimes or vices, murder, theft, 
and drunkenness. But such abstentions, though containing in them, 
as virtue does, a personal desire over-balanced by a desire not 
personal, for all this are yet not virtues. They lack, at least in most 
cases, the essential element, struggle. They are useful, but they 
are not difficult. A selfish nephew, desiring the death of a rich 
uncle, is not praised as virtuous because he does not kill him; nor, 
supposing he forbears to do so, although he could do so safely, do we 
conceive him to experience any virtuous rapture. Or let us take an 
instance that is yet more suggestive—one connected not with murder, 
but with what is next door to it—vindictive cruelty. A man in a 
rage with his wife yields to his passion, and begins to kick her 
wildly. This at first gives him unmixed gratification ; but he finds 
in a few seconds that he is more annoyed by the scratches she inflicts 
on him than he is gratified by the kicks that he inflicts on her. He 
therefore at once checks his passion; and though it often again 
disturbs him, he never again yields to it. It is yet plainer here, 
that, in spite of his self-restraint, the man in question is not virtuous. 
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And we have in this case a type of a large number of actions, which, 
though they all of them resemble virtues, yet could some of them 
never have been such, and have, some of them, in the course of 
progress long ceased to be so. 

We are here brought to the question of virtue and evolution ; and 
we are now in a position to appreciate two important facts about it. 
The first of these is that when virtuous conduct comes, through evo- 
lution, to be spontaneous conduct, it loses altogether its special 
character as virtue; and so, as far as such virtue is concerned 
with it, ‘our choicest treasure’ vanishes. The second point is that 
such evolution has brought us but a certain way; and, without 
conscious endeavour on our part, it cannot, as my American critic 
admits, take us further. We are standing now, as it were, on the 
stepping-stones of a dead savagery, and are asking both how and 
why we should painfully climb higher; at all events, we are only 
eapable of virtue, in so far as we are in this position. 
~ And in this position it is that positivism fails to help us. To 
this how? and why? it can give no coherent answer. The only 
answer it can give has a radical flaw in it—a flaw, indeed, which its 
exponents at times perceive, but which, as we shall see presently, 
they utterly fail to remedy. What we want, as virtuous agents, to 
have scientifically made plain to us, is that certain pleasures that lie 
for us on the far side of pain are greater for us beyond comparison 
than those that lie on the near side. The supreme amount of their 
pleasurableness is an ‘ inexpugnable element,’ as Mr. Spencer says, ‘in 
our conception of them.’ 

Now the pleasures in question are, as we have seen, vicarious ; 
they are, so to speak, not self-luminous. What we require then in 
a satisfactory answer must be one of two things. One of these 
might be a proof that those pleasures which are self-luminous, that 
is, which are secured by us for others, so far exceed any that could be 
self-luminous for ourselves, that the mere reflection of the former 
will outshine the sunlight of the latter. But this, we see at once, is an 
impossibility. No such pleasures exist. Nor, even if they did, would 
their existence meet the needs of the case ; for though they might, no 
doubt, excite virtue in a minority, yet, from the very terms of the 
proposition, they could do so in a minority only. Those who enjoyed 
them directly would not be virtuous at all; whilst virtuous pleasure, 
so far from being the highest, would be nothing but a poor substitute, 
good for those only who could not get the original. 

What we require to have proved, then, must be plainly some- 
thing different. I must be shown, not that the moonlight that is 
reflected on me from my friend’s pleasure, is brighter than any 
candle-light I could get from my own; not that it is brighter than 
my candle, but that it is brighter than what seems to be its own sun. 
Such is the nature of the phenomenon that we really have to account 
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for. We get more out of the sack than we, as yet, seem to have put 
into it. And here at last we are getting near the secret. We here 
see that, as yet, we have not the whole matter before us, but that there 
must be some new element that remains to be taken account of. 
When Bill, in lifting James on his shoulders, is happier than James 
thus lifted, his greater happiness must have some source beyond its 
seeming one. Its only seeming source is the delight of James; but 
that delight is despicable and vulgar, and Bill is vulgar also, in so 
far as he thinks it delightful. But Bill’s balance of pleasure which his 
self-bestowal brings with it, is of a character very different. On 
this the moralist will bestow all his best praise ; and it is typical, for 
the positive moralist, of the pleasures of all virtue. And what has 
happened in producing it? A few pains and pleasures, all objectively 
trivial and unworthy of a refined man’s notice, have been arranged 
together in a certain way by a will. And the result is, that, as a 
modern poet has said of music, 
Out of three sounds are framed, not a fourth sound, but a star. 


Whence then—from what alien source, does this star-like pleasure 
come—this ‘choicest treasure, this ‘ blessedness,’ which, as Mr. 
Spencer takes several pages to tell us, can be only some form of 
personal, of subjective gratification? 9° It is clear that it cannot 
derive its value from those enjoyments which the virtue, that alone 
secures it to us, shuffles from hand to hand. It must derive it from 
something else that can yield far greater pleasure than these ; some- 
thing that, through all our thoughts for others, we must each ‘ covet 
earnestly ’ for ourselves, and in which, through all denials of self, we 
are each to the utmost to indulge self. 

The positivists admit, though they continually lose sight of the 
fact, that such a something is essential ; and they declare, with much 
pomp of language, that their system supplies us with it. According 
to their account of it, it is this. It is an intense, a passionate, an 
adoring joy at the fact of the human race existing: or, to put it accu- 
rately, and in Mr. Spencer’s language, at the fact of its presupposed 
existence having a ‘ balance of pleasures over pains,’ as a ‘ necessary 
concomitant.’ This balance is presented to us by the positive 
system, as, for us, the one august and precious thing in the universe ; 
as a vast treasury of the highest possible rapture, in the whole of 
which we may every one of us share, if we only contribute faithfully 
each our private mite to it. On this conception the positivists have 
bestowed the greatest pains. They have used every means at their 
disposal to make it splendid and alluring, and it seems, in many 
cases, to be actually doing the work it is designed to do. They seem 
actually to have aroused by it an emotion that can be ‘married’ to 
their ‘ theory of virtue,’ and ‘so sway the motives that underlie con- 


%” Vide Data of Ethics, pp. 41-44, 
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duct.’ This last fact we may admit readily ; and it is not unnaturally 
conceived by many to be a conclusive and practical proof of the 
validity of the positive system. Such, however, is very far from 
being the case. In the first place, as we shall see by-and-by, the 
final object of emotion we have just been speaking of, though im- 
pressive enough under the limelight of the imagination, is disen- 
chanted instantly by a touch of logical daylight. Whilst as to its 
reality being proved by its apparent efficacy, we will first proceed to 
see how the theist replies to that. 

When the positivist points out to him the emotion in question, 
as not existing only, but existing efficaciously, the theist replies that 
the emotion is doubtless there, but that its analysis is very different 
from what the other thinks it is. It is, says the theist, no mere 
delight in the fact of the human race existing, though under one of 
its aspects it may coincide with that: Primarily, he says, it is a 
delight in the will of God, and a conformity with it, more or less 
impassioned. Whatever else the individual takes it for, it really is 
this. Man is, on this theory, the child of God, and part of the child’s 
nature is an innate love for his father, and an innate longing to 
please him, though these very often may not rightly understand 
themselves. The theist goes on to say, that, unless they do under- 
stand themselves, they will not indeed lie dormant, still less be extin- 
guished ; but that their action will be uncertain and wayward, and 
will never give their possessor either true peace or guidance. Thus 
what they are always craving for, always goading him to seek for 
them, is a logical account of what they really nean and aim at. And 
what the theist maintains is, that his system can alone give them 
this; not that it is alone in, to some degree, touching them; still 
less, that it is alone in finding them at hand to be touched.?! 

Let us now see what the theistic system is; remembering, as we 
do so, that the propositions we shall find it to consist of are not to 
be here discussed as true statements of facts, but as true translations 
of a belief in facts that is already latent in us, under the form of 
feeling. The feeling in question is that of the supreme value of 
virtue, in other words, the supremacy of the pleasure it is attended 
by. Now, as the theist and the positivist both here agree about 
much, we will start with their points of agreement, and we shall so 
the better signalise the point where they part company. The theist, 
then, agrees with the positivist in accepting as virtues all those acts 

21 Miss Bevington and others completely misrepresent the matter, when they 
speak of the theist as maintaining that religion, or belief in God, has created 
conscience or virtue. What the theist maintains is that God, not the belief in God, 
has created them; and that the belief in God has developed them. When the re- 
lations between religion and virtue are spoken of, the others fail to distinguish the 
simple and obvious difference between the logical connection and the historical ; 
and to see that though historically virtue may be prior to religion, religion logically is 
prior to virtue. 
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which the latter defines as such; and he agrees that they all tend, 
as Miss Bevington says they do, ‘to the slow amelioration of 
man’s condition upon earth,’ ** or, as she explains herself more dis- 
tinctly, ‘to the securing him a maximum of comfort, and a minimum 
of friction,’ and this, too, for the largest number of generations pos- 
sible. Here the positivist stops, and the theist goes on alone. The 
former says that the virtuous appetite has now met with its proper 
and sufficient object, in such vague happiness, as is called comfort, for 
an indefinite number of human beings. The theist altogether denies 
this. The virtuous appetite, he says, is not satisfied that these 
human beings should be happy. This is an object that not only does 
not satisfy the appetite, but barely even excites it. It is not enough, 
he says, that these human beings should be happy, but that their 
happiness should be of one special kind. And for such special 
happiness he has a special name, and that name is holiness. Granted 
that man as man is capable of this, it at once becomes his duty to 
labour for man’s existence; and a new meaning shoots for him into 
that result of virtue, which Miss Bevington can describe only as its 
‘ life-ward tendency.’ 

What, then, is holiness, that such should be the result of our re- 
cognition of it? In the answer to this question we have all theism 
in embryo. Holiness is a form of happiness so apart, and by itself, 
that it can be described, to those who have not felt it, no more than 


any simple taste can. To those who do not feel it, the theist is 
dumb ; for morally such men are, for the theist, deaf. But for those 
who do feel it, or can remember once to have felt it, what the theist 
says is sufficiently plain and moving. They will know what he 
means, however vague his language, when he tells them it is a 


. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum ; 


feeling, 


and that life, except as a selfish and contemned pleasure, is of value 
only as being the condition of this. They will know what he means 
when he tells them further that this feeling unites in itself two 
qualities, which in all the positive virtues are of necessity in anta- 
gonism—selfishness and unselfishness; that there is here a perfect 
marriage’ and balance between the pair, and that neither of them is 
afore or after the other. They will know what he means when he 
tells them finally that the one cause and source of this feeling is the 
vision and the fruition of God ; and that the saint when he exclaims, 
*My Lord, I desire nothing but thee,’ is exclaiming in the same 
breath, ‘and that my brother may desire thee also.’ * 

2 Nineteenth Century, December 1879, p. 1012, 

78 Another characteristic error may be here noticed in Miss Bevington’s second 


paper, which so vitiates nearly all its reasonings, that, regarded as an answer to 
myself, they are absolutely of no import. All the propositions of mine that she 


Vout. VII.—No. 35. 
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In this desire, says the theist, in this supreme desire, though it 
often does its work in secret, and in ways past finding out, is the real 
motive for all those, painful acts, which the positivists praise as virtues 
because of their ‘ life-ward tendency,’ meaning only by this that they 
conduce to general ‘comfort.’ The theist values life, and he values 
life-ward tendencies, not as subserving comfort, but as subserving 
holiness. That men should live and be holy, is, he believes, God’s 
will; and to co-operate with that will in all ways is the essence of 
holiness. It is thus that the theory of life-ward actions is for him 
‘married to the emotions,’ and ‘so sways the motives that underlie 
conduct.’ 

But what, then, of those direct pleasures of life, which it is but 
fair to suppose that Miss Bevington includes in ‘comfort?’ What 
of the pleasures, the excitements, and, above all, the affections, with 
which for most of us the entire daily landscape is occupied, and 
amongst which exclusively our active work lies ? What account does 
the theist give of these, that is in harmony with common sense, and 
with the common estimate of them? The account he gives is com- 
plete; and it is the only account that can justify the manner in 
which they are regarded at present, and in which the positivists 
declare they shall never cease to be regarded. All the pleasures, he 
says, and all the comforts in question, are arranged in a scale, as- 
cending and descending, according to their relation to the supreme 
pleasure of holiness. Some of them are incompatible with it, and 
from their very nature, quench it. These are the fleshly lusts that 
war against the Spirit. Others, though not it, are yet imbued with 
a portion of it, some in a greater degree, some less; until, into the 
thirst for knowledge, and into chastened human affection, there 
seems to have been transubstitnted the very thing itself. 

But we must here note this. These pleasures, even the highest of 
them, though they may be granted to us as sacraments of holiness, 
are yet in themselves distinct from holiness. The good man may 
long to acquire knowledge ; the good man may long to receive love. 
But he may be called upon, also, to forego both; and if he respond 
to this call of God willingly and with his whole heart, he will be not 


there engages to refute, are based primarily by me, she says, ‘on the following 
fundamentally erroneous assumption: that the full value of life depends upon a 
belief that it will last for ever.’ (Nineteenth Century, December 1879, p. 1001.) My 
critic in writing these words has had before her eyes the following passage of mine : 
‘By a curious confusion of thought the positive school have imagined that what 
religion adds to life is the hope of prolongation only, not of development also. .. . 
The positivists have confused the true saying that the pleasure of painting one picture 
does not depend on the fact that we shall paint many, with the false saying that 
the pleasure of beginning that one does not depend on the belief that we shall finish 
it. On this last belief it is plain that the pleasure does depend, largely if not en- 
tirely; and it is precisely this last belief that positivism takes away.’ (Js Life 
Worth Living ? p. 98.) These remarks were originally applied to human love; but 
they are equally applicable to the case of holiness. 
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the less holy, but the holier. It is essential to the entire position 
that we remember this. For were this not the case, the system of 
the theist would be as faulty as the system of the positivist. Each 
system requires alike that we should, if asked to do so, surrender all 
pleasures but one. But the theistic system alone can supply such a 
pleasure, which, through all self-surrender, will still remain for ever 
with us. 

This system, however, whilst denying any pleasures but this 
one to be necessary, yet admits others as good in a deep, though 
secondary, sense; not despising those even, which as related to 
holiness, seem at first to be most indifferent. I speak of those very 
pleasures which alone Miss Bevington and her school dwell upon— 
those pleasures or comforts, on the general distribution of which the 
continuance of the human race, in the long run, depends; and with 
which alone, on their theory, virtue has to deal. The pursuit of 
holiness does not force us aside from these; for these, so far as they 
are ‘ life-ward in their tendency,’ are all of them in accordance with 
the will of God. Nor does the pursuit of holiness fail to give a 
meaning to the allaying at our own cost of the slightest pain in 
another ; or to giving another, at our own cost, the slightest innocent 
pleasure. The theist: agrees with the positivist that such actions. are 
virtues, and that they bring a pleasure with them that far outweighs 
their pain. But the virtuous pleasure that lures us to such self- 
bestowals, comes not from the pleasure foregone, which ea hypothesi 
is indifferent, but from the oblation, conscious or unconscious, of our 
self-bestowal, to God. If its after-consequences have been really life- 
ward, well and good. We shall so have been forwarding His will. 
But even should they fail entirely, our act is not in vain. It is good 
in itself, in its own nature. In Professor Clifford’s words, ‘no accidental 
failure of its fruits can possibly alter that.’ It is good in its effect 
on ourselves, as a surrender of ourselves to God. It is the giving 
Him the best that the moment has enabled us to give Him; it is 
what He values most, the conforming of our will to His. And such 
an act in one single man is an exemplar of what should be the acts of 
all men—an exemplar, not because its results as a fact are valuable, 
but because with all earnestness they have been meant to be so. 
For the positivist the only measure of virtue is the objective success 
of it; or, as Miss Bevington puts it, its active realised ‘use.’ 
But the theist, should God deny all such use to it, can rest in 
faith ; and should it prove useful he will rest in thankfulness, Paul 
has planted, Apollos watered; but it is God that has given the in- 
crease. 

Here we see what the theist means when he says that virtue is 
inward ; here we see what he means when he says it is all-important. 
And now we can see what he means when he says its character is 
absolute. He does not mean the poor truism of the positivist, which 

N 2 
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no one contradicts or ever dreamed of contradicting, that the con- 
duct conducing to certain social advantages cannot be altered by the 
changing caprice of each of us. He means that amongst the plea- 
sures of which these advantages are, by the other’s confession, the 
negative conditions only, there is one pleasure supreme over all the 
others, and to whose throne the others are precious only as 
steps. We now see what and whence is that pure and perfect 
passion, which, when once sure of its end, gives a meaning to all 
virtue. 

And in seeing this, we must also have seen more than this. We 
must have seen that whilst the theist admits, as virtues, all the acts 
that positivists define as such, he includes a further set that the positi- 
vist cannot include. He includes not only the subjugation of our own 
pleasures as warring against others’ happiness; but the subjugation 
of our own lower pleasures, as warring against our own holiness. 
And logically, in our conception of virtue, it is this last-named part 
of it that is the first. My desire for holiness must first make my 
life precious to me, before I can attach much preciousness to the lives 
of other people. Thus the meaning of the word virtue is at once 
immeasurably widened : and its present popular use is expiained natur- 
ally. I will but quote one instance, and that shall be the com- 
monest and the most significant—the popular identification of vir- 
tue with sexual continence. What isimplied here is, not that chastity 
is a virtue, because externally it is of social use to others, but because 
internally it prepares self for God; because it is a part of the pay- 
ment of that same debt to Him, of which subserving the welfare of 
others is another part, and a part logically subordinate. 

Here is the explanation of that ambiguity in my language, which 
I said just now I would correct—my use at times, in my former 
volume, of the words virtue and morality as synonymous with the 
highest happiness, and with the final end of life. I should, to have 
been entirely accurate, have named that end not virtue but holiness; 
and, for the sake of entire clearness, let me do so now. Let me re- 
‘state my former proposition, with its meaning unchanged, but only 
with its terms amended. Let me say that what positivism subtracts 
from life, utterly and for ever, is primarily not virtue as virtue, 
but holiness as holiness; to which I add, in what is here only a 
parenthesis, that, in destroying the latter, it also destroys the 
former ; leaving us indeed, as its objects, many reasons to wish for 
it; but as agents, no motive that can make us practise even a part 
of it. 

Holiness then, let me remind Miss Bevington and all those who 
agree with her, is the real name of the thing that their system takes 
away from them. And indeed, though they do not use the word in 
question, they make no secret that there is some such loss. But 
what they fail to see is the extent and the result of it. Miss Beving- 
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ton in her last Essay informs us that we have lost nothing but ‘a 
moral sofa.’ This is her simile for the sense of trust in God.* 
But I can tell her that the loss she speaks of is indeed a loss, not 
only of ‘ spiritual cakes and ale,’ but of food and drink—and of food 
and drink without which the soul dies of starvation ; producing those 
results, during its lingering, painful death, which my critic herself 
describes as ‘ thoroughly dismal and sickening.’ 

If she and her school deny this, out of their own mouth I can 
judge them; and for such witness I need go no further than the 
words of my present critic herself. Throughout the whole of her two 
essays, what she is really appealing to, is no sense on our part that 
virtue produces comfort, which, besides its difficulty, is the only 
characteristic she gives it; but a sense that it is precious as con- 
nected with that hierarchy of ascending pleasures, which are ranged 
in due gradation about the throne of holiness. Thus ‘ greedy seizure 
on handy pleasure’ she thinks need be named merely to be at once 
condemned by us; and she puts the ‘bliss of the moment’ in con- 
trast with ‘the strength of the morrow:’* although bliss and plea- 
sure are, she affirms, the only things to live for; although strength 
has no value except as a means of .bliss; and although the value of 
bliss, she says, depends on itself, and not on the ‘ hours or the years’ 
for which it is or will be present. Again, there are two classes, she 
says, for whom we must labour; one is ‘sufferers,’ and the other is 
‘sinners.’ Sexual passion she describes as in itself a ‘reeking 
miasm :’*” and yet more significantly she says she has ‘not the 
least fear’ ** that its admitted pleasures will ever receive the ap- 
proval of positivism. Why, let me ask her, should she use the word 
‘fear’? Surely on her own grounds she should have said ‘hope’ 
instead. The pleasures she alludes to are for many men very keen 
pleasures. Could they then only be found not injurious to the 
general ‘comfort,’ the world would, on her own grounds, be so 
much the richer for enjoying them. My critic is plainly quite 
sincere in her feelings; but they belong to the creed she denies, 
not to the creed she is defending. She really hates vice be- 
cause it wars against the spirit of holiness; not because it wars 
in any way against the spirit of comfort. But she makes this 
plainer yet in another place. Fortunately, as an illustration of the 
present condition of the positivists, she has published a small 
volume of verse, in which the restless movements—I might almost 
say the antics—of theism are pathetically visible under the stifling 


24 «Our “ unbelievers ” know what they lose in losing religion. They lose their 
moral sofas, their spiritual “cakes and ale;” but the solid ground remains for 
spiritual exercise, and the bread and meat of success and survival will continue to 
reward that exercise wherever faithfully performed.’ 

* Nineteenth Century, December 1879, p. 1006. % Ibid. 27 Ibid, 

28 Ibid. October 1879, p. 591. 
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skin of positivism. The following lines are from the most prominent 
and the most powerful of the poems:— 

But now—what says philosophy of Self ? 

What thinks her follower of the man he is ? 

Can he, in presence of the symphony 

That rolls around him, played by viewless cause, 

On suns for instruments, with life for key. . . . 

Can he revert to his small destiny 

As worth a moment's stopping of his ears, 

While that sweet thundering of the huge ‘ Not Self’ 

Challenges him to listen while he may ? * 


Now what do these lines mean as explained by the professed 
theories of their writer? The ‘huge Not Self’ seems here to mean 
what she calls in another place ‘nature’s large impersonal workings;’ 
and in these she says ‘ we do like to think there is an end, that we 
may make our special personal own.’*° But ‘the unbelieving moralist,’ 
she goes on immediately, ‘ must resign the luxury of such a belief.’ 
If this be the case, in what possible sense can the * huge Not Self’ be 
said to ‘thunder’ at all, still more, to ‘ thunder sweetly’? In Words- 
worth’s ears it is quite true it did: for him it was a shell that mur- 
mured with the voice of God. But Miss Bevington’s case is altogether 
different. Perhaps, however, the ‘ huge Not Self’ means what she else- 
where calls ‘many-millioned humanity.’ But in that case her 
meaning is no more satisfactory. If every self is paltry, so are all 
selves put together. If the talking of one man is senseless babble, 
the united babbling of a million men may indeed ‘ out-thunder’ it; 
but the ‘ thundering’ will be neither ‘ sweet’ nor sensible. Let us 
take a case of a like confusion in her prose, to which the mention of 
‘Humanity’ at once conducts us. ‘The evolutionist,’ she tells us, 
¢ feels (through virtue) the glow of a calm blessedness in contemplating 
a mass of human beings’—and why? Because ‘his own smallest 
achievement in self-education and self-elevation cannot but affect 
them beneficially. There is no small and great for him, since all 
is effectual.’*! In this language we have a still more evident sur- 
vival of theism, for in the mouth of the theist it has a distinct 
meaning; in the mouth of the positivist none. Let the will be 
good, and for the theist there is indeed no small and great ob- 
jectively. But for the positivist the case is otherwise. The ‘mass 
of human beings’ cannot thus take the will for the deed; and our 
virtues are great and small in exact proportion to results they 
accomplish severally. For the positivists to say that there is no 
small or great in them is as if a railway company were to say to the 
public, ‘ Pay us with two pence or two pounds for your tickets; there 
is neither much nor little with us, for all is effectual.’ 

” Key Notes, by L. 8. Bevington, 1879, p. 16. 
® Nineteenth Century, October 1879, p. 601. 
81 Ibid. December 1879, p. 1008. 
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What Miss Bevington has here had in her mind is what Christ 
said of the widow’s mite; but in attempting to transplant this from 
His system to hers she shows not the difference only, but the antagon- 
ism of the two. The ‘ mass of human beings,’ as an object of work 
and ardour, can never supply the place of God, nor does it go even 
the smallest way towards doing so. Every effort made by the 
positivists to invest it with the divine glory and to raise it to the 
divine eminence fails. They attempt to perform the feat in many 
ways, but each effort ends in its own discomfiture ; and the logic they 
invoke to aid them by and by turns round and confounds them. We 
are to adore humanity, they say, as a vast corporate Pleasure, and our 
emotions are to make us serve it by our each doing our all to add to 
it. But the coin, they proceed to tell us, in which our several shares 
are to be paid is self-denial, and toil, and difficulty. And thus the 
idol they hoped to show us as a gigantic pleasure confronts them 
as nathing but a sum-total of pains. Then, again, if swerving from 
this conclusion, they seek to fix the mind on life’s direct and per- 
sonal pleasures, they find that they are already pledged in each case 
to speak of these as contemptible ; and their system thus demands 
of them the new paradox that the sum of countless negative quan- 
tities is a vast positive total. Whilst, finally, if they appeal to 
the feeling they find existing for virtue, and trust to rouse a re- 
sponse, when they call it ‘ our choicest treasure,’ they are confronted 
by their system with this blighting doctrine, that the one final 
end which it bids us hope for is that virtue shall work itself out 
of, not into, the great human entity. That, unconsciously, they 
feel all this themselves is apparent whenever they forget their logic, 
and trust themselves for a moment to utter their own emotions; 
never more so than when they fly off at a tangent, and appeal to 
‘stars’ and ‘suns,’ and ‘ons,’ and all the fine things in the extra- 
human universe. 

That the emotion that prompts such language is genuine, none 
need doubt ; nor will the theist deny to it all fitting reverence. But 
the more reverend he considers the emotion of the positivists, the 
more completely ludicrous does he consider their own analysis of it. 
What he sees in it is a survival of the religion they deny; not the 
first fruits of the irreligion they profess. Positivism, as preached in 
France, has been called by Professor Huxley ‘Catholicism minus 
Christianity. As preached in England and America, it may be 
called similarly ‘Methodism minus Christianity.’ That Methodism 
contains it in the sense of holiness, the sense of sin, and the longing 
to co-operate with God’s will—we all of us know this. But this is 
not positivism. 

What is positivism, is the theory true or false that, independent 
of our own wills, or in defiance of them, our race is tending steadily to 
get rid of its own discomforts. And the positivists present this 
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race to us as one single individual, whose vast career it imagines 
will inflame and move us. But this ‘huge Not Self,’ presented 
to the lover of virtue, so far from being better than the small 
‘selves’ that compose it, must really seem but the type of what is 
worst and lowest in them. Humanity, regarded as a single being, 
is a being without any aspirations that are not selfish, and without 
any duties at all. It has been bestial at its infancy, savage in its 
youth, unutterably impure in its manhood ; and as a worthy crown of 
a worthy life, it is to simper at last throngh an unrepentant dotage 
into an hopeless and unremembered grave. 

I have alluded in this essay to Miss Bevington’s remarks on my- 
self, only in so far as they seem convenient examples of the reasonings 
of the school she is representing. I have had no such unchivalrous or 
useless purpose as to show that a gifted lady may personally be at fault 
in her logic. But if I may say at parting a single word to herself, I 
would remind her that all that her new teachers can tell her about 
virtue has been told the world long ago by Christianity. They have 
not contributed a single new truth to it; though doubtless to prove 
its truth they may have subpoenaed new witnesses. All that they have 
done new is not to add to the Christian teaching, but to subtract from 
it ; and to subtract from it the one part that alone gave the whole 
vitality. 

Oh the little more, and how much it is ! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a touch suspend the blood’s best play— 
And life be a proof of this! 


W. H. Matzocr. 
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WAR CORRESPONDENTS AND THE 
AUTHORITIES. 


Tue profession of war correspondent may be said to have been 
definitely founded in the Crimean War. Since that struggle there 
has been no war, at least in the old world, permission to chronicle 
the events of which has been denied to the representatives of 
Journalism, until the recent advance on Cabul, following upon the 
massacre of our forlorn-hope skeleton of an embassy to that turbulent 
capital. During the advance on Cabul, permission to correspond for 
newspapers was accorded only to officers. When Cabul had been 
reached, the stringency was colourably so far relaxed, as that civilian 
correspondents were no longer to be hindered from being present 
with the forces in the field, who were willing to comply with a code of 
regulations, which has since been published, in all its disgraceful en- 
tirety, in the journals of this country. When that code first appeared 
in India, it was believed to be a grim hoax. The Anglo-Indian 
press hailed it with contemptuous derision. The Indian authorities 
who promulgated it, who, it may be assumed, asked for it from the 
Home authorities, and who are now acting upon it, quailed from the 
courage of their opinions, in that they were fain to disclaim the 
debasing responsibility of its conception. That bewildering ana- 
chronism, the Indian ‘ Press Commissioner,’ shambled into deprecatory 


publicity with the following official communiqué :— 
SIMLA, Oct. 29. 


The rules for the guidance of editors of newspapers and of correspondents with 
an army in the field, recently communicated through the Press Commissioner to 
the Press, were prepared in the Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department at the Horse Guards, and have received the provisional approval of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, and of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for War. 
The only alterations made in the text, as received from the Horse Guards, are of a 
purely formal and trivial character, such as the substitution of the words ‘Govern- 
ment of India’ and ‘General Officer Commanding in the Field’ for the words 
‘ Commander-in-Chief’ and ‘ military authorities.’ 


It is clearly intended to be inferred that the Indian Government 
has been merely the instrument of the Home authorities in enforcing 
the rules specified. These rules have not been recalled or formally 
altered ; and they are still, at all events, nominally and potentially 
operative. The Home authorities cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that the Indian Government has shuffled its responsibility in regard 
to them on to their shoulders. They have not disavowed this re- 
sponsibility. I know not, indeed, whether from shame, from cynical 
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indifference, or from timidity; they have, nevertheless, refrained 
from specifically acknowledging it. No reply has been vouchsafed 
to two formal requests for information on this point addressed to the 
Horse Guards by the conductor of one of the Service Papers. I 
have a serene confidence, based on experience, that the thumbscrew 
of Parliament will by and by succeed in the enterprise in which 
the missives of the journalist have failed to achieve success. Mean- 
while I am anxious to lay before the public some arguments and con- 
siderations bearing on a subject which cannot seriously be regarded 
as one of insignificant importance. It is difficult to state a case 
with befitting calmness and impartiality when one is conscious of 
thrilling indignantly with a sense of insult that is almost brutal; 
and yet, since I have the fullest realisation that this subject must be 
regarded neither wholly from the view of the insulted journalist, nor 
from that of an hungry and unsatisfied public, I can easily conceive 
that in dealing with it I may subject myself to the imputation of 
being but a lukewarm vindicator of the position of my order, and a 
philistine indifferentist to the cravings of a reading public. 

It may seem wasting discussion on a foregone conclusion, to set 
forth the arguments for and against the permission of war corre- 
spondents with armies in the field. That this would have been so six 
months ago, I readily admit; the man who would have solemnly gone 
about such an undertaking might have been regarded as a feeble Rip 
van Winkle. But during the past six months, war correspondents 
have been altogether prohibited from accompanying a British army 
in the field. A code of regulations has been issued and acted on 
which, whether intentionally or not, has the effect of prohibiting from 
accompanying an army in the field every war correspondent who 
possesses a tittle of that sense of self-respect which must have deserted 
alike those who drew it up, those who promulgated and acted on it, 
and those who, in dogged, sullen shame-facedness, decline to own and 
to commit infanticide on the scandalous bantling which has been 
sworn upon them. In such a juncture, I submit, we are forced back 
upon first principles. Let me essay to argue the matter on these, 
bringing to bear on the subject the somewhat rare experience of one 
whose military instincts are certainly not less keen than are his 
aspirations to be an effective and faithful war correspondent (the two 
impulses being perfectly compatible), and of one who has served as a 
war correspondent with the armies of at least six diverse nationalities. 

It is not easy to conceive any other objections to the presence of 
war correspondents in the field than the three following :— 

1. That they may detrimentally affect public opinion at home 
either by unpleasant and inopportune truth-telling, or by wanton lying. 

2. That they may produce discontent and want of confidence in 
an army in the field, by hostile criticisms on its leader. 

3. That they may give information to the enemy, by revealing 
prematurely intentions and combinations, or by forwarding for publi- 
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cation details of strengths, fortifications, means of, or shortcomings 
in, transport, supplies, &c., of which the enemy may take advantage. 

In respect of the two first of these objections, it may well be 
imagined that a section of British journalism would summarily set them 
aside, on the plea of the ‘liberty of the press,’ The argument would 
run in this wise: ‘ We are free to make what strictures we please, so 
long as they are neither libellous nor seditious. By leading articles 
we can, without check, essay to influence public opinion. We can 
say bitter true things; nay, if we are so minded, we can lie that our 
diatribes may have the more effective purchase. We can fulminate 
against a general with ink dipped in gall, nor can any man make us 
afraid. We have a right, by acknowledged use and wont, to send our 
representative with the army, and no man has a right to infringe the 
liberty—or call it license, if you please—of the press, to influence or 
curb the tenor of his comments on what he sees. If this position is 
disputed, you touch the palladium of British freedom, the liberty of 
the press; and you have as much, or rather as little, right to establish 
a censorship on our leading articles as on our war correspondence.’ 
This reasoning is doubtless specious, but it has a fatal defect. The 
right to publish leading articles, so long as they are neither libellous 
nor seditious, is indefeasible. No such right exists in relation to war 
correspondence, or at least in relation to the fountain of genuine war 
correspondence, the correspondent in the field. By consuetitude, he 
accompanies armies, but always on conditions implied or expressed, 
mostly the latter. He is there on privilege, and on his honest be- 
haviour as_a good citizen and a truth-telling man. There is no getting 
over this. I have no ruth for the lying war correspondent, who 
happily is a very rare creature. A case occurred the other day in 
Afghanistan, in which a correspondent branded with atrocious cruelty 
the soldiers of a noble regiment. He has owned to his lie, and he 
would be a strange man who would grieve over his deserved expulsion. 
The Nemesis in such a case is inexorable. Nor is it any matter that 
it may be somewhat tardy, because the regulation is none the less 
crushing that it comes late. As for the truth, the telling of it can 
never be detrimental to a nation. A nation is entitled to know the 
truth about its own business; because, if the truth is disastrous, it is 
afforded the opportunity of urging with the force of knowledge the 
necessity for efforts at retrieval or reformation. On this point, the 
occasion will occur for speaking later with more detail. As regards 
the objection of the untoward influence on an army in the field of hostile 
criticisms on its chief, it collapses, to make a bull, before it is set up. 
The leader in a recent campaign thought proper to put it forward, 
else it would not have demanded notice. I ventured to reply to that 
general with the simple remark, that ‘an army in the field does its 
own criticism.’ The ablest penman, even supposing that his work 
came quickly back into the force which it concerned, could no more 
depreciate in its eyes the chief in whom it believed, than he could 
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inspire confidence in the chief regarding whom it had already, with 
unerring instinct, formed its own unfavourable conviction. He might 
wound or flatter, as the case might be, that chief’s self-love ; but I 
should not think highly of a leader thus defective in the mens equus 
which is one of the highest attributes of generalhood, nor could the 
welfare of the country hang on this impressionability of his. 

There is vastly more weight in the objection that the war corre- 
spondent with his head loose may give information to the enemy. 
It is, however, obvious that this objection can only have weight were 
it possible that his information can reach that enemy; in other 
words, in wars in which a modicum of civilisation and accessibility is 
the attribute of your enemy. Now this condition has been applicable 
to but one enemy of England since Waterloo. Barring the Russians 
in the Crimea, although we have been fighting off and on ever since 
Wellington confronted Napoleon, we have never had an adversary of 
whom it was possible that, in the nature of things, he could learn 
anything from journalistic sources. The Saturday Review, whose 
eccentric réle is to vituperate war correspondents, while making no 
scruple to avail itself, very much without thanks, of the fruits of their 
toil, gave to its world the ludicrous suggestion that the Afghans were 
being supplied by the Russians from Central Asia with intelligence 
concerning our forces operating against them telegraphed to the 
English newspapers. When one reflects on the distance between 
Cabul and Charjui, the Russian telegraphic terminus, one hardly 
knows whether the more to scorn the rancour, or smile at the 
geographical ignorance, of the paper I have named. With a free 
thoroughfare for spies from the seething city of Peshawur all the 
way to the mal-odorous Bala Hissar, the Afghans have never had 
any need to lean upon Russian enterprise for efforts to accomplish 
physical impossibilities. 

Ketchwayo was reported to take in the Natal Witness, but the 
nimble runner who brought him a stale copy of that print could 
‘ wipe the eye’ of its out of date ‘ latest intelligence,’ by the informa- 
tion gathered by his own powers of observation. If that only be war, 
in its true sense, when the adversaries are reasonably fairly matched 
in point of equipment, resources, and the general appliances of 
civilisation, including tactical and strategical intuition, then England 
has never been at war, save once in 1854—5-6, since Waterloo. We 
have only been slaughtering barbarians, with the occasional alterative 
of being slaughtered by them. The wanton inapplicability of the 
present rule to the contest now occurring in Afghanistan is therefore 
glaringly apparent. 

But these rules were drawn up in view of a real war, and it is in 
relation to a’ struggle of that description that the question of the 
danger that correspondents may give information to an enemy has 
seriously to be considered. Fairness compels the acknowledgment 
that such a risk does exist. I have known the evil done. One 
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journal, during the recent Russo-Turkish war, published wholly 
unjustifiable details of the defences of Kars, and its information was 
actually and naturally taken advantage of by the assailants of that 
fortress. Another journal printed, from its correspondent, particulars 
of the defences of Rustchuck, which I personally know were regarded 
as extremely opportune by the force contemplating its attack. I can 
easily imagine cases in which the simple name of the place, whence 
a wholly innocent communication might be despatched by a cor- 
respondent known to have his wits about him, would be calculated 
to inspire an adversary with the suspicion of an impending movement 
in a region otherwise unheeded. Blinking of facts will never help a 
case. But the experience of nations who have made wars on a large 
scale is in favour nevertheless of taking the risks for the sake of the 
advantages resulting from the presence of war correspondents with 
the armies. The Germans are the warriors of modern Europe, 
according to the modern conception of warfare. In 1870-71 they 
freely admitted correspondents, imposing upon them no censorship 
whatsoever. Asa rule, I think they trusted most to the ignorance of 
correspondents, and simply left them out in the cold in the matter of 
information, relying on the likelihood that a combination would have 
come off, a blow been struck and done with, before the correspondent 
could have grasped the situation, 80 as to give it injurious publicity, 
had he been ever so willing. 

To some correspondents intentions were guardedly indicated just 
sufficiently to allow of their following events intelligently ; and there 
were occasions on which a correspondent who had proved himself 
trustworthy was taken into full confidence in the safe assurance of 
his fidelity. It was understood, rather than definitely expressed, that 
indiscretion would be summarily dealt with, and when indiscretions 
were committed, they were summarily dealt with. The fieldpost 
was open to every correspondent; to use the military telegraphic 
wire was a favour sparsely accorded, owing to the pressure of army 
work ; and all telegrams so sent had first to be approved. But the 
German wires from the frontier were open without let or hindrance, 
nor was there any restriction, as in the present rules, to specified 
modes of conveyance, nor any prohibition against special couriers. 
The correspondent had his head loose, with the full fore-knowledge 
that his head would journalistically be taken off if he wrote what he 
ought not to write. I have no reason, but the contrary, to believe 
that the experience of the Franco-German war has had any tendency 
toward inducing the General Staff in Berlin to impose more stringent 
regulations on correspondents for the future. And there is every 
reason to believe that the French military authorities are keenly alive 
to the detriment wrought on the impulsive and spasmodic idiosyn- 
crasy of the French nation, under dire strain, by the withholding 
from it of plain truth, with the inevitable result of omne ignotum 


pro terribili. 
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The Russians in the recent war admitted all comers decently 
vouched for, on very simple stipulations. An officer was appointed 
to give authoritative information to correspondents on application, 
but correspondents were not prohibited from finding their information 
elsewhere. They were free to go where they listed; they were 
warned that indiscreet revelations would subject them to expulsion, 
but otherwise they had ‘ their heads loose.’ ‘ You may criticise and 
abuse us as much as you please,’ was Colonel Hausenkampf’s formula, 
‘only don’t tell anything about us that would be of use to the enemy.’ 
True, that in one instance they failed to act up to this fine wide 
charter, but when they sent Mr. Boyle away, their tempers had been 
sorely wrung by misfortune. They, too, seemed to trust a good deal 
to their power of keeping a secret, and although, when the crossing 
of the Danube was impending, every correspondent was free to make 
for the spot of his own unaided, selection, only one succeeded in 
hitting off the scent in time to witness the event. 

Ido not imagine that we are likely to be more strategic than 
the Germans, or franker than the Russians; and if they have suc- 
ceeded in making war without inflicting on correspondents with 
their armies a code of rules so stringent, so debasing, and, indeed, so 
impossible as the one I am discussing, I think a failure to do the 
same on the part of British commanders, if such an event were 
unfortunately to occur, would not be obviated by the muzzling, or 


rather the prohibition, of intelligent, competent, and loyal correspond- 
And there is the consideration, too, that a resort to this 
expedient would deprive the failure of a specious excuse, a very con- 


venient thing to have. 


ents. 


~The advantages of the presence of correspondents with armies in 
the field are, to my thinking, multitudinous. If it were merely to 
gratify a nation’s curiosity, one might refrain from pleading. There 
is a great deal too much irrelevant curiosity about, for which there 
can be no sympathy. But to know how our arms are faring in war 
is no mere irrelevant curiosity. Great heaven! is it unreasonable 
to require that we should learn from impartial and unbiassed lips 
how goeth the day with our brothers, our heart’s-blood, the fathers 
of our children ? < Is it in the cold official words alone that we are to 
be told how our countrymen, our dear ones, toil and thole, vindicate 
Britain’s manhood, and joyously expend their lives for Queen and 
fatherland? Are our gallant ones to be denied the noble recompense 
of knowing that a record of their steadfastness, their unmurmuring 
fortitude, their flashes of buoyant heroism, their gallant manhood, their 
blythesome cheeriness, go home to kindle and to console the anxious 
hearts by the quiet firesides? Is this craft of ours, not less noble 
than that of the clergyman himself, not less patriotic than that 
of him who gladly dies for his country, not less tender than that of 
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the poet, in that our theme throbs and glows, and dares and dies, 
under our very hand, not less reciprocative to the beating heart of 
a nation than is the devotion of a sister of mercy in the field- 
hospital, to be stamped out on the pretext of a narrow utilitarianism 
that is as fictitious as it is short-sighted ? 

But let me betake myself to more prosaic reasoning in favour of 
the contention that war correspondence is not baneful but beneficial. 


» If the authorities of a State owning an army in the field are honest, 


and mean honestly by the nation, the observation of impartial spec- 
tators of military events ought to be the reverse of distasteful.» If 
affairs are progressing well, the correspondents are eager to accentu- 
ate the prosperity; if there is an element of hollowness in the good 
fortune, if luck rather than skill has stood our friend, if it be apparent 
that success would have been doubtful but for the incapacity of the 
enemy, it surely advantages the commonwealth, the advent of the 
millennium being uncertain, that such matters should be frankly, but 
not rancorously set forth. To elect to live in what is called a fool’s 
paradise is worse than folly; it is imbecility. © And if failure 
unhappily occurs, it cannot be hurtful that the springs and the 
circumstances of the failure should be candidly set forth, with firm 
finger on the errors, with glow of warm commendation for the 
brighter features. The Russians ‘are wise in their generation. At 
Plevna, in July 1877, they sustained a terrible reverse. The general- 
ship was contemptible, the fighting virtue nobly conspicuous. It fell 
to the present writer to record that event in its sadness alike and 
its unavailing heroism. The record neither spared blame nor 
stinted praise. Its author did his work in the full conviction that 
his candour would cost him his permission to witness the succeeding 
episodes of the campaign. But the Russian military authorities, 
recognising the solid virtue of truthfulness, accepted his narrative of 
the battle, and authorised its publication in their home newspapers, 
with their imprimatur on it as an accurate record of a miserable fail- 
ure relieved by gallant courage-* Independent war correspondence has 
become a necessity to the contentment of the nation.€ It placates 
the just uneasiness that is occasioned by meagre, unexhaustive, and 
not always wholly candid communications from official sources. These 
are the spoon-meat of a nation in its intellectual babyhood; and 
if the nation is so supine as to tolerate that for the future they are 
to be its main pabulum, and that independent correspondence is to be 
throttled, it may lay its account with pitiful degeneracy from adult in- 
tellectual robustness into limp, sycophantic credulity, feebly dashed with 
impotent, querulous suspiciousness tempered by moody indifference. 
If affairs are going seriously wrong, the nation, whose interests 
are surely of more importance than the prestige of an ephemeral 
satrap, or the fortunes of the Ministry of the day, have a right 
to know the worst, honestly and fully told. «Not for the mere 
gratification of quidnune curiosity; but that it may, if need there 
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should seem, take its fortunes into its own hands, and urge, full- 
throated, on its servants—not its masters—the authorities of the 
hour, that their care be not wholly for their own petty prospects, 
but for the broad national weal. But that the Times had an out- 

spoken representative in the Crimean war, the cruelly needless mor- 
tality would have been indefinitely multiplied. When the strain of 
that terrible struggle had relaxed, who among all that shared its 

vicissitudes deserved better of his country than William Howard 

Russell, in that his pen, vivid as truthful, stimulated successful 

efforts to rescue the army from that direst of all maladies, red 

tape in a state of collapse?~sThe cause of military science is 

benefited by the presence in the field of intelligent and impartial 

correspondents. While soldiers are fighting they are watching. < 
Theirs it is to note not alone that here the attack hangs, that there 

it marches with bounding swiftness, but the circumstances, the 

differences in the methods, the distinctions in the character of the 

preparations, that bring about the discrepancy. Theirs it is,‘stand- 

ing aloof as they do from professional jealousies and professional 

prejudices, free from the traditions which so tend to narrow the field 

of observation,to suggest reforms in transport, in medical appliances, 

in formations, in methods of effective command. With their all 

but universal share of acquaintance with the armies of foreign nations, 

correspondents bring to bear on such matters a breadth of varied expe- 

rience, the expressed outcome of which cannot always be wholly value- 

less. But this acquaintance of theirs with foreign armies on campaign 

cannot be expected to be further extended. When our authorities have 

proclaimed the virtual exclusion of correspondents from their camps, 

the foreigner at war will be hard to convince that it can be for his 

good that England should see how his soldiers fight, and should in- * 
vestigate his military system under the strain of war, through the 
eyes and by the brains of her war correspondents. It may be that, in 
a purely military sense, such a deprivation will be of insignificant 
importance. But if this be so, how has it come about that, not a 
few times, the scientific élite of our military service have crowded 
into the lecture hall of the United Service Institution to listen to 
lectures from war correspondents, on the abstrusest technicalities of 
the strategy and tactics of foreign armies ? 

It is quite probable that a considerable section of readers will 
searcely be inclined to attach much weight to an argument in fa- 
vour, of war correspondents, which to me seems of no small moment, 
that’ their work, worthily done, should tend to stimulate the martial 
ardour of a nation.© When we are fighting, say I, let us fight with a 
will, and not with intermittent prostrations before the shrine of Mr. 
Henry Richard. But at all events, it is well that when we are at 
war, there should be recruits galore to furnish fuel for the fire ; and 
I am convinced that war correspondence, with the right ring in it, 
is one of the most potent encouragements to the production of the 
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class of recruits that are most wanted adventurous young fellows, 
with a throb of fighting enthusiasm in their blood, who enlist, not 
because they have become feckless waifs and strays, but because they 
are spoiling for a fight. 












I will conclude this paper with some comments on the new rules 
taken seriatim, and it will conduce to lucidity that these rules be here 
quoted. It is to be noted that, as explained in the communiqué of 
the Indian ‘Press Commissioner,’ the few minor alterations that 
make them applicable to a force serving under the Government of 


India are interpolations, 


1, All correspondents desiring to write for newspapers at the seat of war must 
be furnished with a licence granted under the authority of the Government of 
India. This licence shall state the paper or papers to which the correspondent is 
agent. 

2. On no account may a correspondent write for other papers than those men- 
tioned on his licence. If he desires to do so he must get leave, the fact being duly 
registered on his licence. 

3, No one may write for a newspaper without a licence. The Government of 
India will not grant licences to those whom they consider undesirable to have as 
correspondents in the field. Retired officers will be preferred. 

4, All correspondents in the field are placed under the Mutiny Act during their 
stay with the army. : i 

5. All correspondents shall wear a distinctive badge ; they must also on all 
occasions carry their licences with them. 

6. It may be necessary on certain occasions not to allow correspondents to roam 
about the theatre of war at pleasure. If so, an order will be issued to that effect, 
and they must obtain passes to go from one place to another. It must be under- 
stood that, even if they have a pass to view a certain position, they may still be 
prohibited from approaching it by the local military authorities; on all occasions 
they must conform to the military exigencies of the time and place. 

7. Correspondents will not be allowed to go to the outposts without special 
permission, which will not, however, be generally granted. 

8. The use of any cypher is forbidden to correspondents. English is the only 
language permitted. 

9. A military staff officer is appointed to act as press censor. He grants 
licences subject to the approval of Government; he is the channel through which 
the general officer commanding in the field communicates with correspondents ; he 
supervises the intelligence sent by them to their newspapers; and he is charged 
with the duty of preventing the press laws in the field from being broken or 
evaded. 

10, The military censor has the power of obliging all communications sent by 
correspondents to their newspapers to go to their destination through him; and 
should he deem the intelligence to be dangerous to the good of the army he may 
stop it or alter it. In the case of telegrams the military censor will generally 
exercise this power. 

11, The military authorities will give to correspondents as much information as 
they may consider advisable and consistent with their duty; the latter are, there- 
fore, invited to get their news from that squrce as much as possible. 

12. The military authorities will facilitate, as far as they can, the despatch and 
the conveyance of the messages of correspondents. 

13, Should the means of communication at the disposal of the general officer in 
command net be sufficient to take the intelligence of correspondents, the latter 
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may, under the sanction of the military censor, arrange for a special means of 
transmitting their messages. It is, however, to be clearly understood that these 
new arrangements are to be entirely under the control and surveillance of the 
military censor. 

14, It is, therefore, illegal for correspondents to organise any special means of 
communication under their own control and management, or to employ telegraphic 
or post-offices beyond the radius of military jurisdiction ; neither may they secretly 
employ railway officials or others to carry their letters for them. 

15. All newspapers having correspondents in the field must send regularly a 
copy of their paper to the head-quarters where their correspondent is. 

16. Correspondents who infringe the field press regulations are not only liable 
to punishment according to the military law in force, but their licences can be 
taken from them and they themselves sent to the rear out of the zone of military 
operations. 

17. Should a correspondent be expelled, no other will be allowed to take his 
place in the service of the newspaper which he represented. Editors of newspapers 
are held responsible for the conduct of their agents with the army. 

18, Editors of newspapers desirous of sending out agents to the theatre of war, 
and the correspondents whom they propose for that purpose, will be required to 
sign the following declaration :— 

‘ We have read the rules for the guidance of editors of newspapers and of cor- 
respondents with an army in the field, and we hereby agree to abide by the same. 

‘ Signed, , Editor of the 
‘Signed, Proposed correspondent to the 
to accompany the army.’ 

To Nos. 1 and 3 in principle no valid objection can be taken. 
It would be unwise, and, indeed, impossible, to legitimatise all 
comers, irrespective of character and specification. It may be as- 
sumed that the force of public opinion would deter a Government 
from refusing a license arbitrarily or resentfully. The most satis- 
factory licensing machinery would be a Board consisting of a military 
officer of rank, a senior official of the War Office, and the President 
for the time being of the Newspaper Press Fund. 

No. 2 is perfectly fair. No man ought to be ashamed of his work 
wherever it may appear, and he is simply present under false pre- 
tences who writes surreptitiously for a paper other than the one which 
accredits him. 

No. 4 enacts nothing that is not already enacted, as a reference 
to the ‘Army Discipline and Regulation Act 1878’ will show. A 
correspondent comes under the category of ‘ all persons not otherwise 
subject to military law who are followers of, or accompany Her 
Majesty’s troops, or any portion thereof, when employed on active 
service beyond the seas.’ Under the provisions of this act, the cor- 
respondent who ‘ knowingly does on active service any act calculated 
to imperil the success of Her Majesty’s forces,’ or who ‘ misbehaves 
in such manner as to show cowardice,’—in other words, who on occa- 
sion does not stand up to be shot at with affable and unconcerned 
demeanour—is liable ‘ on conviction by court-martial, to suffer death.’ 
If he commits the offence of ‘ spreading by word of mouth, or in 
writing, reports calculated to create unnecessary alarm or despondency,’ 
he subjects himself to penal servitude, and if he ‘ knowingly makes, 
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or is privy to the making of, any false or fraudulent statement,’ he is 
liable to imprisonment on conviction. No fair-dealing man can 
object to underlie provisions which are essential to the well-being of 
an army in the field. If he does not relish them, he can stay at home 
with his mother; he cannot reasonably expect to be the chartered 
libertine of the force. 

No. 5 has excited great wrath in the Indian press; to my think- 
ing causelessly. An officer is defined by his uniform; a badge may 
be taken as the correspondent’s uniform, serving to distinguish him 
from that most flagrant of all campaigning nuisances, the proverbial 
T.G. We wore them with the Russian army in Bulgaria, and they 
were invariably useful, obviating the necessity for the production of 
papers, and saving a world of preliminary circumlocution. I am not 
ashamed of my profession, and therefore have no objection to any 
device that indicates it. 

No. 6 is simply self-evident to reasonable men conversant with 
military exigencies. It has practically been always in force. If an 
officer chooses to stop a correspondent, what can the correspondent 
do? My advice to him is to keep his temper. 

With No. 7 the correspondent may put up without feeling greatly 
aggrieved. It is a bore to get shot, especially to your editor, and the 
outposts are likely places for that dispensation. Besides they are mostly 
uninteresting, and generally when they become interesting they cease to 
be outposts, and the right of way is free if there haply be stomach for 
the journey. I would not have the correspondent captious. 

No. 8. No honest man needs to resort to a cypher in newspaper 
correspondence, which, further, all experience shows to be abortive 
and unpurposeful. A press censor cannot be expected to know foreign 
languages. 

> Nos. 9, 10, 13, and 14, are the degrading and intolerable paragraphs. 
No general in the field has the right thus, vicariously, to ‘ supervise 
the intelligence sent by correspondents to their newspapers.’ He can 
shoot them, or send them to prison, if they transgress, but the despot- 
ism of burking is not to be tholed. But to burke their work is not the 
limit of the powers of his creature, the press censor. To that func- 
tionary is accorded the right to ‘alter’ that work, if he thinks that 
to pass it would be ‘detrimental to the good of the army.’ In other 
words, it is in his power, if the correspondent perversely declines to 
lie, nevertheless to make a liar of him! Why not prescribe the 
torture till he lie at first hand? Why descend to the nefarious base- 
ness of authorised forgery ?—for virtual forgery it is thus to alter, to 
warp, to overturn. * Who, among my colleagues, could those who 
‘ provisionally authorised ’ this Jesuitical code, have imagined so lost 
to honour as to bow their necks to a yoke so insulting and so ignoble? 
I will not retort insult on them by regarding it as possible that they 
expected to find any man base enough to have the literary offspring, 
for which he stands responsible to his fellow-countrymen, thus sur- 
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reptitiously changed at nurse. I prefer to hold that they desired to 
make the position of a war correspondent untenable by a gentleman. 
At all events they have done so. ¢- Against No. 14 I may perhaps be 
allowed to entertain a special grudge. I have not uniformly been in 
the habit of tarrying for the despatch of posts; and a variety of per- 
sonages, from the Emperor of Russia to Sir Garnet Wolseley, have 
declined quite to give expression to disappointment that I have not 
been thus supine. 

The four paragraphs specified are conceived not only in an in- 
sulting but an erroneous spirit. The field telegraph wire is the 
property of the military authorities. No man can claim to use it. 
No man can reasonably object to the stipulation of the military 
authorities that by it shall be transmitted only what they choose to 
pass, and he will regard it as a privilege that they allow anything to 
pass at all. Thus they are masters of the items of intelligence to be 
instantaneously transmitted; and it is open for them to fence or to 
supervise telegraph offices other than military for a certain distance 
in their rear. These measures would amply suffice to prevent the only 
real danger that indiscreet disclosures can give rise to, the risk of 
giving information to an enemy. Conditions change so rapidly 
in warfare that the fresh news of to-day is dead, stale and useless to 
an enemy two days later. Thus no injury can be wrought by leaving 
individual enterprise open to correspondents in a rayon outside the 
limits indicated. The Russians allowed scarcely any press telegraphy 
from Bulgaria, exercised a censorship at Bucharest, whither converged 
all telegrams from Roumanian out-offices, but left enterprise free to 
devise courier systems to Kronstadt and Orsova, inside the Hungarian 
frontiers. Their expressed view was that intelligence so retarded 
could not well hurt them with the enemy, whatever its nature. With 
correspondence by post they never interfered. They regarded that 
species of leverage as too remote. It has been reserved for English 
functionaries to ‘ provisionally authorise’ regulations which chastise 
correspondents with scorpions, whereas the Russians but tickled them 
with whips. 

It remains to be said, if, indeed, it did not go without saying, 
that any correspondent who chose could drive a coach and four 
through these rules, and indeed through any rules. The authorities 
may accept the assurance that any man so destitute of self-respect as to 
take service under them would promptly utilise his convenient lack 
of that commodity, in devising schemes for their facile circumvention. 
It is curious that the present people will not recognise that straight 
forwardness is wiser than wriggle, that it is better policy to be 
honourable than Jesuitical. It has been hinted that these rules are 
intended for show rather than for use, and that there is no intention 
of their being systematically enforced. If this be so, the insult is 
only the more gratuitous. 

ARCHIBALD Forszs. 








